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Is This a Good 


Time to Build? 


Outstanding Contractor Says Yes, Tells Why 


“Building costs are lower now than they ever will 
be again in a lifetime, for business is once more on the 
upturn. Prices of materials are lower than they have 
any right to be—lower than there is any justification 
for being. Prices will start up soon, and when they do 
they will pyramid so fast you will think 


_ “Tf the building public is sagacious it will build now 
and take advantage of this remarkable opportunity for 
saving that is laid right in its very lap. Wages will 
not come down—they can’t, come down. Materials are 
coming up soon. Don’t look for any lower prices.” 


. @. = 





the speed with which they came down a 





snail’s pace.” 
ee £2 


“The modernization movement has done 
more for the construction industry than 
anything else could have done. It was 
responsible for more than three-quarters 
of a billion dollars in construction, ata | 
time when the construction industry was 
going broke. Rehabilitate, to repair, to 
remodel—that means to patch up. But 
to modernize—that means to bring up to 
date, to make as good as new. Often it 
has increased the value five times.” 
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“Is this a good time to build? I would 
say that no time is a good time to build | 
a structure that is not needed. It is your 
obligation to discourage any un-needed 
building, whether you need work, whether 


| 
| O. W. RO 
you need jobs, or not. But where build- | 





SENTHAL || 


“A cross-section of the construction 
industry—realtor, financier, architect, 
engineer, manufacturer, fabricator, dis- 
tributer, constructor and _ specialized 
constructor (contractor and sub-contrac- 
tor). How often do they meet together 

_ as the construction industry?” 

| e's 3 

| “This country is not over-built—it is 
afflicted with financial timidity. When 
any city shows, as Madison does, less than 
2 percent of vacancies it means a definite 

_ discrimination against the public in its 

| selection of homes. The home-seeker is 

|| entitled to a reasonable selection. In the 

'| United States normally 5 percent is the 

minimum of vacancies.” 

! ee A 

“We have had a stock market panic, 

| and a business depression, but we have 
not had a business panic, because wage 











ings are needed and can serve a useful 
purpose or a human need, conditions now are extremely 
favorable for their construction.” 
4,4 7 

“The lumber industry today is working at a tremend- 
ous loss. It can’t check itself in a day. It started to 
cut prices, and now finds that it started something that 
is hard to stop. You don’t think I’ll go out and buy 
lumber just because the price is low, do you? No, 
when I buy lumber I buy it because I’ve got it sold first, 
in a job somewhere. No more lumber, and no more 
other building materials, have been sold because of 
the low price.” 


Excerpts from address delivered before business men of Madison, Wis. 


Place Before the 


scales have been maintained. It is be- 
cause President Hoover asked industry not to try to 
lower wages, and asked labor not to try to raise wages, 
that this country has not had a business panic such as 
history has never known. Labor costs now are down 
10 to 20 percent, not through reduced wages but by the 
increased efficiency of the workers. I do not mean that 
labor normally is inefficient, but that now it is working 
under a strain. Labor is a commodity which the work- 
ing man must sell, and now it is a buyer’s market. To 
reduce building industries wages less than one-third 
would not greatly affect the cost of a building, but the 
reduced purchasing power would be disastrous.” 


See page 48. 
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A Comprehensive Service 
To the Forest Industries 








Forest Engineering. 

Timber Estimating. 

Timber Appraising. 

Forest Mapping. 

Aerial Forest Surveying. 

Timber Financing. 

Management of Lumbering Operations. 
Management of Timberland Estates. 
Purchase or Sale of Timberlands. 
Explorations and Timber Prospecting. 
Consulting Work. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet describing 
nature of our services. 


James D. LA C E Yo Co. 


Timber Land Factors 
Established 1880 
NEW YORK 
350 Madison Ave, 








SEATTLE 
626 Henry Bldg. 
JACKSONVILLE 
Barnett Natl. Bank Bldg. 
VANCOUVER 
Vancouver Block. 


CHICAGO 
231 So. LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS 
Pere Marquette Bldg. 
MONTREAL 


Uastle bia, 


MEMPHIS 
First Natl. Bank Bldg. 











A POPULAR BUSINESS BUILDER 
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U.S. Pat. (3-4-24', 12-11-28), (7-30-29) 





Here’s an easy way to add to your profits. When- 
ever a garage, small shop or other similar struc- 
ture is planned, tell the contractor or builder 
about the Vento Puttyless Steel Utility Window. 
The many exclusive features offered in this win- 
dow will capture plenty of orders for you. 


VENTO, Steel Sash CO. 


Muskegon. Michigan 
| webere Ly AA SELLING 
BASEMENT *' WINDOWS Dr THRU 
tories, Cara ges.et ; ERS 


COAL CHUTES Windows for 
Barns. Facto ; es.ete 
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SAW 'stitioxary MILLS 





Fig.1077 


EDGERS — TRIMMERS — BOLTERS — SHINGLE, 
LATHE, CRATE & WOODWORKING MACHINES 


American Roller Bearing Saw Mills 
are the lightest running saw mills 
made. They saw more with less 
power...with lowest maintenance cost 
and greatest satisfaction. Model illus- 
trated is but one of a number of 
different sizes and styles. Write for 
special bulletin. 


AMERICAN 
SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 


55 Main St., 



































SHIMER 
CUTTER HEADS 





For accuracy, simplicity and quality select the 
Shimer Cutter Heads. These tools have the features 
which guarantee absolute satisfaction for every operator. 
They lessen the set up time and earn many times their 
cost in the savings. 


Order an equipment of tools for your matcher, 
moulder or tenoner or reversible cutters for your shaper. 
Our Catalog describes many of these tools. Send for a 
copy today. 


ery Samuel J. Shimer & Sons 
do MILTON, PENNA. 
Cutter Heads for every service since 1868 
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Proper Construction Saves Fuel and 


OT ONLY the comfort or the 
discomfort of the inmates of a 
house, but the economy or 

waste in the heating of it is deter- 
mined largely by the intelligence and 
care exercised in the construction of 
its walls and roof. In every commu- 
nity there are “cold” houses that owe 
their ill repute to the ignorance or 
shortsightedness of the original own- 
ers or builders and there are also 
“warm” houses that are comfortable 
both summer and winter because the 
persons responsible for their con- 
struction looked beyond the first cost 
to the values in comfort and the econ- 


omies in heating that accumulate 
with the passing of years. 

There are, doubtless, many houses 
still being put up throughout the 
country without proper consideration 
of the structural details that deter- 
mine whether they shall be warm in 
winter and cool in summer. The fact 
is that the comfortableness of a 
house can be vastly increased with 
little or no increase in cost, and even 
when additional expenditure is made 
for the application of insulating ma- 


‘terials the increased cost is returned 


in annual dividends from fuel sav- 
ings, to say nothing of the enhanced 


Assures Comfort 


comfort of occupants during both 
summer and winter. 

Since lumber and building mate- 
rial dealers find it advisable under 
modern conditions to supply infor- 
mation about building as well as ma- 
terials for building, they will be in- 
terested in the results of tests of 
walls of varied construction published 
elsewhere in this paper. The infor- 
mation given serves to demonstrate 
both the methods and the economies 
of proper wall construction, and it 
should be used by the lumberman to 
secure good construction in his com- 
munity. 





Building and Loan Association Is Lumber Dealer’s Ally 


O THE person who knows how 
to deny himself nonessentials 
and to make effective use of his 

means, saving is a relatively simple 
matter. But there are many persons 
who do not know how to save or use 
their money. The latter class need 
advice and help. Many of them do 
not understand the methods and fa- 
cilities of building and loan associa- 
tions, and as a consequence they do 
not use these organizations as agen- 
cies for accumulating the means of 
building homes, for example. 

Of course it is known that retail 
lumbermen in all sections of the coun- 
try directly help persons of small 
means to become home owners. But 
it is believed that there are many 
communities in which the lumber- 


men could help such persons indi- 
rectly to become home owners by rec- 
ommending and explaining the work- 
ings of the building and loan associa- 
tions. Certainly, the lumberman can 
hardly find a more effective means of 
promoting the sale of homes than by 
encouraging thrift and wise invest- 
ment of surplus, and it may be 
doubted whether there is any more 
effective agency for this purpose than 
the building and loan association. 

It is probably true that in times 
of depression the home owner is more 
secure with his money invested in a 
home than he would be with the same 
amount at interest. He is relieved of 
the necessity of making regular 
monthly payments of rent, and in an 
emergency he could borrow money by 


pledging his home as security. At 
the same time, his garden and per- 
haps his chickens may make substan- 
tial contributions to the family lar- 
der. 

The interest that the lumberman 
may have in encouraging saving is 
well illustrated by the experience of 
an eastern dealer who encouraged 
two of his employees to invest in 
building and loan stock. One who 
had previously been unable to save 
now has $600 and the other has 
$2,000 toward a home he is building. 
If this works so well among the lum- 
bermen’s own employees, it may be 
expected to operate similarly in the 
community generally. Promoting 
saving should be an effective means 
of promoting home building. 





Increased Car Loadings Reflect Improvement in Business 


that business is making rapid 

progress back to normal; but 
there are nevertheless signs of im- 
provement that are encouraging. One 
fact appears to be quite certain— 
there is only one way for business to 
go and that is toward betterment. 
Perhaps as good an index of general 
conditions as can be found is revenue 
freight loadings. For eight weeks, 
with one exception, the loadings have 
either shown a gain or have main- 
tained gains already made. For the 
latest week on which figures are 
available the total was 984,504 cars, 
which has been exceeded in only one 
week during 1930. The loadings of 
forest products have fluctuated rather 
widely from week to week, but the 
average over a period of ten weeks 
has been a gain. 


ee has the temerity to say 


Curtailment of production has been 
persisted in quite consistently by 
millmen of all sections, and hand-to- 
mouth purchasing has been practiced 
quite as persistently by retail dis- 
tributers and other buyers of lumber. 
Both practices tend to accentuate the 
difficulties of doing business. Buyers 
are under the necessity of placing 
mixed orders and sellers are experi- 
encing increased difficulty in filling 
requisitions of that description. 
There is little on the surface to indi- 
cate a likelihood of change in policy 
on the part of either group until ne- 
cessity compels. 

Here and there throughout the 
country are communities and individ- 
ual lumbermen that report that their 
volume does not suffer in comparison 
with business done in previous years. 
Sometimes it has happened that com- 


plaint of current demand has been 
based on comparison with previous 
extraordinary periods. Carloadings 
afford an example in point. The 
loadings in recent weeks exceed those 
of many weeks in both 1928 and 1929, 
and though they are below corre- 
sponding weeks of these two years 
they are above the years when the 
“million-car” week had not become 
a commonplace. 

Probably, the most encouraging 
sign at the present is seen in the re- 
covery of confidence in early improve- 
ment of business. For a considerable 
period fear for the future seemed to 
dominate. There is little if any such 
feeling now. In fact, it is believed 


that a careful analysis of the factors 

that have brought about the recent 

depression would show that they 
(Continued Third Column, page 27) 
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In the Lumber World 


A Community Build-now Cam- 
paign—A wholesale lumberman 
in a Wisconsin city enlisted the 
aid of local retailers, realtors, pub- 
lic officials and others in a building 
promotion campaign. Low prices 
for building materials and labor 
and a narrow margin of home 
vacancies were urged as induce- 
ments to “build now.” Certainty 
of early advances in price was 
forecast by a prominent realtor. 

Page, Front and 48 


e - ¢ 


Cargo Lumber and Railroad 
Backhaul—Low rates on cargo 
shipments through the Panama 
Canal are making possible back- 
hauling of lumber from East coast 
ports to markets in the Middle 
West. This creates a freight rev- 


enue problem for western rail . 


carriers that lose freight to water 
carriers and do not share in the 
backhauls. In practice a cut in 
cargo rates operates as a cut in 
prices of West coast lumber de- 
livered to the East coast. 

Page 40 


: 2 


Curtailment and Confidence 
Remedies—Letters from southern 
pine sales executives indicate a 
conviction that persistent balanc- 
ing of production against demand 
is the major policy to be pursued 
in restoring the market. Confi- 
dence is expressed in the basic 
soundness of the country and in 
an early return of prosperity. In- 
cidentally, slight improvement al- 
ready has been noted, though not 
sufficient to warrant increased 
production. Page 30 

e Boul 


Reducing Wall Air Leakage— 
Rather comprehensive tests on 
walls of different construction dis- 
closed many facts that have prac- 
tical relation to building. Simple 
and inexpensive methods of con- 
structing walls reduce air leakage 
and lower the cost of heating, 
thus adding to the comfort of in- 


mates. Care in applying building 
paper and other materials is the 
major factor in securing protec- 
tion against leakage of air 
through walls. Added cost is not 


sufficient to deter anybody from 
having tight walls. Pages 41-43 
oe 


Beginning Home Building at 
Home—An eastern retailer of 
lumber found that by encourag- 
ing employees to invest in the 
stock of a building and loan asso- 
ciation they became interested in 
building homes of their own. This 
led to the conviction that people 
generally need to be told more 
about the advantages and facili- 
ties of the building and loan or- 
ganizations and what they will do 
for persons of ‘small means. 

Page 34 
a a 


Profiting Through Emphasis on 
Service—Selling boards on a cut 
price is a simple matter. Selling 
them at a profit is not always so 
easy. But supplying a complete 
lumber and building material 
service at a profit offers an abund- 
ance of opportunities for skillful 
merchandising. It is service of 
this'kind that builds up good will 
and maintains a prestige that 
never results from price cutting. 
The concern that lays the founda- 
tion of its success in service to the 
community makes a large per- 
centage of its sales without men- 
tion of price. Pages 32-33 


. oe 


Enterprising Salesmanship Ban- 
ishes Dullness—A New Jersey re- 
tailer with the services of two 
salesman and a fleet of trucks has 
kept his building material sales 
during current months above cor- 
responding periods of previous 
years. Careful buying, compre- 
hensive stocks and co-operation 
with architects on large jobs and 
with contractors on small ones 
have extended the trade territory. 


This dealer’s methods and the suc- 

cess that has attended them sug- 

gest the possible trend of develop- 

ment in the retail distribution of 

lumber and other building ma- 

terials. Page 36 
th ae 


Selling Farm Use of Cement— 
For many farm uses cement or 
concrete supplements good wood 
construction and does not com- 
pete with lumber. A retail lum- 
berman-executive mentions nu- 
merous structural purposes for 
which cement is the preferred 
material and points out sales op- 
portunities for retail building ma- 
terial dealers in agricultural 
communities. Cleanliness, sanita- 
tion and protection from vermin 
offer sales suggestions to be used 
in trade extension merchandising 
programs. Page 37 

ee 


Good Fencing Helps Farmer— 
All farmers know the merits of 
crop rotation and many practice 
it to a limited degree. An abun- 
dance of good fencing makes pos- 
sible a shifting of crops and pas- 
tures from, field to field at the 
same time that it permits the 
turning of live stock into har- 
vested fields to glean the roughage 
that otherwise would be wasted. 
Farm fence, like the tractor and 
other power machinery, is a po- 
tent factor in the effective and 
profitable use of farm land. 

Page 38 





Car Loadings Show Improvement 


(Continued from Page 26) 


were mostly psychic. The tumble in 
stocks, coming at the height of optim- 
ism, “threw a scare” into the public 
that reacted to the injury of industry 
and commerce. It is probable also 
that more people were directly inter- 
ested in the stock market than at any 
former period. The condition pro- 
duced was one that time alone could 
wear off. Now there is evidence that 
the public as a whole is again inter- 
esting itself in the solid concerns of 
production and distribution. 
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Cutting Railroad Timbers in the West 


About what price is paid for fir railroad tim- 
bers? Could a man make anything with a small 
mill out west?—INQurIRY No. 2,518. 


[This inquiry is made by a man in South 
Carolina. As price data on railroad material 
are not regularly compiled and published, it is 
impracticable to answer the first question. The 
second question is not less difficult to answer. 
In fact, the consensus is that few concerns in 
the West are making satisfactory profits in the 
manufacture of any kind of lumber or timber. 
As a general rule, whether a manufacturer 
makes a profit or not is an individual matter 
and, of course, no statement could be made on 
the subject that would have a definite applica- 
tion. Just at the present time, however, it 
would appear to be hardly advisable for an 
eastern man to make a lumber manufacturing 
venture in the west.—Eprtor.] 


Books on Boat Building 

Have you books on boat building? Any in- 
formation that you can give us regarding titles 
of books dealing with the subject and sources 
of supply or prices will be appreciated.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,513. 

{This inquiry is made by a Michigan lumber- 
man. In response a typewritten list of titles 
and prices of books on boats supplied by dif- 
ferent publishers has been sent. Unfortunately, 
no books of this description are listed in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN catalog of books for 
lumbermen.—Ebrtor. } 


Magnetic Iron Ore Detector 

Where can I obtain an electric magnetic con- 
ductor which can be carried over ground to 
show location of iron in the ground?—INQUIRY 
No. 2,514. 

[Though this inquiry is made by a lumber- 
man, the information asked for has no relation 
to lumber or the lumber industry. However, 
as it is a pleasure to respond to all reasonable 
requests of its readers, the name and address of 
a manufacturer of a device “for rapid magnetic 
exploration” has been sent.—Ebtor.] 


Copy of International Log Scale 


We notice that New York State has specified, 
Chapter 171, Section 1, which became a law on 
March 26, 1930, that unless otherwise specified 
the standard log rule shall be: “The inter- 
national log rule, based upon 44-inch saw kerf, 
as expressed in the formula (DX0O.22)—0.71D) 
X0.904762 for 4-foot sections (D represents top 
diameter of log in inches; taper allowance, %- 
inch per 4 feet lineal), is hereby adopted as the 
standard log rule for determining the board foot 
content of saw logs and all contracts here- 
after entered into for the purchase and sale 
of saw logs shall be deemed to be made on the 
basis of such standard rule, unless some other 
method of measurement is specifically agreed 
upon.” 

Wil' you kindly advise us where we can 
secure a copy of this log rule, giving us the 
measurements of various lengths and diameter 
of logs?—INQuIRY No. 2,516. 


[This request is made by the treasurer of a 
garden tool manufacturing concern. It will be 
noted in the foregoing that the use of the In- 
ternational log rule in New York State is not 
made compulsory by act of the legislature. The 
purpose of the act, evidently, is to bring about 
some uniformity in the use of log rules in the 
Empire State. This rule is also called the 
Clark rule because it was constructed by Jud- 
son F, Clark. As originally constructed in 
1900, the rule was designed for “modern con- 
ditions of manufacture in large mills, and the 
values of the rule as published were for a band 
saw cutting a %-inch kerf and are rounded off 
to 5 and 10 board feet. For general adoption 


as a standard commercial log rule, the %-inch 
rule is open to the objection that it overscales 
the product of most small mills, since it is sel- 
dom that such mills use saws cutting less than 
%-inch kerf or make close use of the taper 
of the log. A log rule which gives a safe mar- 
gin and which permits mills using thin band 
saws and uptodate equipment to secure an 
overrun of about 10 percent is more acceptable 
as a commercial standard than one which scales 
to the closest possible standard of utilization. 
For this reason, Mr. Clark has computed val- 
ues for the International rule for %4-inch saw 
kerf.” [Chapman—‘Forest Mensuration.”] Some 
time ago the New York State College of For- 
estry, at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., 
announced that it had issued a leaflet in which 
a table covering the International log rule is 
published, together with an explanation of how 
to apply the rule, and that this leaflet would be 
supplied on request. The rule is included in 
“Forest Mensuration” and other books on log- 
ging and lumbering.—Epiror.] 


Vertical Grain Ladder Stock 


We use clear straight vertical grain ladder 
stock. Where can we find it?—INQquiryY No. 
2,519. 

[This inquiry comes from a manufacturer of 
ladders in an eastern State. In response to his 
request, the names of a number of manufactur- 
ers of spruce have been supplied. Though the 
inquirer does not mention any particular spe- 
cies of wood, inasmuch as spruce is used for 


ladder sides, it is inferred that spruce is the 
species he wants. The name of the inquirer 
will be furnished on request.—Enpiror.] 





Information About Balsa 


I want to know something about balsa wood 
(Ochroma spp.) growing in Costa Rica and 
balsa wood (Ochroma piscatorial) growing in 
Ecuador. In the book, “Forest Resources of the 
World,” I find in volume 2, page 568, your name 
as editor of the book from C. D. Mell, “Ex. 
ploitation of Costa Rica’s Timber Resources,” 
Sept. 7, 1928, and think you, therefore, will be 
able to give me some explanation about this 
kind of wood. If the above named book is not 
too expensive and you have also a book regard- 
ing balsa of Ecuador I should like you to send 
me these books.—INQuiryY No. 2,515. 

[This inquiry is made by a lumberman in 
Germany. The article referred to as having 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
1918, contains only a brief reference to balsa, 
and gives little information about the wood it- 
self. Numerous inquiries have been received 
during recent years regarding this very light 
South American wood and considerable data 
have been published in this department in re- 
sponse to the requests. This information 
has been forwarded to the inquirer. Balsa is 
one of the lightest of woods, the tree grows 
rapidly and the wood possesses insulating qual- 
ities of a high order, making it desirable for 
many commercial purposes. It is believed that 
the use of balsa is on the increase, and that it 
is likely to occupy a rather large place in com- 
merce and manufacture of the future —EbirTor.] 
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50 YEARS AGO 
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Recently as L. O. Kimsey | dressed 


there. 


They deliver| The Canadians are an enter- 


was walking through the brush 
at a logging camp at La Cre- 
ole River, Oregon, he heard a 
peculiar noise about him and 
looked up just in time to see 
that an eagle was making a 
descent upon him. Mr. Kim- 
sey dodged out of the way and 
when the bird struck the 
ground, killed it with his ax. 
The eagle measured six and 
one-half feet from tip to tip. 


* #+* * 


Five thousand kegs of nails 
in one building seem like a 
pretty lively dose of hardware 
yet fully that amount is re- 
quired in the construction of 
Munger, Wheeler & Co.’s new 
elevator on Lumber Street, 
just south of Twelfth in this 
city. The structure is now 
nearing completion and_ in 
climbing to the top of it the 
other day a LumserMan rep- 
resentative was quite forcibly 
impressed with an idea of 
where some of the lumber goes 
that has been used in Chicago 
since the first of January. The 
building is 100x360 feet in size 
and is designed to hold 1,500,- 
000 bushels of grain. Hannah, 
Lay & Co. are furnishing the 
lumber, all of which comes 
from their mills at Traverse 
City, having been dried and 





130,000 feet per day, the stuff 
being pushed off from the boat 
to the dock whence it is 
wheeled on hand cars to the 
building. 

_ _ 

There are seven sawmills at 
Norfolk, Va., the largest of 
which is owned by Booth, Car- 
man & Co., who have an office 
at 21 Courtlandt Street, New 
York. In 1879 they cut 8,000,- 
000 feet of lumber for eastern 
markets. They have dry houses 
and planing mills and fill many 
export orders. 


* * 


J. R. Booth has purchased 
the Batson & Currier limits, 
Ontario, for $24,500. 


eS @ 


There will be 30 camps 
within a half day’s drive of 
Florence, Wis. the coming 
winter which will employ in 
the neighborhood of 1,300 men 
and a corresponding number 
of teams. 

* * * 

C. A. Krauss & Son have 
two lumber yards and a plan- 
ing mill at Cleveland, Ohio, 
where they are doing a rush- 
ing business. They started in 


the planing mill business about 
20 years ago. 





prising people, but their enter- 
prise sometimes savors of dis- 
honesty. A Provincial paper 
says that the only gang edgers 
in use in the Province are 
copied after those built in Mil- 
waukee, to import which would 
make them cost, duties paid, 
$700 to $800 each, “while one 
of our enterprising townsmen 
is making them after the exact 
model of the Milwaukee ma- 
chine and doing as well as he 
desired to, at $300 each.” This 
is only another way of stating 
the fact that American inven- 
tions are pirated in Canada, 
there being no _ international 
laws to protect an American 
inventor in the Province. The 
same paper acknowledges that 
reapers and mowing machines 
in use throughout the Province 
are modeled exactly after the 
popular inventions of the 
United States, paying no roy- 
alty to the inventor and of- 
fered for sale at prices far 
below their cost in this coun- 
try. 


* * * 
C. J. L. Meyer’s mill, Her- 
mansville, Mich, is sawing 


daily 50,000 feet of lumber and 
110,000 shingles, and has 4,000,- 
000 feet of logs in the river for 
fall work, 
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Southern Pine Trade Fair and Expected to Increase 

Sales of southern pine in the week ended Sept. 6 
amounted to only 75 percent of the production, but ship- 
ments made 90 percent of the production. Average daily 
sales appear to be at about the level of the preceding week, 
with prices unchanged. The fact that drouth losses will 
not be as large as was at first expected is encouraging 
hopes of a good demand from middle West country yards, 
and business with the Southwest and the East has shown 
recent improvement. Effort is being made, therefore, to 
bring prices up to a more reasonable level, with only mod- 
erate success so far. Reports indicate that small mills are 
becoming more active again. Their competition usually 
tends to soften prices of boards and dimension. The com- 
petition of Douglas fir, back-hauled from the Atlantic sea- 
board, is undoubtedly being felt in southern pine territory. 


Improvement Reported in Sales of Western Pines 


There have been reports from both the East and the 
middle West of a revival of interest in shop by the mill- 
work plants, who are said to be ordering future supplies 
at present prices. But while sales of shop are better than 
they were recently, they are not large. Inland Empire 
mills, however, in sales reports for the period ended Sept. 
11 show an advance in Pondosa shop prices to about the 
level prevailing a month before. Thick Pondosa selects 
declined further, and most items of inch selects and com- 
mon, with the exception of C selects, were down. Sales of 
Idaho pine appear to be small, and prices have sagged 
again, following the slight stiffening that was shown last 
week. Inland Empire output during the holiday week was 
down to 42 percent of capacity, compared with 56% per- 
cent the preceding week, but sales made a fair showing and 
exceeded the cut by 3 percent. An encouraging fact is that 
orders booked by 66 identical mills exceeded those booked 
in the corresponding week of last year, which also included 
Labor Day. Unfilled orders Sept. 7, compared with Sept. 
6 last year, were off 9 percent, while stocks had increased 
23 percent. 

California pine sales in the week ended Sept. 6 amounted 
to 69 percent of the production, compared with 57 percent 
the preceding week, but of course output was reduced over 
Labor Day. The previous week’s output of identical mills 
was only 78 percent that for the corresponding week last 
year. Sales reports for the period ended Sept. 6 show prac- 
tically all prices stronger than they were a month before. 

Total shipments of California and Inland Empire west- 
ern pine mills in the first 35 weeks this year were 24 per- 
cent less than their cut, while shipments the same period 
of last year were almost 1 percent above the cut. 


Water Rate Situation Disturbs West Coast Market 


Production on the West Coast over the Labor Day holi- 
day reached a low level, of 39 percent capacity, and orders 
exceeded it by 11.3 percent, while shipments were 4 per- 
cent below the production. The figures for the week 
ended Sept. 6, because of the holiday, are not comparable 
with those of the preceding week. 

In recent weeks, production has been so curtailed that 
mill stocks have been appreciably reduced, and it is under- 
stood that the mills will not cut at more than about 50 
percent of their capacity during the present month. There 
have been advices that a number of plants, idle for some 
months, are planning to start up, but their addition to out- 
put may be offset. by curtailment at other mills. 

The ocean freight rate situation, because of the growing 
world surplus of tonnage, continues to disturb all markets. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 50 and 51; 


The factional warfare in China hurts lumber demand in 
that country and in Japan; Australia has thrown up pro- 
hibitive tariffs, and several South American countries have 
staged revolutions in the last week or so. 

If rail buying were not largely hand to mouth for rush 
shipment, it would show more of the effects from the re- 
cently introduced practice of shipping to the Atlantic sea- 
board and backhauling to as far as Michigan territory. If 
lumber can be laid down cheaper in this way, the railroads 
will be forced to lower their rates. And buyers tend to 
hold off when there is a prospect of getting their supplies 
later at a lower figure. 

The intercoastal rate has been advanced $1 to $9 a thou- 
sand, and though this is a low rate there is doubt whether 
it can be maintained. Stocks in the East are large but not 
considered excessive, and with business prospects improv- 
ing, some sellers are asking a little stiffer prices. California 
receipts and unsold stocks have increased, but demand 
there has been picking up. 

Flooring prices in the period ended Sept. 8 were lower 
than the week before, average being down from $26.30 to 
$25.95, while 4 items of No. 1 boards advanced from $13.50 
to $13.81 average, and 7 items of No. 1 dimension declined 
from an average of $13.82 to $13.29. 


Caro‘ina Pine Prices More Stable; Roofers Are Dull 


That the North Carolina pine market is in considerably 
more stable condition is shown by the report of average 
prices for August, for while there were 23 declines as com- 
pared with July, they were largely offset by 19 advances. 
At that, competition from West Coast products has been 
stiffer, for they have been moving in on an $8 rate. The 
announced advance to $9 is giving the eastern mills hope 
that they will be able to get somewhat better prices. The 
box makers, who take a large part of the Carolina pine 
cut, are willing to place advance orders at present prices, 
but are unwilling to accept shipment in the near future, 
so the business is unattractive to the mills. More inquiries 
have been received for large sizes, and for the needs of 
industrial consumers. Retail trade in shed items is slow, 
though prospects are Said to be encouraging. Export in- 
quiry has been good recently; trade may be somewhat 
affected by the softness in transatlantic rates, but can 
hardly be influenced by the recent placing of Baltimore on 
a parity with southern ports. 

Georgia roofer mills are for the most part inactive, for 
prevailing prices scarcely return the cost of production, it 
being reported that 6-inch air dried can be had as low as 
$12.50 or $12.75, f. o. b. Georgia main line. 


Ocean Rate Advance Stimulates Hardwood Exporting 


With hardwood production continuing at about the same 
rate as in the preceding week, sales of southern mills 
gained to 96 percent of production, while those of northern 
mills made 86 percent of production. Encouraging news 
from eastern markets is that industrial buyers are begin- 
ning to build up stocks because they expect an improve- 
ment in business. There is difficulty, at times, in giving 
rush shipment of popular items. Furniture and radio cabi- 
net makers are the best buyers, with automobile and build- 
ing demand dull. Export trade is only fair, as overseas 
markets are oversupplied. The ocean rates to European 
ports have just been advanced 5 cents to 25 cents for heavy 
and 35 cents for light woods for October shipment, so there 
is a tendency to buy ahead. The placing of Baltimore on an 
ocean-rate parity with southern ports is expected to work 
to the advantage of northern mills. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 68 to 71 
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What About 


Southern Pine? 


During the last two weeks the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has received a number of mighty interesting letters from 
sales managers of southern pine concerns, freely discuss- 
ing the situation in the South as reflected in the records 
of their own organizations. These letters were not written 
for publication, but the liberty is being taken of quoting 
some of the outstanding statements that have been made. 
One sales manager said: 


For the last three weeks we have seen practically no change in our 
volume—we have received almost exactly the same number of orders 
each week. This volume is keeping pace with our curtailed production. 
We have made up our minds that while we will operate a maximum of 
four days a week, if shipments fall below production for the month we 
will again reduce the output, limiting production to actual shipments. 
I feel that the market is at the bottom and that even a slight increase 
in seasonal buying will start prices slowly the other way. Taking our 
own mills for example, the sale of only three items from one mill will 
put our stock on a normal basis, and the sale of five items from another 
will bring its stock down to normal. We do not have enough shiplap 
on hand to take care of one week of normal business, and we are refus- 
ing to sell straight carloads of No. 2 shiplap, as we know we will need 
what we make to fill in on mixed car orders. 


From another sales manager, who enjoys an enviable rep- 
utation both as a salesman and as a student of economics, 
comes some interesting comment on the situation. Among 
other things he said: 


The record indicates that both in July and August at least the larger 
southern pine mills shipped their cut; so it may be said in general that 
production is about adjusted to sales, although there is still a little too 
much production and sales are being crowded more than they should be. 
However, since dealers’ stocks are so low, it is apparent that consump- 
tion is about equal to production. While small mills have been forcing 
their stocks on the market, these stocks now are badly broken, 80 per- 
cent of the small mills are idle, and probably most of them will remain 
idle during the winter and will not become an important productive fac- 
tor until next spring. Stocks at the larger mills, which have been run- 
ning short time, are becoming broken and in our own case we have 
issued a notice to our salesmen, advancing the price and limiting the 
sales of several staple items. Demand has been better during the last 
two weeks and has been coming from all territories, even from the 
drouth stricken sections. With the end of the hot weather and vacation 
seasons, there is more life to building and to the buying of lumber. Some 
interest is being shown by well financed dealers in buying stocks ahead 
at present low prices. We believe that an improvement in building is in 
sight. It will be nothing to justify any step-up in production, but should 
be enough to justify some advances in prices. 


Another sales manager refuses to permit himself to be 
pessimistic, nor does he become wildly optimistic; rather, 
he takes a somewhat matter-of-fact view of the situation, 
and says: 


Nearly all the big men in both official and industrial life have made 
a lot of predictions, none of which have come true, indicating that they 
were either insincere or didn’t know what they were talking about. My 
own thought is that it was the latter. It is given to no man to read 
the future. Some can make better guesses than others, but so far prac- 
tically everyone has guessed the same way, and these guesses have all 
been wrong. In some of the industries there is no overproduction but 
plants are running at from only 40 to 60 percent capacity. There is a 
big overproduction of farm products, with the possible exception of 
corn. On any commodity of which there are large surplus stocks, there 
can be no recovery in price until these surpluses have been absorbed. 


Balanced Production 


Improved Demand 
Broken Stocks 
Firmer Market 


Prices can not be controlled artificially. There is some lumber business, 
of course, but it is spotted and probably will continue that way. The 
present lumber demand apparently is not more than 50 percent of nor- 
mal, and as far as our company is concerned, we are only making one- 
half the amount of lumber that we were producing at this time a year 
ago. I do not believe that the lumber business is going into bankruptcy. 
I think that there will be a turn before that time comes, but the turn 
is going to be caused by the adjustment of production to consumption 
—preferably adjustment of production to less than consumption, so as 
to dispose of the surplus stocks on hand. This can be done only by indi- 
vidual action. Our company took that step some time ago. I think we 
will have increased buying for a limited period this fall, but not large 
enough to absorb all the surplus lumber or strong enough to force a 
market advance except on possibly a few items. Ours is largely a re- 
flex industry, dependent upon the prosperity of other industries. As 
other industries find business improving, we will find our business get- 
ting better. 


Occupying a strategic position from which he is permit- 
ted to view the whole situation, one well known sales man- 
ager in a single sentence pronounces a text that should be 
impressed upon the minds of every person who has any- 
thing to do with the sale of lumber. He says: 


Every time the market goes down 50 cents, the buyers put off buy- 
ing anything but the barest necessities. 

Continuing, he said: The only way to stop the continuing price decline 
is for the mills to adjust their individual running time to their individual 
sales. In other words, balance production week by week and month by 


month until the demand will take care of the surplus stocks in the hands 
of the mills. 


Preparing to leave on a short vacation, which he says he 
is willing to admit is well deserved, another southern pine 
executive took time to write this brief comment: 


I don’t know what future conditions will be. Business is a little better 
than it was, and we are just going to go along and work the best we 
know how, as we have always done, and have faith always in the recu- 
perative power of our country. 





Cypress Manufacturers Increase Dues 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Sept. 9—At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, held at 
headquarters in this city, it was unanimously decided to increase associ- 
ation membership dues to 75 cents per thousand feet of production, effec- 
tive on the September cut. Dues at present are 25 cents per thousand 
feet. This decision to increase the dues was taken after a preliminary 
canvass had given assurance that a large majority of the membership 
was in favor of the increase. Since the decision definitely was made, 
practically the entire membership has agreed to the change. 

Of the increased dues, 50 cents or more per thousand feet will be ex- 
pended for trade promotion work and some additional field men will be 
employed immediately. While some of the mills have been operating 
on a reduced basis of production, it is understood that because of the 
encouraging outlook for the cypress market, there will likely be some 
increases made in output. 

For the last three years certain members of the association have con- 
tributed to a fund for advertising .and promotional work, this fund 
being separate from their association dues but being handled through 
the association office. Under the new arrangement this fund will be 
discontinued automatically and all advertising will be made strictly an 
association function. All advertising and all literature will carry the 


names of all subscribers to the association. 

James R. Black, secretary of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, will have charge of the promotional and advertising work, 
and an enlargement of present efforts is expected to occur at once. 
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What Is the Trend 
Of Business? 


Cheered by Turn 
For Better— 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Business circles 
are cheered by a turn for the better in 
manufacturing. Three lines, especially, 
are showing greater activity—textile, fur- 
niture and radio. Larger orders, based 
on prompt deliveries, are turning more 
machinery and enlarging payrolls. 


Wool, Leather and 
Building— ; 

Boston, Mass.—There is a better de- 
mand for wool and indication of greater 
activity in the woolen and worsted plants 
later in the fall. Wool prices are stronger. 
The leather market is stiffening and shoe 
manufacturers are preparing to increase 
operations. New building permits are in 
excess of those of recent weeks and equal 
to the average of the corresponding 
period in recent years. 


More Men, Better 
Wages— 

Kansas City, Mo—A 25 percent 
wage increase has been announced by a 
local garment company, with an increase 
in the number of employees from 450 
to 600. Kansas City’s big building pro- 
gram continues. 


Building and Loan 
Growing— 


SAN FRANcisco, CALir.—Building and 
loan associations have shown a steady 
growth despite depressions, and banks 
indicate that they will increase advertis- 
ing schedules for the rest of the year. 


Increasing Radio 
Production— 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — The Atwater 
Kent Manufacturing Co. announces the 
addition of hundreds of new employees 
daily, and the demand for new receivers 
indicates a present buying power larger 
than that of a year ago. Daily production 
now approximates 4,000 sets, and the 
company’s schedule calls for further in- 


creases. 


Loadings of Revenue 
Freight Gain— 


WasuinctTon, D. C.—A report of the 
car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association shows that revenue 
freight loadings for the week ended Aug. 
30, 1930, totaled 984,504 cars (an in- 
crease of 43,955 cars over the week 
ended Aug. 23, 1930), as follows: Forest 
products, .42,966 cars (a gain of 1,590 
cars over the week immediately before) ; 
grain, 59,658 cars; livestock, 24,554 cars; 


coal, 168,879 cars; coke, 8,483 cars; ore, 
55,748 cars; merchandise, 239,175 cars, 
and miscellaneous, 385,041 cars. 


Orders Third Big 


Ocean Liner— 


SAN Francisco, CaLir.—The Oceanic 
Steamship Co. has placed an order with 
the Bethlehem Ship Building Corporation 
for a third passenger and mail liner, to 
cost approximately $8,500,000. 


Increased Sales of 
Auto Parts— 


Cuicaco.—Following a 3-day conven- 
tion, members of the National Automo- 
tive Parts Association report a 14 per- 
cent increase in sales of automotive serv- 
ice parts during the first half of 1930, 
as compared with same period last year. 


Big Increase in 


Unfilled Orders— 


MILWAUKEE, W1s.—The Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co. reports unfilled 
orders on Aug. 31 of $16,217,000, as 
compared with unfilled orders of $14,- 
078,000 on the same date last year. 


Big Order for 


Machine Tools— 


BRIDGEPORT, ConN.—The Ford Motor 
Co. has placed one of the largest auto- 
motive machine tool orders of the year 
with the Bullard Machine Co. of this 
city. This order includes high produc- 
tion lathes valued at more than $225,000. 


Mortgage Market on 
Upward Trend— 


New York City.—The most interest- 
ing feature of last week’s real estate mar- 
ket was the number of large mortgage 
and building loans announced. Many 
millions of dollars were thus released, 
indicating that the mortgage market is 
on the upward trend and that banks and 
big loaning institutions are seeking an 
outlet for their funds in high class con- 
servative loans. Bond houses and title 
companies also report an increase in the 
sales of their securities. 


Many Stocks Are 
Dangerously Low— 


Cuicaco.—La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity business bulletin says: “Many 
leaders in industry, speaking each for his 
own line, are warning that a revival of 
business, coming at normal speed, will 
find many merchants with stocks too low 
to care for a resumption of the normal 
minimum demand. A shortage in hous- 
ing also exists. There are roofs enough 


Let the Daily Press 
Tell the Story 


to cover all our people’s heads, but new 
homes of the style a comfort loving and 
prosperous people want are few. As soon 
as the industry adjusts itself to new cost 
conditions it will find an eager market 
for its product.” 


Clearing Up 
Installments— 


Cuicaco.—Installment credits are be- 
ing cleared up. People are buying less 
on the installment plan and are paying 
up old accounts. Altogether, the volume 
of installment house paper and of direct 
loans to retail and wholesale merchants 
because of installment sales has dropped 
off by a large amount. 


t 


Increase in Cash 
Dividends— 

New York City.—An increase of 
more than $3,000,000 in cash dividend 
disbursements by the companies of the 
Standard Oil group in the third quarter 
of this year, compared with the corres- 
ponding period of last year, is indicated. 
The third quarter disbursements are the 
highest for the period in the history of 
the Standard Oil companies. 


Anthracite Mines 
Are Working— 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Reports re- 
ceived here indicate that the anthracite 
mines are working practically at capacity 
and additional soft coal properties are 
being opened in the mid-West. Other 
reports indicate a fine seasonal demand 
for agricultural equipment and that the 
dairy industry is in fine position, so far 
as demand and stocks are concerned. 


New Rails Mean 
More Ties— 


New York City.—The Reading Rail- 
road has announced the award of con- 
tracts for 30,000 tons of 130-pound steel 
rails, the contract going to the Bethle- 
hem Steel and Carnegie Steel companies. 
These rails will cost more than $1,000,- 
000 and will be used generally over the 
entire railroad. 


Depression Has Touched 
Bottom— 


Cuicaco.—The definite improvement 
in retail trade noted within the last three 
weeks is interpreted by State Street mer- 
chants as a positive indication that the 
business depression has touched bottom 
and that trade now is well launched on 
the upward trend. All agree that the 
briskness of business noted with the ap- 
proach of autumn promises a normal fall 
trade. 
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Home of a Famous Lumber Organization 


Some Considerations About Profit Making—Customers Willing to Pay for 


Service 





Fred H. Ludwig, president of the Merritt 
Lumber Yards (Inc.), Reading, Pa., is one 
of the widely known retailers of the United 
States. He has long been prominent in as- 
sociation work, and his success in modern 
management has caused him to be much 
sought for advice and assistance. 

It was our. ill fortune that Mr. Ludwig 
was away from Reading when the Realm 
called. In fact he was in Birmingham, Ala., 
so we decided not to drive down there to 
see him. But we were fortunate in meeting 
C. W. Irwin, secretary and treasurer of the 
company, and in learning from him some 
of the policies and objectives of this well 
known corporation. 

Every lumber yard tries to show a reason- 
able amount of net profit at the end of the 
year; but there are a good many ideas about 
the practical methods by which these desir- 
able profits are to be accumulated. Not so 
many years ago a very prominent official in 
association circles stated it as his matured 
belief that in the future most profits would 
be made from refinements of management 
that would cut out wastes and unnecessary 
costs. He said that price levels were pretty 
well fixed. General custom would add about 
so much to the wholesale cost of lumber, 
and if a dealer tried to go above the per- 
centage he would suffer a serious loss of 
volume. Hence the best he could hope to 
do was to turn as much of that gross mar- 
gin as possible into net profit; and the ob- 
vious way to do it was to cut out the leaks. 


Importance of Internal Management 


No one questiens the value of this effi- 
ciency in internal management. At best 
retailing profits are not large enough to 
carry much of a burden of needless cost, and 
the successful lumberman is always watch- 
ing his expenses. 

But valuable as this advice was and is, 
the Realm rather wondered if it told the 
whole story. It seemed to us as we went 
about the country that the gross percentage 
of profit varied a good deal from place to 
place. To be sure, if a statistician takes a 
hundred yards in one State and averages 
them up he is likely to get about the same 
figure that his inquiries would show to be 
the average of a hundred yards in another 
State. But the factor that always stopped 
us was the wide variation among the hun- 
dred that went into the average. -Time after 
time these statistical charts have shown 
average net profits down at the vanishing 
point; while at the same time the statis- 
tician would admit that some of the yards 
in the group were making adequate returns, 
others were in the red. 

We doubt if these differences always turn 
upon internal efficiency; upon reducing 





credit losses and delivery costs and the like. 
Sometimes they do; but it is our suspicion 
that in addition there has been a differ- 
ence in the mark-up. Dealer A gets a higher 
price for his merchandise than does Dealer B. 

Obviously it’s a hard thing to do; this 
getting a higher price for goods. And if 
both dealers sell upon the same service basis 
it is almost impossible. Price still talks. 
Some weeks ago a lumberman told us that 
he had bought a lawn mower from a chain 
store at just a little more than half the 
price asked in the locally owned hardware 
stores. He said he knew it was a sales 
leader, priced that way for the purpose of 
getting people to go 
to the chain store. 
Once there they might 
buy something else, 





Fred H. Ludwig, presi- 
dent of the Merritt 
Lumber Yards (Inc.), 
Reading, Pa., has made 
such a success in mod- 
ern lumber yard man- 
agement that his advice 
and assistance are much 
sought after 





and at least they’d re- 
member this bargain 
at later times. But so 
far as the customer 
was concerned in that particular sale, the 
two machines were placed upon an equal 
service basis, and price determined the 
sale. It determined the sale so completely 
that even a lumberman slipped around 
when no one was looking and bought a 
machine. 

If two lumbermen deal on the same serv- 
ice basis and Mr. A cuts the price 10 per- 
cent, he’ll add to his volume at the expense 
of the sales of Mr. B. Then Mr. B must 
content himself with diminished volume, 
cut his prices to match or think of factors 
which he can add to the transaction that 
will take it out of direct competition. Un- 
less we are seriously mistaken the lumber- 
men who make the outstanding successes 
make a considerable use of the last named 
method. 


Yards Which Offer High Value 


The Merritt Yards offer high value for 
the prices they ask, and the proof lies in 
the fact that their customers are satisfied 
and become regular buyers. But Merritt 
prices, measured by the general statistical 
averages of sales prices on lumber are not 
low. The obvious fact is that the Merritt 


Many Cash Sales—Handling Lumber in Unit Loads 


yards regularly offer values other than just 
lumber. 

For a good many years the Reading 
yard has been aiding its customers in financ- 
ing their buildings. For quite a long time 
it has operated a building and loan associa- 
tion right in its own office, and Mr. Irwin 
has been and still is secretary of this asso- 
ciation. From 70 to 75 percent of the com- 
pleted value of the property can be carried 
in a loan. Mr. Irwin said some investiga- 
tions had been made of an outside financing 
company but that its terms did not suit 
local customers. The service charge on the 
second mortgage and the fact that this mort- 
gage had to be liquidated in a compara- 
tively few years made the monthly payment 
pretty heavy. One of two things happened. 
Either the customer decided not to build 
at all, or he cut down the size of his house 
to the point where he could carry the 
monthly payments. He is usually quite wil- 
ling to undertake payments over a longer 
period of years if in this way he can make 
the monthly payments fit into his income 
without overloading. He has to live as well 
as pay for a house. 

Mr. Irwin said that in almost no case, 
where the house is financed for the client 
and the whole matter is shaped up in one 
transaction, does the customer question in- 
dividual prices on materials. Now the Mer- 
ritt prices are not excessive. They cover 
the cost of the service rendered and yield 
but a reasonable net profit. But since when 
have customers been content with the state- 
ment that prices are reasonable? Not in 
this incarnation. If they’re out for prices 
they’ll get them where they can; and if the 
seller goes broke it’s just too bad, but he 
doesn’t have to sell if he doesn’t want to. 
They pay the Merritt prices because these 
prices bring them the factors other than 
just building material. If the prices are a 
little bit higher than the general average 
for Pennsylvania, customers know that 
extra service means extra cost. They buy 
automobiles on time payments and are well 
aware that this makes the machines cost 
more. If they can buy their houses in one 
transaction with the assurance of fair treat- 
ment and technical service, and if they can 
know the house is going to be satisfactory 
in design, construction and resale value, and 
if in addition to this they know exactly 
how much it is going to cost by the month 
and how long the payments are to continue, 
they can make an intelligent decision on 
the whole matter. When the proposition is 
presented in this way there is little point 
to talking about the price of dimension or 
flooring by the thousand. If they shop for 
prices in this way it’s like buying the chas- 
sis in one place, the body in a second, the 
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lamps in a third and the starter in a fourth; 
with the business of getting it all put to- 
gether and painted and the coaxing of a 
banker into making a loan still to be done. 
The two ways of buying are distinctly dif- 
ferent transactions and can hardly be com- 
pared. 


Service Avoids Price Fights 


It doesn’t follow, either, that two dealers 
in the same town can’t do these things 
without getting into a price fight. It’s only 
the simplest of transactions that lend them- 
selves to price competition. Even two auto- 
mobiles in the same price class can be and 
usually are sold on considerations other 
than the cutting of prices or the making of 
excessive allowances on the old machine. 
The diffefent designs, the different talking 
points of suptgjority, the somewhat different 
manner of setting up the payment machin- 
ery have their bearing. A family knows 
about what it wants to pay for a car; but 
after this is decided it isn’t often the old 
business of whipsawing one motor dealer 
against another that turns the trick. And 
if two lumber dealers have reasonable serv- 
ice set-ups they may compete for the same 
house; but the man who gets it is less likely 
to give away all his profit in making the 
sale. He’ll be talking about other things 
as well as about price; and what is even 
more important his customer will be think- 
ing of what he’s going to get as well as of 
what it’s going to cost. 


A Down-Town Store 


The Merritt yard in Reading operates a 
down-town store; a handsome room with a 
carefully selected display of articles with 
a shopping appeal. There are built-in cabi- 
nets, garden articles, paints and the like; 
things that have a direct sales appeal in 
themselves and that suggest the general 
idea of building or modernizing. Mr. Irwin 
said rather frankly that the chief reason 
for operating the store is the matter of ad- 
vertising and suggestive salesmanship. Peo- 
ple see this store who might not see the 
yard. While it makes some sales that 
probably would be lost otherwise, and while 
it is never possible to analyze the sales 
exactly enough to tell which would have 
come to the yard anyway, there is a fairly 
well founded belief that the store does not 
directly pay its way. But indirectly it is 
believed to be an excellent business aid. It 
initiates many sales by creating interest on 
the part of prospects; and for this reason 
it is counted an important part of the mer- 
chandising equipment. 

The Merritt Lumber Yards have so well 
defined and successful a system of manage- 
ment that Mr. Ludwig has consented in 
various ways to extend this system to other 
yards in distant points. This matter has 
been noted in the news columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from time to time, 
and the Realm has no additional facts to 
add to the story. Apparently the methods 
and policies work well, with but minor nec- 
essary changes, in other cities. 

The Central Lumber Co. has an attractive 
and well kept yard, and we noted its hand- 
some blue and white trucks in many parts 
of the city. F. H. Kessler was not in the 
yard the day we called, but Wilmer Seifert, 
who has been with the company for many 
years, said that the spring and summer 
were developing an unusual volume of small 


cash sales. During the hour or two that 
we hung around probably a dozen such sales 
were made. The company has the usual 
large sales, of homes and the like, though 
this business lagged a little during the early 
part of the summer. Reading is an indus- 
trial town. Many of the industries were 
not working full time, and so quite a num- 
ber of men had the opportunity to make 
some improvements with their own labor. 
It is evident that these men are not hard 
up, since they are able to do this work and 
to pay cash for materials. 


A City of Home Owners 


Reading in fact is known as a city of 
home owners and ranks near the top of 
the percentage column in this respect. Sur- 
rounding the city is a fine agricultural coun- 
try, and we saw many herds of contented 
cows. About forty miles away is the town 
of Hershey, where the well known choco- 
lates are made. On the highways we saw 
a number of huge tank trucks, resembling 
the big affairs that haul gasoline; but these 
Hershey trucks haul the milk that is used 
in making chocolates. This is another vari- 
ation of the dairy business; a business that 
has its ups and downs but that almost al- 
ways means a thrifty countryside. 

Mr. Seifert said the yard did not attempt 


orders, but almost no one takes it away 
with him. The problem of delivery goes 
right through the list from the big orders 
to the small. These small deliveries are 
hard to manage. We have long made a flat 
charge for delivery, whether the load is 
big or little. There was a time when a de- 
livery charge equalling the cost of the lum- 
ber bought would send a man around to 
carry the stuff to the job if he had no other 
way of delivering it. But not now. Me- 
chanics’ wages are relatively high, and it’s 
cheaper to pay our delivery charge than to 
pay a carpenter to come and get the ma- 
terial. 


Modernization and Taxes 


“There is one factor which is checking 
the modernization movement here, and a 
very unfair and short-sighted one, it seems 
to me. If a house owner has his dwelling 
painted or does the kitchen over or fixes 
up the bathroom or adds a porch, the city 
immediately raises his taxes. The city has 
done nothing toward making the improve- 
ments. Paint and porches and fences im- 
prove the appearance of the city; but the 
city immediately penalizes an owner for 
doing it. His cost of improvement doesn’t 
end when he has paid for the materials and 
has settled with the mechanics. He has 

to pay the city for the 
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Main office of the Merritt Lumber Yards (Inc.) at Reading, Pa. able 


to make millwork, though it has a few ma- 
chines to do the simpler jobs. It has not 
done much with financing of customers as 
yet, though many requests come for this 
service, and it may be expanded in the 
future. 

Charles E. Hoffa, of the Hoffa Lumber 
Yard, has a compact plant near the center 
of town. This is a well arranged yard, kept 
with true Pennsylvania thrift, that utilizes 
all the space available. Dump trucks were 
bringing in stock from the railroad and 
dumping it in the alley to be placed in the 
bins. One full load would be dumped on 
suitable supports, and the next load would 
be rolled on top of it. Mr. Hoffa is con- 
sidering means of handling lumber in load 
units, though these plans have not yet been 
worked out. The idea is that economy in 
handling is a very real economy; and if 
unit loads can be placed in bins and taken 
out as units it will materially reduce yard 
labor. This is an idea employed effectively 
in the West. 

“There isn’t any pick-up trade in the old 
sense,” Mr. Hoffa said. “I can remember 
the time when many customers would come 
for their lumber, pay cash and take it away 
with them. Some still pay cash for small 







privilege. Taxation is 
a mixed-up affair at 
best; and of course 
governments have to 
have money upon 
which to run. But 
they take queer ways 
of getting it. 

“One reason Read- 
ing is a city of homes 
is the fact that indus- 
tries are widely diver- 
sified, and a good many 
women are employed. 
In former years when 
the building and loan 
offered about the only 
means. of __ profit- 
savings people 

would buy stock. 
After a time as their savings accumulated 
they’d use this money to build houses. 
There’s still quite a bit of saving done, but 
it is in other forms; Christmas clubs and 
vacation clubs and the like. This saving 
isn’t aimed so much at home ownership in 
these days, and there are a good many new 
ways of spending money. So it may be 
that for these reasons savings are not 
going into homes quite as much. Dealers 
may have to think of means of turning at- 
tention back to home ownership again.” 

There’s a big idea. Buying habits are 
being changed. They’re changed deliberately 
by other lines of merchandise with some- 
thing to sell. Why not take a hand in the 
game? The field is free, but it does call for 
considerable invention. 








A process for making hard lumber substitutes 
from corn stalks has been patented by Prof. 
Orland R. Sweeney, of the Iowa State College, 
Ames, it was reported recently and assign- 
ment of the patent rights has been made to the 
State college. It is expected that the plan will 
provide for conversion of thousands of tons 
of waste stalk into corn board. The stalks are 
pulped, the mat being subjected to great pres- 
sure between heated platens, which unites 
the fibers into one mass. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 

















Making a Start Toward a Home 


A very good suggestion for enlisting and 
stimulating interest that leads eventually to 
home building and home ownership is offered 
by John H. Shifler, of the Diebold Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., which 
concern has a definite plan for getting its em- 
ployees started along the road to home owner- 
ship. 

“We find that by starting some of our men 
in a building and loan association they get a 
good start toward building or buying a home,” 
writes Mr. Shifler. He proceeds to explain 
that by special arrangement with these em- 
ployees, 50 cents to $3 a week is taken out of 
their wages and turned over to the building 
and loan association. 

How well this plan has worked is shown by 
his statement that one of the company’s men 
who seemed never to have been able to save 
anything before, now has over $600 saved up 
as a start toward a home, while another has 
$2,000 accumulated in the building and loan, 
and is now starting work on a new home. 

As the most effective means toward chang- 
ing the tendency of so many people to spend 
their money for less essential things rather than 
for a home, Mr. Shifler suggests that people 
should be told more about the advantages of 
joining a building and loan association, and 
what it will do for them. 

He says that many people seem to think that 
a building and loan association or society is an 
institution intended only for people who want 
to borrow money, overlooking entirely the ad- 
vantages of regularly investing their savings 
therein, thereby receiving a good return on 


their money and at the same time accumulating 
a fund for the nucleus of a home. 

He strongly advises getting employees inter- 
ested in saving through a good local building 
and loan association, even though they may 
save but a small sum weekly. The main point 
is to get them interested, even in a small way, 
and then they will increase their savings as 
opportunity offers, and before long will find 
they have a sufficient amount accumulated to 
begin to think about realizing their dream for 
a home. 

“An automobile wears out, but a home gets 
better,” says Mr. Shifler in conclusion. 


“Oldest Indiana Yard” Quits 


Aurora, INb., Sept. 8—“The oldest lumber 
yard in Indiana,” according to the slogan let- 
tered on the big trademark sign appearing on 
the side of the shed of the R. C. Mattox Lum- 
ber Co., will soon be a thing of the past, as the 
company is retiring from business after eighty- 
two years of service, it having been established 
in 1848. 

The present proprietor, R. C. Mattox, after 
fifty-five years of active business life here, 
during which time he has won and retained 
the highest esteem of the community, will 
take a well earned rest from business cares, 
although it is his intention to continue his 
residence in Aurora. 

In addition to his connection with the R. C. 
Mattox Lumber Co., he is a director in the 
First National Bank, and a member of the 
public library board and of other civic organi- 
zations. 














This Week’s 


Has “Barn Yard Furniture” Department 


The Eclipse Lumber Co., of Belle Plaine, Iowa, has long maintained 
a department of “Barn Yard Furniture,” consisting of an open space 
at a street corner with the department name painted on the side of the 
adjoining building. In this space is a display of farrowing houses, 
brooder houses, feeders and other portables. This display serves the 
double purpose of advertising and of keeping the reserve stock to- 
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piece notched out serves as the end of the trough. Support and end 
piece simply have to fit, since they are cut from the same plank. The 
end piece, set inside the trough, is spiked in place through the trough 
planks and can not be pushed off; and the support keeps the trough 
from spreading when a porker decides to cool off on a hot day by 
taking an informal bath. This simply designed trough has become 
standard equipment on the farms around Belle Plaine. 


Timely Tip 


gether. One of the 
items of “barn yard 
furniture” that the 
local farmers appre- 
ciate is a hog trough 
of rather unusual de- 
sign. The end pieces 
are made of two-inch 
stock with a V-shaped 
notch to hold the 
trough boards. The 








Lumber Aids in Kiddies’ Education 


Lumber and retail lumber service have 
proved important in the education of the 
youngest generation of collegians. The sum- 
mer session of Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
lowa, home of the well-known Pioneer foot- 
ball team, included a pre-school made up of 
“freshmen” from two to four years of age. 
This school had the double purpose of starting 
the little folks properly on the long path of 








Slide used at Grinnell College pre-school 


education and also of serving as a laboratory 
for their older fellow students in child psy- 
chology. 

Boards of Pondosa pine formed an impor- 
tant part of the equipment for this school. On 
clear days the sessions were held under the 
apple trees of a big back lawn; and these 
boards served to improvise swings, shelves for 
stores, railroad trains and for many other seri- 
ous purposes suggested by the imaginations of 
the youngest collegians. Nails and full-sized 
carpenter hammers also figured in the curri- 
culum. Two-year-olds pounded earnestly for 
_— an hour at a time to sink a nail to the 
head. 

Among the equipment was a Medart slide, 
made in St. Louis. This slide is distributed by 
the Century Lumber Co., Des Moines, which 
rather specializes in playground equipment and 
garden furniture. The slide was loaned to the 
school through the courtesy of the Richardson- 
Phelps Lumber Co., of Grinnell, local distrib- 
utors of the line. 

—_—___—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


House of Wood to Be Grand Prize 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 8—Work on a 
Colonial home, of wood, which will be the star 
feature of the Milwaukee home show, March 
14 to 21, 1931, will be started this month, 
according to an announcement from officials of 
the show. The home will be located in a new 
subdivision in Shorewood, a suburb of Mil- 
waukee. The public has been invited to watch 
the progress of this model home of wood con- 
struction and to inspect its construction until 
it is completed and formally opened. The esti- 
mated cost for the home is approximately 
$10,000. The home will be the grand prize 
given for the Home Show. 

—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Firm Celebrates 100th Birthday 


LaNcASTER, PA., Sept. 8.—The retail lumber 
firm of G. Sener & Sons is celebrating its 100th 
anniversary this month. This company comes 
under the head of a landmark in Lancaster, hav- 
ing a history that reaches back to the very be- 
ginning of this city. It is said that a Sener 
brought the first lumber into the town of Lan- 
caster, which was then a seaport. 

Gottlieb Sener was in reality the founder of 
this business, although he was not a lumber- 
man in the present sense of the word. Jacob 
and Frederick, his younger brothers, were first 
in the business in 1830 and Gottlieb Sener 3rd 
entered in 1848. He later took his son, J. Fred- 
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erick Sener into the business, who in turn took 
his son, Frank Keller Sener in with him and 
his brother, William Z. Sener. 

Frank Keller Sener is “the man on the job” 
at the present time and this concern is operated 
by him and his son, J. Frederick Sener 2nd. 
The G. Sener & Sons establishment is located 
on a busy corner, and the sign they have erected 
calling attention to their 100th birthday is at- 
tracting a great deal of attention. 


Sales Opportunity for Dealers 


The popularity of the miniature golf courses 
which have been multiplying all over the coun- 
try has suggested to the trade promotion de- 
partment of the Southern Pine Association a 
means whereby retail lumbermen may increase 
their volume of sales by doing some merchan- 
dising and promotion work, which suggestion 
is elaborated in an illustrated folder which the 
association is now mailing to retailers in south- 
ern pine consuming territory. 

The folder shows how profits from miniature 
golf courses can be greatly increased by hav- 
ing them housed so that the game may be 
played the year around. “For the owner of an 
outdoor amusement of any kind, such as minia- 
ture golf, or for those who intend embarking 
into some amusement business, or those who 
desire an auditorium for public use, there is 
offered an arc-section building, built in mul- 
tiples, which is not costly, and which can be 
purchased through the local retail lumberman, 
who will also make all arrangements for erec- 
tion.” The foregoing statement is quoted from 
the circular, which says further: 

“Designed by Harry E. Weaver, architect, 
of Houston, Tex., this type of building is al- 
ready in practical, everyday use in cities such 
as Cleveland, Houston and New York, where 
it has undergone all required tests. This is 
a typical arc-section building, built of factory- 
made section units of southern pine, each sec- 
tion approximately 6 feet by 10 feet, bolted to- 
gether as the building is erected, and easily 
dismantled at any time by merely unbolting, 
thus giving complete salvage, ready for move- 
ment to any other place. 

“The building is 100 feet wide and 150 feet 
long, or longer; that is, it is built in standard- 
ized multiples so that the length may be in- 
creased. Buildings of this type can be used as 
a skating rink, either roller or ice, dance hall, 
theater, exposition, garage, covered swimming 
pool, or for housing a miniature golf course.” 

The folder further explains how for in- 
creased income the owner of such a structure 
can, if desired, include stores or shops at the 
front corners, which would give two facings to 
each store. Plate glass fronts permit excellent 
visibility to all parts of the building, as well 
as from the street, and same is true of the 
continuous windows on all sides, 8 feet high, 
which may be readily opened for ventilation. 

Dealers in southern pine consuming territory 
who have failed to receive the folder referred 
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to, or who may desire further information, may 
obtain same by addressing the Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, La. 





For Easy Opening Garage Doors 


“Three seconds and it’s open.” That tells 
the story of the “Over-the-Top” equipment for 
garage doors which the Frantz Manufacturing 
Co., Sterling, Ill, manufacturer of Frantz 
Guaranteed Builders’ Hardware, is preparing to 
place on the market in the immediate future. 

Some of the advantages of the new equipment 
are its ease and convenience of operation by 
women, or even children, as with a slight pull 
on the handle on the outside the door rises with- 
out effort and comes to a stop 
in overhead position without fur- 
ther action by the operator. The 
same effect can be accomplished 
from the inside of the building by 
a gentle push with the foot at the 
bottom of the door. 

It is to be noted that the Frantz 
company is making and selling 
equipment for operating garage 
doors, not the doors themselves. 
Frantz “Over-the-Top” door 
equipment can be installed on any 
set of new or old doors that 
measure 7 to 8 feet high and 
up to 8 feet 6 inches wide, re- 
quiring only 2 inches space above 
the head jamb. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows installation 
on old doors. 

Here is something that should help the dealer 
to sell garage doors. The cost of the equipment 
is so moderate that garage builders and owners 
will want it installed to save themselves the 
annoyance of types of doors that are difficult 
of operation or have failed to give satisfaction. 

The equipment is easily and quickly installed, 
and should find ready acceptance for use on 
doors of private, public and apartment house 
garages, warehouses, greasing and filling sta- 
tions, etc. 


Shows That Now Is Time to Build 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Sept. 9.—In an effort to 
stimulate ‘immediate buying in building mate- 
rials and in all other lines of merchandise, as 
well as construction activity, a Milwaukee news- 
paper has published a survey of present buying 
and construction costs as compared with the 
same period of 1929. 

Pointing out that every item that goes into 
the building of a house today is less than it 
was a year ago, the newspaper quotes mate- 


rial dealers and contractors and other members - 


of the building business as asserting that the 
present is one of the best times in recent years 
to build, and declares that costs are about 14 
percent less at present on houses under $10,000 
and 20 percent less for those above that price. 

Figures procured from the Wilbur Lumber 
Co., of West Allis, were quoted, citing as an 
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Front of an ‘arc-section. building, with stores at corners 


example figures on a home built at a cost of 
$5,013 in 1929 and duplicated this year at a 
cost of $4,349. The home is a story-and-a-half 
frame structure with 4-inch pine siding and 
white pine trim, oak floors in the living and 
dining rooms and maple elsewhere, interior 
finish of oak and gum, and foundation of ce- 
ment blocks. 


The “Test” Has Been Made 


Apropos of a story appearing in this depart- 
ment last week, a reader says: 

“You may not be aware that the ‘Interesting 
Test’ which you suggest, but do not advise, 
lumber dealers of ‘an investigating turn of 











An installation of “Over-the-Top” garage door equipment 


mind’ to make, to prove the effect upon sales 
of a courteous attitude toward customers on 
the part of employees, as compared with what 
might be called merely decent treatment, has 
actually been tried out, with results about as 
forecast in your article.” 

As proof, he submits the following clipping, 
apparently from a hardware trade journal: 


TREAT THE CUSTOMER WELL 

On a certain day the boss of a hardware 
store instructed the clerks to be no more 
than ordinarily attentive to customers. That 
night the store’s sales showed an average 
purchase price of 27 cents for the day. 
Next day the dealer asked his clerks to be 
especially accommodating to customers. 
That night the store’s sales showed that the 
average purchase price had risen to 90 
cents. It pays to treat the customer wéll. 


And, we might add, a little extra attention 
to customers will pay as well in a lumber :yard 
as in a hardware store, perhaps better. 

—__ 


Among the Boston Retailets 


Boston, MAss., Sept. 8—The Downes Lum- 
ber Co. has just unloaded at its South End 
yard a shipment of 150,000 feet of No. 1 com- 
mon rough fir timbers, 10-foot to 40-foot, in 
sizes 8x8, 10x10 and 12x12. Although busi- 
ness dropped off 20 percent to 40 percent in 
recent months, things are now picking up and 
a good fall trade is anticipated, it was stated 
at this well known retail yard. 

At the yard of the Barrett Lumber Co. in 
Roxbury it was stated that most of the city 
dealers could have done a lot more business 
this year if they were willing to take a chance 
on questionable credits. “We prefer to feel 
our way along and play safe,” the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative was told. “The 
wholesalers are co-operating; they understand 
the situation and are generally disposed to be 
helpful, so instead of carloads of lumber we 
often are picking up just what we need to 
carry us along.” 

Even with extra care about credits, collec- 
tions have been in recent months and still are 
very slow, according to the Hammond Lumber 
Co., successors to the Jordan Lumber Co. in 
Malden. 

At the yard of the W. T. Kirley & Sons 
Lumber Co. in Boston the opinion was ex- 
pressed that “people are going to loosen up” 
this fall, bringing a prompt expansion in new 
construction work as well as in building re- 
pairs, alterations and modernization, with a 
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corresponding improvement in the local retail 
demand for lumber items. 

Although business has been off about 20 per- 
cent in Everett, profit is being maintained, ac- 
cording to the Lang Lumber Co., because most 
of the people building today are able to pay 
their bills and the wide-awake, efficient re- 
tailer can choose the cream of this business, 
with the result that he “can enjoy living and 
know what it is all about.” 

The Pope & Cottle Co., of Chelsea, Malden 
and Revere, reports that, although current busi- 
ness is nothing to brag about, they are doing 
very well with ready-built houses, garages, etc. 








Will Open a New Lumber Store 


Winona, MINN., Sept. 9.—The Hayes-Lucas 
Lumber Co., of this city, operator of some 55 
line yards throughout the Northwest, will for- 
mally open its new lumber store at Brainerd, 
‘Minn., on Saturday, Sept. 13. 

“We have attempted to carry out modern 
jdeas in changing the office into a store, in 
which we will have permanent displays of our 
representative merchandise, including racks of 
different sizes and grades of lumber,” says 
Ward Lucas, vice president of the company. 

Manufacturers of various lines handled by 





the firm will be present at the opening of the 
new store, to give sales talks as well as answer 
questions of those viewing the displays. Mr. 
Lucas says that a large attendance at the open- 
ing day fete is indicated. Among those pres- 
ent will be Ormie C. Lance, of Minneapolis, 
secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
association, and E. J. Fisher, also with offices 
in Minneapolis, representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


Quality Products Are Preferred 


It pays to handle quality products, because 
that is the kind most people prefer to buy. 
Illustrating that truth, this department was re- 
cently informed by an Iowa retailer that he 
handles a complete line of high quality paints, 
manufactured by a nationally known concern, 
but in addition to that line also carries a 
cheaper grade of paints, to meet mail order 
and other price competition. He reported that 
nine out of ten of his paint sales were of the 
quality goods, and that even when customers 
came in asking for something cheap he very 
often was able to convince them that they 
would get better satisfaction and more value 
for their money in the long run by buying the 
high grade product. 





Yard Holds “Open House Day” 


GEORGETOWN, TEx., Sept. 8.—The local branch 
of William Cameron & Co. held “open house” 
on a recent afternoon, many visitors passing 
through the salesrooms and inspecting the 
companys’ line of building materials, specialties 
and home decorations. The company’s line of 
built-in features was featured. 

Floral offerings sent in for the occasion by 
the Bedford Lumber Co., the City National 
Bank and Lindell, Peterson & Co., added to the 
attractiveness of the offices and showrooms, 
and attested the good will of the senders. 

Besides a number of officials from the com- 
pany’s general offices at Waco, many of the 
branch yard managers were in attendance, some 
of them accompanied by their wives, as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Richards, New Braun- 
fels; Mr. and Mrs. Tom Bigham, Lampasas; 
Mr. and Mrs. Tommy Wilson, Belton; Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Holmeyer, Temple; Mr. and Mrs. 
Coward, Rockdale; Mr. and Mrs. John Kuhl- 
mann, Holland; Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Guggolz, 
Gatesville; Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Shaw, Rogers; 
Mr. J. T. Rogers, Red McCormick, Frank 
Matysaw, all of Taylor; W. P. Phillips, Mart; 
A. W. Holubee, Granger; G. W. White, jr., 
Granger. 


Aggressive Effort Brings the Business 


VINELAND, N. J., Sept. 13.—After reading some of the reports con- 
cerning business conditions, it is refreshing to know that there are still 
retailers who smile complacently when dismal sounds of hard times fill 
the ozone. First-hand information is somewhat surprising, inasmuch 

















Showing front of Walter E. Turner’s office, Vineland, N. J. 


as it has revealed that there are many retailers who are not bewailing 
their fate, and some who are actually forging ahead of last year’s sales. 

Included in this latter classification is the Walter E. Turner retail 
yard at Vineland, whose business in August exceeds that of the same 
month in 1929. Instead of adapting a “what’s the use” attitude the 
Turner ensemble has turned a Scotch ear to the blue-noses of business 
and is selling lumber and millwork as in “ye good old times.” 

Faced with the philosophy that says “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,’ Mr. Turner has replied with another truism of equally ancient 
vintage, “A setting hen gathers no fat.” Translated into the language 
of lumberdom this means, of course, that Mr. Turner has been stepping 
out and getting the business. Just how successful he has been may 
be discovered by noting the fact that August was a rosy month, and 
that September is expected to equal if not pass it. 

Just recently, to cite concrete examples of this reaching out for the 
business, the Turner yard received orders to supply the lumber and mill- 
work for new high schools in both New Castle and Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, for the Leesburg Prison at Port Elizabeth, N. J., and a new 
building which was added to the Vineland State Hospital group, lo- 
cated in its own home town. This yard is also getting the majority of 
the contracts for homes built by individual home owners in Vineland 
and the two adjacent towns of Millville and Bridgeton. 

These jobs were not landed by dreaming in the sultry atmosphere of 
midsummer. The two Turner salesmen have been on the job every 
minute of each working day, bidding on all public institution work and 
every private contract within a radius of twenty miles. At the office, 
the importance of buying right has been emphasized, and several of 
the jobs were landed only because the purchasing department knew 


how and where to buy the lumber, flooring and millwork required for 
each operation. 

Working with the architect on the big operations and the contractor 
on the smaller projects, the boys at Turner’s have kept right on in 
the face of a depressing season. Beside the large contracts, a substan- 
tial farm trade has been built up. Now that the harvest season is about 
over the farmers and poultrymen will form the foundation for a new 
buying bloc that will help a lot during the fall and winter months. 

Located in the heart of the poultry and truck farming section of 
southern New Jersey, the Walter E. Turner yard has supplied thousands 
of feet of lumber and building supplies to the nearby rural communties. 
And with the service which it gives there is small chance of inroads 
being made by the mail order houses. 

Although success demands no explanation, it might be pointed out 
that a prime factor in serving distant customers has been the service 
rendered by the delivery department. With a fleet of new trucks 
similar to the one shown in the illustration, this concern thinks nothing 
of hauling material to an operation fifty miles away. 

Walter E. Turner is another outstanding example of the regular 
fellow who never “sells the home town short.” He believes in the 
gospel of co-operation as fostered by the trade associations. The bond 
of mutual interest which brings the retailers together in this territory 
is the Cumberland County Lumbermen’s Association. This group meets 
on alternate weeks in Vineland, Millville and Bridgeton. A good meal 
usually precedes the meeting and about twenty-five members gather 
around the festive board. Mr. Turner and his associates highly praise 
the work of the local lumber association, which has been very helpful 
in bettering lumber conditions. The meetings have made it possible to 
exchange credit information and to promote a better code of ethics. 

The Turner yard, located along the Pennsylvania railroad tracks of 
the Millville-Philadelphia line, boasts of a fine fleet of trucks and 
twenty-three employees in the office and yard. Practically every kind 
of lumber and millwork is carried in stock. Paint and hardware are 
also stocked for the convenience of the contractor who wants to purchase 
as much of his material as possible in one place. 








One of the Turner fleet of delivery trucks 
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Use of Cement on the Farm 


[By E. W. Dobson, Minneapolis, Minn.] 


It is important that you protect the invest- 
ment in your building, whatever it may be, by 
placing it on a good foundation. Today the 
logical material for foundations is concrete. 

I would urge you to make the best concrete 
you can. There are only two kinds of con- 
crete, good and bad, and poor concrete is just 
money thrown away. If you are not sure that 
the sand and gravel you intend to use is of 
good quality, take a sample to your dealer, 
who will be pleased to have it tested for you. 

Use enough cement. There is no economy 
in skimping on cement, for if your concrete is 
good it will last indefinitely, but if it is bad it 
will soon begin to deteriorate. 

Within the last ten years it has been defi- 
nitely proven that the strength of concrete de- 
pends on the ratio of the water to the cement. 
The less water you use and yet have a work- 
able mixture that is plastic and can be readily 
placed to fill the forms, the stronger your con- 
crete will be. Cement is just a mineral glue, 
and if you dilute the glue with excess water 
you weaken it. 

In order that your concrete may look well 
and be true to line and grade, have your forms 
strong and well braced. With reasonable care, 
the form lumber can afterward be used in your 
building. 

After your concrete is placed, give it time 
to cure. Portland cement sets and hardens 
from the action of the water, so as soon as 
the concrete is 24 hours old, give it plenty of 
water. Keep it thoroughly wet for a week. 
If possible and convenient, an even longer 
time is of benefit. It is best not to remove 
forms too soon. If possible let the forms stay 
in place at least a week in warm weather, 
and two weeks in cold weather. 

Be careful about back-filling against base- 
ment walls. Delay back-filling as long as you 
can so as to give the wall time to gain strength 
to resist the pressure of the back-fill, which is 
much greater than is usually understood. 

Concrete walks and steps are best if made 
with what is called one-course construction, 
that is, using the same mix of concrete all 
through. One-course work costs less than two- 
course, and is less liable- to fail. Concrete 
walks and steps are appreciated by the women 
on the farm, for they prevent mud being 
tracked into the house. 

Use this same one-course construction for 
the floors of your barns, hog house and 
chicken house. The floor thickness will of 
course vary with the weight of the animals 
which use them. Do not finish barn floors too 
smooth. Don’t use a steel trowel, except in 
finishing mangers where a smooth finish is de- 
sirable, but use a wooden float, which gives a 
true but slightly rough surface which provides 
a better footing for the livestock. 

A concrete floor in the permanent laying 
house and larger colony type brooder houses is 
very desirable. If you desire, this:may be laid 
in two layers, with tarred felt between, which 
is insurance against any dampness rising from 
the ground beneath. In use, such a concrete 
floor is generally covered with sand or clean 
straw, and scratch feed fed upon it. 

Concrete is particularly adapted to construc- 
tion of all underground structures, as it will 
not decay or deteriorate from contact with the 
earth. 

Among such structures one of the most val- 
uable is the septic tank for the treatment of 
sewage. Without it the problem of sewage dis- 
posal is difficult and may lead to danger to 
health if not properly handled, but with a sep- 
tic tank, properly made and installed, every 
farm may have the comforts and benefits which 
come with the installation of running water and 
modern plumbing, together with the protection 
to health which such a system provides. 


The farmer who has not had an underground 
storage cellar of concrete can not appreciate 
the many uses to which it may be put in addi- 
tion to the storage of vegetables. To the 
farmer who raises potatoes, as a specialty, or 
as a rotating crop, an adequate underground 
storage cellar is practically a necessity. This 
is equally true of the farmer who raises onions, 
or the root crops, such as turnips, beets etc. 

If rainwater is to be stored for use, concrete 
offers the material for a cistern outside the 
house and covered with earth; or it may be 
built in the basement, directly under the sink. 

Wells and springs, when used as sources of 


supply for drinking water, should be most care- 
fully protected against danger of contamina- 
tion from surface water. The use of fir well 
curbing for the well lining and cement for the 
surface cover is strongly recommended. 

Where cleanliness and sanitation are impor- 
tant, use concrete freely. Its use for the milk 
house is in this respect particularly important, 
for the building can be so constructed as to 
allow it to be easily kept spotlessly clean and 
absolutely sanitary. More and more the health 
authorities and the large buyers of milk and 
cream are demanding milk houses built to a 
sanitary standard from all those from whom 
they buy. 

The economic loss in this country from de- 
struction by rats runs high in the millions of 
dollars. You can and should built out the rat 
with concrete. Allow him no refuge and no 
food and he will soon leave. 


Handling Scraps for Kindling 


Handling the small scraps of lumber, worth- 
less except for kindling wood or other special 
use, which daily accumulate in any lumber yard 
operating a planing mill, is a problem that has 
been solved in a clever way by the Charles A. 
Hohmeier Lumber Co., of Chicago. 

The difficulty usually lies in storing the kin- 
dling until it is wanted and then in loading it 























Close-up of bottom of bin—note arrow 


on or into the truck. The planing mill at the 
Hohmeier yard is on the second floor of the 
main shed. Most of the short-length material 
left after the manufacture of screens and other 
specialties made by this company is utilized 
in making doll furniture and other small arti- 
cles. Pieces too small for this use, and there- 





Truck is “spotted” below and hook released 





fore suitable only for kindling, are thrown into 
one of four bins that are conveniently located. 
These bins do not 








Top view of the four self-dumping bins for kindling 





rest upon the floor, as 
would appear from 
this picture, but each 
has a trap-door bottom: 
The bins are located 
over the driveway. 
Loading a truck is a 
matter of but a few 
minutes instead of the 
“puttering” job usually 
associated with the 
handling of kindling. 
The truck is driven un- 
der whichever bin is to 
be emptied, the driver 
knocks loose the sup- 
porting wooden hook 
(one of which is indi- 
cated by arrows in the 
photographs) and the 
double trap-door falls, 
dumping the kindling 
into the waiting truck. 
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farm Fences, Fertility and 
the Farmer’s Profits 


One test of a good farm is the amount and condition of fencing in use 
thereon. In fact, modern scientific farming, which is only another way 
of saying profitable farming, is impossible without proper fences. Most 
retail lumber dealers having an agricultural trade handle fencing, in the 
sense that they carry it in stock for delivery to customers as called for, 
but it is to be feared that not all of these dealers merchandise this prod- 
uct as aggressively as they should, in view of the importance of its use 
both to the farmer and to the dealer. 

It may be asked why the dealer should feel a special interest in pro- 
moting the sale of farm fencing, beyond his interest in making the sale 
and getting his money. That question is easily answered, because if it 
is true that good fences contribute to the prosperity of the farmer, to 
that degree they increase his buying power and render him a better and 
more satisfactory customer of the local lumber yard. It is everywhere 
admitted that good farm buildings tend to increase the farmer’s profits, 
and good fences likewise play a similar part. Every lumber dealer pre- 
fers to do business with farmers whose buildings and fences alike are 
up to the standards of first-class modern farming practice. Therefore it 
is up to him, as a merchant interested in the welfare and prosperity of 
his community, to help bring about such condition by promoting the sale 
of the materials essential to its consummation. 


Diversified Farming Restores Fertility 


The soil is the basis of farm prosperity. Its fertility is mined year 
after year by a one or two crop system of farming. Without returning 
fertility and humus to the soil the earning power of the land dwindles, 
and income therefrom likewise decreases. There are two reasons why 
diversified farming is being adopted so widely and so rapidly. The 
first is the necessity of returning plant food to the soil from which it 
has been taken away these many years. The other is a desire to adopt 
a system of farming which will reduce to a minimum the danger of 
crop failures, thus assuring to the farmer a regular cash income, which 
from the lumber dealer’s standpoint spells buying power. 

Farm income is based upon one factor alone, broadly speaking, and 
that is, the crops raised. The kind of a crop the farmer raises depends 
on many things, among them the kind of seed used, the intelligence with 
which he plants and cultivates that seed, his system of rotation, and 
more than all, the maintenance of soil fertility. No matter if a farmer 
practices all the most advanced methods advocated by the best authori- 


Aluminum 


The Dealer Is 
An Important 
Factor in This 
Triangle 


ties, if his soil is not fertile he is not going to get good crops. Without 
good crops he will be limited in his receipts of cash, and without cash 
he can not buy the lumber dealer’s wares. But let the same farmer 
take the same soil, and handle it in the same way, but put a hog-tight 
fence around it and in addition raise some cattle, hogs, sheep and chickens, 
then rotate his livestock, his pastures and his legumes, he will have a 
good crop, because his soil will be fertile and capable of producing that 
kind of crop. Thus it largely comes back to the matter of having good 
and sufficient fences. 


Proper Fencing Increases Pasture Capacity 


The agricultural experiment stations have discovered that the same 
number of acres of pasture will carry nearly twice as much livestock 
if the pasture is divided and the stock rotated from one field to another 
throughout the season. This system again demands fences for sanita- 
tion and the promotion of good health among the livestock, while for 
field arrangement, or as it is sometimes called, farm planning, the need 
for good and sufficient fences is equally imperative. 

Years ago, when many of the farms of the country were first laid out 
and the field divisions were made, horses were the sole source of power 
and the farm implements used were comparatively small. Now a great 
many farmers are using tractors and large units of power-operated ma- 
chinery, but in most cases they are trying to get along with the same 
system of field arrangement that was used when horses supplied the 
power. At the same time, they have been trying to adopt modern and 
profitable methods .of crop rotation, but find that it is practically im- 
possible to rotate crops successfully without a proper arrangement of 
fields. It doubtless is true that the average farmer is not “fence- 
conscious.” That means that the tremendous potential market available 
will not open up of itself. True, in every community there is more or 
less spontaneous demand for fence, but to realize anything like the full 
possibilities of the market there must be real merchandising and sales 
promotion efforts put forth by both manufacturer -and retailer of fencing 
material; but in the last analysis the responsibility rests very largely 
with the local dealer, who is in personal touch with the farmers of his 
community, and who is the logical salesman for a product which, rightly 
used, will contribute so greatly to the prosperity of the farmer. Many 
dealers by special effort have doubled and even trebled their sales of farm 
fencing, while others have increased their sales in a lesser but very satis- 
factory degree. 


Paint as a Priming Coat 





As paint in some form is necessary to protect 
wood from the weather and to give it an at- 
tractive color and finish in all forms of con- 
struction, lumbermen are vitally interested in 
the effective use of paint over wood. The ma- 
terials and labor consumed in painting a house, 
for example, add substantially to its original 
cost and to its upkeep; and when, owing to 
paint defects and failures, frequent repainting 
becomes necessary, the cost seems dispropor- 
tionate to the protection. 

Paint problems have received attention from 
many authorities, including at least one lumber 
manufacturers’ association. Sometimes dissatis- 
faction with a paint job has been due to mis- 
understanding of the fundamental principles of 


painting and sometimes to defects*in the paint, 


used. In fact, laboratory research has expléded 
some of the theories of painting and ~has 
brought to light some facts that should lead to 
the adoption of better methods of painting. 

It was 'to be expected, of course, that a study 
of wood structure would indicate the principles 
underlying the proper application of paint as well 
as the essential qualities of the paint itself. The 
only way that a paint oil can penetrate wood is 
through minute pits or openings in the cell 
walls. Once through these openings, it may fill 
the cell cavity and pass on through other open- 
ings into the next cell cavity. It does not, how- 


ever, penetrate or saturate the substance of the 
cell wall. Pigments contained in the oil are 
too large to pass through these small openings 
and are filtered out. The immediate result of 
deep penetration, therefore, is to rob the pig- 
ment of oil essential to a firm paint film, result- 
ing in a dry or “starved” undercoat that has 
poor adherence and protecting qualities. 

Paint oil seldom penetrates wood to a depth 
of more than five or six cells on edge or flat 
grain surfaces, except along medullary rays. 
Hence its moisture proofing value after it has 
penetrated the cell cavities is slight. Even lin- 
seed oil, as a dried film, has a low moisture 
proofing efficiency and allows moisture to pene- 
trate readily through the surface film to the 
wood fibers. The trouble resulting from ex- 
pansjon of wood due to the access of moisture 
is well. known to lumbermen. 

There have been many investigations and ex- 
periments made. with the aim of producing a 
paint that would fulfill the requirements proved 
to be essential. These investigations have 
shown that the ability of paint to protect wood 
from the effects of weather and give to it the 
longest life is measured by its moisture proofing 
efficiency. It has been determined that many 
paint failures could be avoided by the use of a 
special primer coat on wood, the ideal primer 
to possess the following properties: 


1—Its moisture-proofing efficiency throughout 
a long life should be maintained high enough 
to prevent rapid changes in the moisture con- 
tent of the wood. 

2—It should be opaque to sunlight and main- 
tain a high degree of elasticity. 

3—It should show uniformly good adhesion 
over both spring wood and summer wood. 

4—It should show good adherence over knots 
and resin pockets and prevent the bleeding 
through of water-soluble stains and resin. 

5—It should have sufficient “tooth” to give 
good adherence to top coats of paint. 


It has been demonstrated that aluminum paint 
possesses initially and retains for a long period 
a high degree of moisture proofing efficiency as 
well as the other requisites mentioned. For ex- 
ample two coats of aluminum paint with an 
initial moisture proofing efficiency of _85 per- 
cent retained an efficiency of 82 percent after 
eighteen months’ exposure. Experience in prac- 
tical use on houses fully confirmed the con- 
clusions reached from laboratory tests. 

Proper drying of wood has been recognized, 
especially in recent years, as essential to the 
satisfactory use of wood. It is practicable to 
dry the wood at the mill and start it on its way 
in proper condition. But it not infrequently 
happens that by the time it receives its prim- 
ing coat of paint the wood has been so exposed 
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as to take up enough moisture to lesson the effi- 
ciency of, if not to render worthless, the so 
called protective coat. There have been at- 
tempts, therefore, to develop a paint that not 
only answers the requirements of a priming coat 
but that can be applied to the material, siding 
for example, at the mill. On the basis of ex- 
tensive laboratory experiments and considerable 
practical experience, the Aluminum Company 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. is offering an 
aluminum paint for this purpose. Also arrange- 
ments have been made to have the aluminum 
priming coat applied to siding, and perhaps to 
other products, at the point of production. In 
furtherance of this undertaking the Aluminum 
Company of America, has published an informa- 
tive booklet entitled “Aluminum Paint in the 
Protection of Wood,” which will be sent on re- 
quest and which every lumberman will read 
with both interest and profit. Much of the fore- 
going is based upon the text of the booklet, 
which contains additional data on the protec- 
tive qualities of aluminum paint. 


deficit confronting it. 


Australian Tariff Problems 


PertH, Australia, Aug. 15.—The Federal 


Government has raised widespread antagonism 


to its drastic proposals to still further add to 
the duties on lumber, and dig deeper into the 
taxpayers’ pockets to make up the enormous 
The timber merchants 
have been seeing their trade put in jeopardy 
for the last nine months but now they are voic- 
ing their indignation and drawing attention to 
the wholesale dismissals that must follow this 
increased burden on everything they handle. 
Every fresh impost on imported lumber has but 
urged the local sawmiller to cry for more until 
now practically a wall of prohibition has been 
put around Australia, and still there is no rush 
of orders but rather a decline because costs of 
building have gone beyond a fair thing. Specu- 
lative building is practically at a standstill be- 
cause the houses are unsaleable and people have 
not the money now to risk on the instalment 
system. 


But the latest proposal of the Government to 
impose a sales tax on timber is about the last 
straw as it affects not only imported but locally 
produced timber. It is only 2% percent, but the 
sawmillers allege that it is sufficient to destroy 
the last margin of profits and they are literally 
up in arms about it, calling meetings first of 
their own class and uniting with public bodies 
in demonstrations against the whole series of 
new duties and taxes. Australia was never con- 
fronted with so serious a financial situation as 
at present, and while everyone is denouncing 
the Labour Government everyone admits that 
something extraordinary has to be done to re- 
store the economic equilibrium before the coun- 
try is pushed by its creditors to the precipice of 
bankruptcy—and perhaps repudiation. 





SLow GrowTH 
“Where’s the rock garden you told the hired 
man to make?” 
“I suppose he has planted pebbles.” 


Pulling Down Cost of Conveyors 


Knowing that economy of operation interests 
every lumber concern that is now using, or is 
considering the installation of, conveyors, the 
managing editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
asked an engineer of long experience this ques- 
tion, “What must a lumberman do to make 
his conveyors last longer?” For it is evident 
that if service is over a long period of years, 
the annual cost of such installa- 
tion is greatly reduced. This 
engineer, Frederick Wehle, has 
had seventeen years’ experience 
in the application of elevating, con- 
veying and power transmitting 
equipment throughout many in- 
dustries, and is a member of the 
staff of the Link-Belt Co., of 
Chicago. 

In replying to the above query, 
Mr. Wehle emphasized the fact 
that in recent years there have 
been immense improvements in 
the design of conveyors, which 
result in the economy. of power 
and greater durability. For in- 
stance, roller-bearing belt-con- 
veyor idlers now available require 
less than half the power used by 
older models. Friction has been 
so largely overcome by such con- 
struction that, instead of having 
to be lubricated 365 times a year, 
two lubrications a year keep the 
modern idlers well supplied. 
Naturally they give much longer, 
and much more satisfactory, serv- 
ice at lower unit costs. Some 
conveyors of recent manufacture 
have sets of cut-tooth alloy steel 
gears that operate silently in oil, in dustproof 
housings, and that have dust-proof roller bear- 
ings for the shafts. 

The maker of conveyors has been able to 
take full advantage of metallurgical research in 
improving the wearing qualities of all the parts 
of his equipment, it was pointed out. He is now 
able to utilize heat-treated alloy steel chains, 
with case-hardened pins and bushings, which 
only a few years ago could not have been 
furnished at any price, but which through mass 
production methods are now readily available 
from leading chain makers at reasonable prices. 





Fitting the Conveyor to Its Job 


After calling attention to the improvements 
available, Mr. Wehle emphasized the import- 
ance of proper selection among them, so that 
the conveyor may be fitted. to its special job. It 
is not to be expected that a first-class piece of 
machinery will give its best results when used 
for work it was not built to do. “Suitability is 
a big step toward durability,” he asserted. 
First of all, the user should be very clear as 
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to the nature of the material to be conveyed, 
he advised. It would be unwise to infer that in 
all conditions the conveyor suitable for a sort- 
ing chain would perform as well if used for 
sawdust, and modifications of design may be 
necessary to fit a conveyor for slabs, shavings 
or other material. 

Attention was called by Mr. Wehle to the 
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engineering staff 


necessity for stating the daily tonnage to be 
conveyed. But the nature of the feed, of this 
tonnage to the conveyor, must be considered. 
If it is regular, then the amount of tonnage in 
a certain number of working hours tells the re- 
quirements fully. If the conveyor has a large 
tonnage dumped on it every ten or twelve min- 
utes, the requirements are different. And of 
course if the whole day’s tonnage is to be 
conveyed in, say, five hours, the conveyor must 
be of a capacity to take care of that flow. 


Engineering Skil! Effects Economies 


It is when these points have been decided, 
and the elevations and route of the conveyor 
have been figured out, that good engineering 
can effect large economies in designing the 
specific installation. A horizontal movement 
might be by drag or by apron, by belt, or by 
a screw conveyor. A continuous bucket con- 
veyor for a given case may be better than a 
skip hoist. And if vertical and horizontal 
movements are to be combined, the experienced 
conveyor engineer can show the combination 


chain installation in a lumber mill has had incorporated 
all the modern improvements developed by a competent 


that gives most economical operation. 

The conveyor engineer is valuable because 
he foresees what the ordinary man _ hindsees. 
He wants the installation readily accessible for 
oiling, for cleaning and for painting, because he 
wants it to have the care that insures long 
life and consequent low cost. He will lay out 
paths of travel that are economical, see that 
clearances are safe, and design 
the chutes so that they will not 
clog. He will figure the load 
and select the design and ma- 
terial for every part—shafts, bear- 
ings, chains, gears, idlers, sprock- 
ets and pulleys—so that the con- 
veyor will work easily and de- 
pendably under the conditions 
outlined. And finally he will 
choose supports that will remain 
rigid and thus keep the conveyor 
in line. 

Maintenance costs were touched 
on finally by Mr. Wehle. The 
durability of a conveyor rests 
primarily on the man responsible 
for its selection, he stated, for it 
is evident that if a good engineer 
is allowed to control the installa- 
tion, and not skimped on first 
costs, the unit cost throughout 
the life of the conveyor will be 
much less. “Let your engineer 
know your aims,” he said. “Good 
engineering is the least expen- 
sive thing you buy.” He pointed 
out that, as a result of good en- 
gineering, the unit cost of hand- 
ling materials nowadays with 
first-class equipment, as com- 
pared with the unit cost of the same work on 
conveyors of earlier design, has been heavily 
reduced. After the installation has been made, 
Mr. Webhle said, length of life will naturally 
depend on care in maintenance. He said jok- 
ingly that the man brought up with a horse 
and feeling a close kinship with him will 
get the most out of him, and that similarly 
a man who has sympathy with machinery has 
the best luck with it. But evidently Mr. Wehle 
doesn’t trust much to luck in the installations 
he makes! 





THE CHAUTAUQUA County (N. Y.) forestry 
council will have a display at the annual fair 
in that county this year. An age-guessing con- 
test of trees will be conducted. Three differ- 
ent size logs will be on exhibition and each 
contestant will guess the age of the logs. The 
winner is to receive a hand ax as a prize. 
There will also be a display of woodlot prac- 
tices. Circulars giving examples of good for- 
estry will be distributed. 
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Two Lines Vie for Railroad 


PortLAND, Ore., Sept. 6.—That the Hill sys- 
tem of railroads has in mind a line of its own 
from Portland to the Oregon coast by way of 
the Oregon Electric and on through Polk and 
Lincoln counties to Yaquina Bay was inferred 
when Bert E. Allen, of Newport, testified be- 
fore Interstate Commerce Commissioner T. F. 
Sullivan at the hearing on the application of 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
to purchase the Valley & Siletz line. Mr. Allen 
represented the Newport Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Port of Newport as interveners 
in the case in which both the northern lines 
and the Southern Pacic seek permission to gain 
possession of the Valley & Siletz road. Mr. 
Allen said that it had been reported that the 
northern lines had made surveys from Valsetz, 
terminus of the Valley & Siletz line, down Eu- 
chre Creek to a connection with another log- 
ging line that dumps logs into Yaquina Bay, 
and he said it was hoped the northern lines 
would build such a connecting link if permitted 
to purchase the Valley & Siletz. He said such 
a link would make available 3,500,000,000 feet 
of timber and 1,100,000 cords of pulpwood trib- 
utary to Newport. 

The Southern Pacific applied to the commis- 
sion for permission to purchase the Valley & 
Siletz line, after the northern lines had filed 
their application. It was brought out by South- 
ern Pacific officials at the hearing that the 
Southern Pacific had long contemplated the 
line’s purchase. 

Mr. Allen testified that the Southern Pacific 
had been within four miles of Newport for 41 
years, and that Newport favored the sale of 
the Valley & Siletz to the Hill system which 
seemed willing to do things in Oregon. 





Back Healing Worries Railroads 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 6—A significant 
development, of last month particularly, has 
been the increasing use of intercoastal boats 
by shippers who lay down lumber at points 
from Chicago eastward. There has always 
been more or less back-hauling of lumber from 
Atlantic ports, but the $8 rate has made pos- 
sible tremendous savings. One large rail ship- 
per estimated that the volume of lumber being 
shipped by water and back haul is 500 percent 
greater than ever before. 

In the last few weeks lumber has been pur- 
chased at $15 f.a.s. Puget Sound, shipped for $6 
for actual space used, and with the addition of 
a 15 cent insurance charge, 20 cent staking 
charge and $4.25 back haul freight has been de- 
livered to Pittsburgh territory for $25.60. The 
same stuff delivered by rail, at the 88% cent 
rate, would cost about $33. Similar back-haul 
shipments have gone to Cleveland with a sav- 
ing of $5. Dry dimension has been sent into 
Detroit at a saving of about $4.50. These sav- 
ings extend westward up to Michigan territory, 
varying with the kind and quality of lumber and 
the actual cost of the water shipment. One 
large shipper estimated the average saving to 
be $3 to $4 a thousand. 

The fact that it takes from six to eight weeks 
on the average for delivery of an order on the 
Atlantic coast by water shipment makes the 
use of rail facilities necessary for many pur- 
chasers. The present habit of ordering only 
for immediate needs, and specifying immediate 
shipment, tends to discourage water shipment in 
spite of the saving possible. As one wholesaler 
put it: “Here’s an order that just came in re- 
questing that the car number be wired tonight. 
That fellow is not interested in water ship- 
ment.” 

On the other hand, another man interviewed 
said that many east coast firms are using water 
to deliver such items as are continuously kept 
in stock, reserving for rail shipment those 
orders calling for lumber not commonly used 
or bought to fill specific needs. 

Representatives of the transcontinental rail- 
ways interviewed are much disturbed over the 
situation. It appears as if the effort to obtain 





regulation of water shipments by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, long supported by many 
shippers and lumbermen, will be intensified. The 
fact that the eastern lines are profiting by the 
situation, while western lines are losing, splits 
the carriers on any proposd solution of the diffi- 
culty. Another factor against the western roads 
is that lumber can be shipped from Chicago 
to New York at an 18 cent rate; going the 
other way the roads get a 34% cent rate. In 
other words it is most profitable for the eastern 
roads to back-haul all lumber. 

The average rail shipment from Seattle 
reaches destination in about two weeks, accord- 
ing to several men interviewed. Rail shipping 
therefore saves a full month over water ship- 
ment. 

Several informants have declared that the $9 
rate for October is not attractive to the ship- 
ping companies, and that considerable tonnage 
now out of intercoastal trade will remain idle 
for the present. Hence intercoastal space may 
become a premium if the volume of lumber 
shipped by water and back-haul increases. 





Makes New Connection 


SAN Francisco, Cair., Sept. 6.—E. P. Ivory, 
sales manager of the Charles Nelson Lumber 
Co., and one of the most prominent lumber 
executives of the Pacific coast, has announced 
his resignation and retirement from Pacific 
coast affairs. Mr. Ivory will go to St. Paul 
to join the Weyerhaueser Forest Products Co., 
where he will have charge of advertising. 

The career of “Pat” Ivory in Pacific coast 
lumber circles has been one of dexterous prog- 
ress. Coming to San 
Francisco in 1924 he 
joined the California 
White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion as a special repre- 
sentative in charge of 
research and promotion. 





E. P. IVORY, 
San Francisco, Calif.; 
Becomes Connected 


With Weyerhaeuser 
at St. Paul 





His duties here carried 
him to the four corners 
of the United States 
where he preached the 
gospel of sugar pine. 

When the sugar pine 
producing mills ventured 
a sales organization of 
its own under the name of the Sugar Pine Sales 
Co., Mr. Ivory was chosen as its guiding spirit. 
Here, once more, he carried sugar pine to the 
East, opening new channels for its use and 
doubling efforts on established outlets. 

At the time the company was dissolved Mr. 
Ivory was immediately drafted by the Charles 
Nelson Lumber Co. through its president, 
James Tyson, as sales manager in charge of 
the pine division. His connections here again 
carried him through the West and on to the 
East, this time with both pines and redwood. 

His resignation was announced today and 
he leaves for St. Paul during the coming week. 
St. Paul is lucky! 





See Improvement ™ Oklahoma 


Tutsa, OKLA., Sept. 8—Having recently 
taken over the State agency for Philco radios, 
the Spurrier Lumber Co. last week held a meet- 
ing of all of the yard managers, this meeting 
being devoted entirely to a discussion of the 
merchandising of radios. Yard managers in 
attendance expressed the opinion that the en- 
suing six months will witness a considerably 
improved business over that reported for the 
previous six months. In this connection, Tru- 
man Hall, of the Tulsa office, says that condi- 
tions locally are improving and he looks forward 
for good business during the next few months. 


Resumes Wholesale Business 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 6.—The Foster Mor- 
gan Lumber Co. has again opened an office in 
the White-Henry Stuart Building and will con- 
tinue the wholesale lumber business. FE. G. 
Morgan is in charge. The Foster Morgan 
Lumber Co. was founded about seventeen years 
ago and, barring a short cessation, has been 
one of the leading wholesale firms since. 

E. G. Morgan’s father started a sawmill in 
Washington forty-six years ago to furnish ma- 
terial for the Northern Pacific Railroad which 
was then building its line to Seattle. The fam- 
ily has continued in the lumber business since 
that time. 





Form Protective Association 


ALBANY, GaA., Sept. 8.—Owners of tracts of 
timber in this section of Georgia formed a 
timber protective association at a meeting held 
in the Hotel Gordon last week. J. W. -Rey- 
nolds is president; Mrs. W. L. Davis, vice 
president; E. M. Donalson, secretary-treasurer. 
An official name for the organization will be 
selected later, it was stated. It is planned to 
sign up owners of more than 100,000 acres of 
timber lands. 


H. M. Sebring, assistant State forester with 


headquarters in Atlanta, was at the meeting 
and explained methods and costs of protecting 
forest property, showing the relatively small cost 
of the work as compared with the enhancement 
of values resulting. 





Atlantic Rates on a Parity 


Battimore, Mp., Sept. 8.—For the first time 
in years lumber freight rates from Baltimore 
among other north Atlantic ports, will be on a 
parity with the south Atlantic and Gulf ports 
next month. The North Atlantic Freight Con- 
ference today made announcement that begin- 
ning with Oct. 1 the rates on heavy woods will 
be 30 cents per 100 pounds and on light woods 
40 cents, the same as those charged by mem- 
bers of the South Atlantic Freight Conference. 
This equalization had been long urged by the 
shippers especially. of northern hardwood lum- 
ber, but for a long time no attention was paid 
to the pleas that the rates from Baltimore and 
ports north should be at least as low as those 
from the more southern ports, especially in 
view of the longer distance by water to the 
southern and Gulf ports. 

Now that the equalization has come, how- 
ever, it promises to cause trouble for a time 
for the northern shippers, since their buyers, 
having taken shipments on the basis of the 
higher rates, are likely to ask for some allow- 
ance because of the reduction, which means in 
effect that they must mark down the stocks re- 
ceived under the higher rates by the amount 
of the reduction, which will be anywhere from 
$3 to $5 per 1,000 feet. Eventually, of course, 
it will place the northern shippers in a better 
position than they were with respect to the 
export trade, for the lower rates from the 
southern ports had resulted in almost stopping 
shipments from the northern ports except in 
the case of certain high grade hardwoods, 
which were needed on the other side and on 
which the buyers were willing to pay the higher 
rates. The new rates will place Glasgow on 
a plane with London and Liverpool. 

Eventually it is expected that the action of 
the North Atlantic Freight Conference will 
result in hardwoods moving in larger volume 
through the northern ports and in the elimina- 
tion of what has been of late almost a southern 
monopoly. Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
was promptly advised of the change in rates 
and has been busy posting members of the 
organization. For a time the North Atlantic 
Freight Conference members resisted a rate re- 
duction on the ground that the shippers had 
signed contracts covering the year and that they 
were obliged to stand by these contracts. 
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Progressive Steps Toward 


Wind Proof Walls 


A new step has been made toward winter 
comfort and heating economy. The amount of 
air leakage through walls, floors and _ roofs 
under wind pressure has been measured, and 
methods developed for preventing such leakage 
almost entirely. 

Heat is lost from buildings in two ways. It 


velocities are generated by a mortor driven fan. 
The joint between frame and funnel is made 
very tight, so that air can escape from the 
funnel only through the sample wall panel. A 
similar funnel on the other side of the panel col- 
lects the air which leaks through and measures 
the amount per minute by a suitable device. 
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Fig. 1. Apparatus for measuring air infiltration through wall panel 


leaks out through the materials of construc- 
tion by conduction, in the same way it comes 
to one’s hand from the hot end of an iron 
poker. It also goes to warm cold air, that 
finds its way in through crevices and cracks, 
between boards or bricks, between window sash 
and frames, under doors, and even between win- 
dow and door frames and the surrounding walls. 
The direct heat losses by conduction through 
brick or stone, wood, concrete, or glass have 
been quite closely measured, and it has been 
possible for some time to estimate them ac- 
curately in designing heating plants. There 
has been considerable information also on air 
leakage around wood and steel sash, and 
around doors. Only recently, however, has 
leakage of cold air through the walls, floors and 
ceilings of residence buildings been measured, 
so that heating engineers can tell what to allow 
for it in selecting furnace and radiator sizes. 
The tests by which this new information was 
secured also disclosed certain types of walls 
through which the air leakage even at -high 
wind pressures is negligible. They put in 
builders’ hands complete means for preventing 
uncomfortable drafts and cold spots in resi- 
dences, and combined with current information 
on heat losses directly through building ma- 
terials they open up new possibilities of com- 
fort and heating convenience and economy. 
The apparatus used for these tests is shown 
in Fig. 1. Samples of the walls to be tested 
are built complete in timber frames 6 feet wide 
and 9 feet high, so that a full section of side- 
wall, floor or roof construction is tested. One 
side of the timber frame is fitted against a 
huge funnel in which air pressures correspond- 
ing to those on a building at different wind 


Over 40 types and variations of frame con- 
struction were tested at the University of Wis- 
consin under auspices of the American Society 
of Heating & Ventilating Engineers. The panels 
were constructed of representative grades of 
materials with inspection by a licensed archi- 
tect toinsure that workmanship corresponded to 
that in ordinary practice. The results of these 
tests are given in Table 1 and cross-section 
sketches of the frame walls in Figs. 2 and 3. 
The tests brought out some interesting points, 
however, which are not apparent from a casual 
look at the tables, and which should be of the 
keenest interest to architects, builders and home 
owners. 

Most of the values given are 
for one finish surface only, either 
the inside or the outside of a 
frame wall. The few tests on 
complete walls proved as ex- 
pected that under laboratory con- 
ditions the resistance of the wall 
is that of the tightest side and 
the less resistant surface has lit- 
tle effect in preventing leakage. 
There was only .02 cubic foot 
difference in leakage between 
panels 1-B-1 and 1-D at 15-mile 
wind pressure, and only .05 cubic 
foot between 7-D and 7-E. 

The advantage of two highly 
resistant surfaces is none the 
less great, for several reasons. 
During the high velocity gusts 
of an ordinary storm the pres- 
sure between the inside and out- 





By F. P. CARTWRIGHT, 
Chief Engineer, 
National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association 


and the total leakage through the wall is re- 
duced proportionately. Furthermore, with two 
tight surfaces, air which may get through one 
surface of a wall due to occasional imperfec- 
tions of design or workmanship is still shut off 
from the interior of the building and the leak- 
age over the whole structure is undoubtedly 
much less than when one surface is only fairly 
tight. 

In the frame wall almost any combination of 
good building paper with the familiar sheathing 
and siding or shingles, affords one of the de- 
sired tight surfaces, and lath and plaster the 
other. It makes little difference apparently 
whether the plaster is on wood lath (9A), 
metal lath (10A) or fiberboard (9D); whether 
the sheathing under the building paper is butt 
edged (1B) or matched (3-B); or whether 
shingles (7-D), bevel siding (3-B) or drop 
siding (2-B) are used over the paper. 

Obviously plaster must be handled with more 
than usual care if it is to afford the protection 
indicated by the tests. It must be carried down 
behind baseboards and closely worked into suit- 
ably rabbeted joints of window and door frames, 
so that air which finds its way into stud spaces 
can not work around the edges of the plaster 
sheet. 

No data were secured on the leakage through 
plaster cracks, but this is probably very small, 
since most such cracks are not more than one- 
fiftieth of an inch wide. In this connection the 
effect of wall paper in reducing the leakage 
through plaster from .17 cubic foot to .10 cubic 
foot at 15-mile pressure, and that of sizing and 
paint in reducing it to zero, are highly signifi- 
cant. 

Recent tests by the United States bureau 
of standards show wide differences in the 
strength, and air and water permeability of 
different types of building paper. Sisalkraft 
and Triple X used for the most part in the 
Madison tests, were among the best of the 
papers tested by the bureau, but panel 9-G 
tested at Madison, in which a low grade paper 
was used, showed results almost as good as 
the better papers. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, if this would hold true in practice. Ob- 
servations by the field staff of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association have dis- 
closed that low grade paper, with little tearing 
strength, may be badly rent and damaged in 
application or by subsequent storms, thereby 
defeating its purposes. 

The additional cost of good building paper 
over the low grades often used is slight, and 





side wall surfaces does not have 
time to build up to that outside 


View of several panels tested for air infiltration 
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well worth the difference in fuel economy and 
comfort. Inexperienced builders often select 
the thick soft felts for sheathing purposes, un- 
der the assumption that they have superior in- 
sulating value. The difference in this respect 
between a thick, soft paper and a thin tough one 
is so small, however, and the wind proofing 
effect of a tough paper carefully applied is so 
important, that the tough paper should by all 
means be used, no matter if it happens to be 
a little thinner. 

Wide laps and liberal use of the asphalt 
brush to seal joints are particularly important 
when bevel or bungalow siding are used, since 
air penetrates quite readily behind the siding 
and will find its way along the wall to open- 
ings in the paper, if such are left. 


Another important finding from the test re- 
sults is that shingles should not be used without 
paper beneath, where exclusion of cold 
air is a factor. Leakage through any 
type of shingles over matched or open 
decks was reduced at least 99 percent 
when similar construction was used 
with building paper between the shin- 
gles and the base. Apparently air finds 
its way readily through the small 
openings between shingles but is quite 
completely checked by the building 
paper which is held tightly in place by 
the numerous closely spaced nails with 
which the shingles are applied. The 
moral of this, of course, is that not 
only shingle walls, which now generally 
include building paper, but also roofs 
where it is desired to prevent air pene- 
tration into attics or top story rooms, 
should be carefully equipped with paper. 

The point may be raised that this 
threatens decay of the shingles but this 
objection appears to be founded more 
on fancy than on fact. Extensive ob- 
servations of old shingle roofs in the 
northern parts of the country show lit- 
tle or no tendency to decay, even when 
applied on tight board decks. The 
data in Table 1 (see next page) indicate 
a free circulation of air among the shin- 
gles and even with paper beneath there 
seems no reason to expect that they 
would accumulate enough moisture to 
permit decay. In locations closely 
shaded, or in the more rainy regions 
south of the Mason-Dixon line, there 
undoubtedly would be greater probabil- 
ity of decay due to reduced air circula- 
tion, but under these circumstances air 
leakage becomes a much less important 
consideration. 

Tests were made of two popular 
fiberboards often used for sheathing of build- 
ings. In both cases the air leakage was many 
times that characteristic with lumber sheathing 
and building paper. There was a considerable 
difference between the two boards, which ap- 
parently was due more to a slight difference in 
the care of application than to any great differ- 
ence in their resistance to direct air penetra- 
tion, and results of those tests indicated that 
unless the edges of such boards were fitted very 
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carefully all over the wall surface, air leakage 
may be considerable. The leakage with one 
board was slightly greater and with the other 
slightly less than the average leakage experi- 
enced with ordinary tongue and grooved board 
applied without building paper. For competi- 
tive purposes a test was made of the leakage 
directly through these boards with the joints 
sealed with air tight tape. The leakages under 
these conditions were 2.9 and 3.3 cubic feet 
respectively, or about ten times that of building 
paper and sheathing. 


Results with the newly developed end- and 
side-matched sheathing were rather disappoint- 
ing, in that they showed a considerably higher 
range than sheathing which was tongue and 
grooved at the sides and butted over studs. 
This additional leakage, however, was entirely 
discounted by the use of building paper over 


the sheathing and there seems to be no objec- 
tion to the use of the more economical end- 
and side-matched material where paper is also 
applied. 

The test program also went extensively into 
the resistance of various types of frame wall 
finishes customarily employed for garages, air- 
plane hangars, farm structures, and other shel- 
ter buildings, but for lack of space these find- 
ings are not discussed here. 
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“Inside” view of panels plastered on wood and metal lath 


Confer on Agriculture, Forestry 
and Animal Industry 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 8.—In addressing 
the opening session of the First Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Agriculture, Forestry and 
Animal Industry, Acting Secretary of State 
Cotton declared the gathering was “one of the 
highest expressions of constructive Pan-Ameri- 
can effort.” He added that it was “modern and 
open diplomacy.” The topics included in the 
agenda of the conference, he said, “are basic to 
the prosperity of all the nations here repre- 
sented.” 

Representatives of twenty different countries 
were in attendance at the opening session, held 
in the Pan-American Union Building. 


Secretary of Agriculture Hyde asserted that ' 


great and lasting benefits could confi- 
dently be expected from the conference 
through the great possibilities for fruit- 
ful co-operation among American re- 
publics. He pointed out that the world- 
wide depression of agriculture empha- 
sizes that “we can not think exclusively 
of our own country in overcoming the 
depression.” While the delegates of the 
several countries are by virtue of the 
inevitable facts of international life 
competitors, Mr. Hyde declared they 
are also and first of all friends, all seek- 
ing a higher degree of prosperity for 
their respective farmers. He added: 

“No greater service can be rendered 
to civilization than to contribute to the 
advancement of agricultural well being. 
A happy and a wholesome civilization 
can not be maintained if its base is a 
decadent agriculture. An _ industrial 
civilization can not continue upon a 
narrow and unstable agricultural foun- 
dation. For these reasons your delib- 
erations are not only of mutual inter- 
est and of great moment to your re- 
spective countries, but to the world.” 

Maj. R. Y. Stuart, chief of the For- 
est Service, presented an interesting 
paper on “Forest Surveys.” He pointed 
out that in order to formulate sound 
public and private policies dealing with 
the conservation of forest resources and 
the utilization of forest land it is neces- 
sary to know certain basic facts. Rea- 
sonably accurate information regarding 
existing forest resources and the pres- 
ent demand upon them, he said, is of 
primary importance. In formulating 
long-term policies it is essential also to 
know something regarding the future supplies 
and demands, the major added. 

The delegates were told by Maj. Stuart that 
no accurate survey showing the existing forest 
resources of the United States in detail has 
ever been made and still less has there been a 
basis for prediction as to future supplies. How- 
ever, Congress two years ago authorized a 
comprehensive survey which will require about 
10 years to complete. Funds for preliminary 
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work were made available last year. 

In outlining the kind of information which 
is expected to be obtained in. the survey, Maj. 
Stuart said it would include the extent, char- 
acter and location of existing forest resources, 
the rate of depletion of forest resources and 
the rate of renewal, and also the present and 
prospective requirements for timber and other 
forest products. 


Maj. Stuart said it was not sufficient to know 
the facts as to forest resources and require- 
ments within our national boundaries because 
wood and other forest products are important 
objects of international trade. He said our own 
policies with respect to conservation and reha- 
bilitation of our forests are bound to depend to 
a considerable extent upon whether other coun- 
tries may supply our needs, compete for our 








Table 1—Description of Test Panels and Summary of Results of Air Infiltration Tests 


Description of Construction 


Panel Outside Construction Inside Period Miles Per Hour Panel 
No. Sheathing Bldg. Paper Siding Construction in Days 5 15 30 No. 
1A 1x6 Green Dressed and 
Side Matched No. 
1 Common........ ee DD cictcex POE scvinescaaveaes 29 16.3 81.2 188.0 1A 
1A1 As in 1A except knot 
hole plugged ...... UO cpeotines eee ee ee ere 29 16.3 78.6 182.0 1Al1 
1x10 Bevel 
1B 1x6 Air Dried Butt- Bldg. Paper Siding Air 
Bdged No. 1 Com. B occcccces Dried ..++« DN St cates at 70 0.04 0.28 0.78 1B 
Paint added 
to Siding in 
131 As im 1B. .cccccvccecs As in 1B..... 2D sdececee OG <wiipnne ence mania 6 0.03 0.18 0.43 1B1 
Wood Lath and 3 
' Lp. Gb Dbcsxceseccens As in 1B..... As in 1Bl... Coats Gyp. Plaster. 68 0.03 0.16 0.33 1c 


Air Infiltration in Cu. Ft. 
Per Hour Per Sq. Ft. of Wall 
Standing Wind Velocity- 


%x2 Expand- 


1D 1x6 Air Dried Dressed edMetal 1% 
and Side Matched in.—3 Coats 
No. 1 Common..... seamed BEGGS. 0.0 cn PIO Kecscecicuseses 29 0.02 0.08 0.15 1D 
2A 1x6 Air Dried Dressed 
and Side Matched 
No. 1 Common..... OP siciaca None ....---] OS ee s.24 42. Of ~ Bh 
1x6 Drop Sid- 
Bldg. Paper ing Air 
SS Am Mh Ghiniccdvisces Bh bss waades caer 6s .acnsens acwas 14 0.04 0.28 0.78 2B 
Paint Added 
to Siding in 
C6 De th Dis idecdiccnews As in 2B..... Oe cig aan ah eas ices. 6 0.03 0.27 0.75 2Bi1 
3A 1x6 Air Dried Dressed 
and Side Matched 
No. 1 Common..... WORD | seccves None ....--. PP no ceaes ovee dnt 28 1.3 9.3 28.8 3A 
1x6 Bevel 
Bldg. Paper Siding Air 
TE GH. Dihisisccévasce BE cscvsanee Dried ..... PO vnteeg séanesnwe 14 0.04 0.28 0.78 3B 
Paint Added 
to Siding in 
FF 2 fee « 2 te Tc kus Sear oS ve wha Ou ee eors 6 0.02 0.11 0.27 3B1 
5/2-16 in. Red 
Cedar Shin- 
38C 1x4 Boards on 65 in. gles —5 in. 
Centers No. 2 Com, None ....... DE 20S aids ectwvesnoees 69 13.4 69.5 172.0 3C 
Bldg. Paper 
Se Oe Oh Biwasscvicnss Ts Sinha eins a! Se Berry 69 0.07 0.38 0.84 3D 
4A 1x6 Air Dried Dressed Bldg. Paper 
and End and Side A, Studs . 
Matched No. 1 Com. Vertical ...None ....... BO hbase gedwwe eens 29 0.05 0.31 0.90 4A 
ie fe Ree ie eee None ....--. PPD: 6 656-00:0 dng one a eee eee 80.3 184.5 4Al 
5/2-16 in. Red 
Cedar Shin- 
4B 1x8 Air Dried Ship- gles—65 in. - r 
lap No. 2 Common. None ....... a eee 14 2.1 15.3 45.3 4B 
1x6 Air Dried . 
Bldg. Paper os Drop 
B, Studs Siding 
RS ge Ps Vertical ... Painted ~~ Beret rr tree 4 0.06 0.23 0.45 4D 
1x6 Sheathing End 
Oe Te... cenedarnasaonse an & &D..... As in 4D.... and Side Matched,, 6 0.06 0.23 0.45 4E 
4F 1x6 Air Dried ee 
End and e 
Matched No. 1 Com. None ......, WENO scccueeld SD vie whiae seen None 3.6 28.3 82.7 4F 
heath- 
7- ee bees 7 ngppees ae oo ee SE ibirhes eancrarc ears 30 3.8 16.1 36.4 6A 
Corrugated 
Eee ee arr Pe ds vines peeeione 14 9.0 45.4 106.7 6B 
“24 in. Red Ce- 
dar Shingles 
6C 1x8 Air Dried Ship- 11 in. Ex- - 
lap No. 2 Common. None ....... posed ..... SPO ns cenarr sewdewn 14 7.2 43.8 116.7 6C 
1x10 Boards— 
Spaced 1x4 
Battens— 
CD NEMO cocescccvsccerse Pe Settee re PEE CG hws cerns won 14 16.3 86.9 206.0 6D 
7A Insulation B Sheath- 
ime WeSTE cong cons ee waewlac ee SE 540s Sok n x caee 30 1.6 9.1 22.8 7A 
24 in. Red Ce- 
dar Shin- 
7B 1x6 Boards on 11 in. gles 11 in. 
Centers No. 2 Com. None ....... OE cBOD bascsccccvceves 16 22.1 122.6 307.1 7B 
Blag. Paper 
Te 0 GR Fiisaceveaces e i ttacktewe Be: De Ge... DD owe va degedses 67 0.02 0.13 0.25 7C 
5/2-16 in. Red 
D 1x6 Air Dried Ship- Bldg. P pg Sage og 
7 x r e p- g. Paper gles 7% in. 
RR PPE a se<se . vee and ee ee 7 0.03 0.17 0.42 7D 
Wood Lath and 3 
TH £6 Gh Si vcce veces As in 7D..... As in 7D....__Coats Gyp. Plaster. 14 0.02 0.12 0.31 TE 
Wood Lath and 3 
SR DD ciencsvncenvesss eee WEOMO cvccves Coats Gyp. Plaster. 15 0.02 0.17 0.52 9A 
As in 9A Plus Dec- 
GP FE se ikevecwnenseces ey a a orative Paper ..... 10 0.01 0.10 0.26 9B 
Insulation A 
. Lath and 
9D None .......--eeeee. pre ee eee 5c. TO hc cs ee Le 29 0.07 0.39 0.90 9D 
9E 1x6 Air Dried End 
and Side Matched 
No. 1 Common..... None ....... B®. -anesens WO Secon nce eceanak 2 3.6 28.3 83.8 9E 
Poor Grade 
i: Oe Thistisecssev’ ere ee NT 6 a mshi oi ice Sbesiw ace None 0.4 2.9 5.9 9F 
1x6 Drop Sid- 
Ce Me Wi CW oncinccecs As in 9F.... ing Painte@ Name ...vccceccccccs 13 0.01 0.10 0.21 9G 
Metal Lath and 3 
RD PEE 46 bndenawblaatauns PR gencens eee Coats Gyp. Plaster. 14 0.03 0.23 0.60 10A 
As in 10A Plus Siz- 
ge ere: eee = SN 2 check eee ing and Flat Paint 10 0 0 0 10B 
1x6 Sheathing End 
O0ee Se: ncowcecea Caves lore er and Side Matched... 7 8.3 48.8 122.8 10C 
Corrugated 
ot ee eee otoe UOMO covcces Beal cece RO We Mv vsewss oe § 1.2 8.1 22,2 10D 


foreign markets or look to us to fill their own 
requirements for forest products. What is true 
of the United States, he said, is true of the 
forest policies of other American countries, 
each of which must know the facts regarding 
its own resources and requirements in order to 
develop a constructive, long-term policy of for- 
estry and land utilization, and must also have 
ng information regarding each of its neigh- 
ors. 

Maj. Stuart also presented a paper on “Pas- 
toral Surveys,” dealing with the question of the 
wise management of range lands. 





Utilization Exhibit in Theater 


WasuincTon, D. C., Sept. 8—Some 80,000 
persons will become better acquainted with the 
activities of their Government this week as a 
result of an exhibit set up in a local theater 
by the National. Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion of the Department of Commerce. 

The primary purpose of the exhibit is to 
bring about a better understanding on the part 
of the public regarding the committee’s efforts 
to'insure a wiser and more efficient use of wood 
and forest products as a means of advancing 
commercial reforestation. 

Prospective home owners are given an idea 
of some of the essential points to consider in 
the construction and design of a home. Minia- 
ture models and numerous charts illustrate 
proper methods of construction and emphasize 
such features as proper insulation, correct 
methods of laying shingles, use of treated lum- 
ber to prevent the attack of insects and decay 
and the advantages of grade-marked lumber. 

An elaborate display of furniture is arranged 
to acquaint the consumer with essential fea- 
tures which should be considered in order to 
protect his dollar. 

That the committee has been very active in 
disseminating useful information is shown by 
a chart pointing out that 462,571 wood utili- 
zation publications have been sold during the 
last three years. If these publications were 
placed one on top of another they would make 
a pile 3,500 feet high, 11% times the height of 
the capitol. 

Attracting considerable attention is a photo- 
graphic description of the wooden airplane han- 
gar fire test recently made at the bureau of 
standards, in which the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization co-operated. 

An enlarged photograph of the “You Can 
Make It” contest winners together with various 
prize winning articles made out of second-hand 
wooden containers and other odd pieces of lum- 
ber, heretofore generally discarded, is proving 
of unusual interest, especially to the younger 
boys and girls. Among the articles being ex- 
hibited are a model monoplane, galley-viking 
ship, bird house, stand and a taboret, all made 
by Washington children. 

The various uses to which wood flour and 
its products, ranging from dolls to dynamite, 
are put, are emphasized in the exhibit covering 
this product. ; 

A display of charts showing a large variety 
of turned birch products, including items from 
rolling pins to toothpicks, is attracting special 
attention also. 

The economic benefits of using proper stains 
and varnish is explained, while another exhibit 
illustrates how good furniture gets together. 

In the opinion of Director Axel H. Oxholm, 
of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, the exhibit is an eyeopener to thousands 
of Washingtonians who seldom come in direct 
contact with the forest industries. 





MAKING DreAMS CoME TRUE 


“Joe,” she hinted, “do you believe in 
dreams ?” 

“T dunno.” 

“I keep dreaming of diamonds.” 

“Well, I'll take you to the baseball game 


tomorrow.” 
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Holding the Markets for Wood 


Trade Extension Activities of the National Organization and Other 
Lumber Interests—Flood Shows Wood’s Durability 


Wood in the Dayton Flood 


Dayton, Oun1o0, Sept. 8—Walter G. Schaef- 
fer, prominent architect, recalls an interesting 
incident growing out of the Dayton flood of 
1913, which left desolation and terror in its 
wake but brought to light another fine record 
for wood. 

Among ‘other things, Mr. Schaeffer was 
called upon several years later to remodel an 
old house of the post-Civil War aristocracy 
into a fraternal club -house. 

A remarkable situation was encountered in 
the condition of cabinet woods that had been 
wholly submerged for five days during that 
memorable inundation, said Mr. Schaeffer. 
Be it remembered that the flood waters were 
high in acid content to the extent of causing 
the facings of stone buildings to spall and 
flake off in great patches, mortar joints to be 
deeply scored and exposed metal work to be 
attacked by the corrosive action of the flood. 

So it was indeed remarkable to find that 
bird’s-eye maple paneling doors and trim in 
the fine interior of this old house withstood 
the action of this 5-day immersion and emerged 
absolutely unharmed. All that had been done 
to it had been the washing off of the slime 
and mud deposited by the water and a rubbing 
with sweet oil. The bird’s-eye maple had 
come through its baptism and stands today 
unchanged, a tribute to those who had fash- 
ioned and finished it. 


x~_ * * 


He Pushes Own Product 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 8.—Mississippi 
has a lumberman who never passes up a chance 
to push his own product. Recently he was con- 
sidering taking out a $10,000 insurance policy. 
He learned that the insurance agent was con- 
templating building a new brick house partly 
on the theory that it would be less costly than 
a home of wood. 

The lumberman proposed to the agent that 
he would take the policy if he could prove the 
frame house could be built for at least $800 
less than a house of brick. The agent thought 
this a fair proposal. He learned from bids sub- 
mitted by several reputable builders that the 
cost of $12,000 for the brick house could be re- 
duced to $10,900 if frame construction were 
substituted, a saving of $1,100. 

So the lumberman took the policy, and the 
agent is building a home of wood and is a 


convert to lumber. 
*x x * 


Valuable Publication Issued 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 8.—‘“Know the 
Lumber You Use,” published by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, lists the 
various grades provided by American Lumber 
Standards and notes the qualities that character- 
ize each grade. This publication also explains 
how these grades have been applied by all 
recognized associations of softwood lumber 
manufacturers to the peculiarities of particular 
species, and how these associations stand re- 
sponsible for expert standard grading at the 
mills. 

It tells about the nationally used “Tree” 
mark applied by leading mills to accurately 
graded lumber, under license of the N. L. M. 
A., as an assurance of the entire organized 
industry that the lumber will meet specifications 
or command a refund. 

The publication likewise explains the further 
assurance offered buyers of lumber in carload 
lots through the “car card” system of grade 
and tally certification of such shipments. 

Modern conservative methods of logging are 
described and data given on the future supply 
of our “only naturally renewable resource.” 


“Know the Lumber You Use” also contains 
a list of other lumber booklets and publications 
available on request by prospective home build- 
ers and remodelers. These include “for Home 
Lovers,” “Modern Home _ Interiors,” “The 
Use of Lumber on the Farm,” “Wood Floors,” 
“Wood Lath,” “House Framing Details,” 
“Wood Siding” and “Stronger Frame Walls,” 
large numbers of all of which have been dis- 
tributed. 

The latest publication was issued as a part 
of the campaign to further the production and 
use of grade-marked, trade-marked, guaranteed 
lumber, now available to the public in large 
volume. 

* * * 


“Woman and Her Home” 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Sept. 8.—The Pictorial 
Review for August carries the second of a 
series of articles on “Woman and Her Home” 
by Genevieve Parkhurst, this one telling the 
story of wood. 

“The first and most vital essential of home 
construction is wood,” says the author, who re- 
counts an interesting interview with John 
Dower, president of the Tacoma Chamber of 
Commerce and a pioneer in the timber trade, 
who told how he began to foster a “lumber 
conscience” among the women of northern 
Minnesota, where he had a small yard. 

Miss Parkhurst gives a glimpse “of the circle 
of real life of the tree,” which is the “timber 
industry in epitome,” adding : 

The true picture may be had only by an in- 
tensive multiplication in which we come to 
thousands of square miles of trees in mountain 
and valley, by*sea and river and lakeside; to 
many cities springing up at the ring of the 
woodman’s ax and the whirl of the mill saw 
and supported by them; of legions of men 
and machines working by day and by night; of 
acres of industrial plants; of the waters of 
many rivers harnessed to give them power; 
of ships and of railroads; of the ambitions of 
men and the travail by which they are brought 
to reality. By such visions only can we com- 
prehend the great sweep of the economic prin- 
ciple of supply and demand by which our 
dwelling place is established. 

ns @ 
Observance of Constitution Week 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 8—Harry At- 
wood, president of the Constitution Educational 
Association, has advised Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary and manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, that requests for 
more than 11,000 copies of the Constitution 
Week Bulletin have already been filled. This 
bulletin is being issued in connection with the 
observance of Constitution Week, Sept. 14-20, 
which is to be nationwide. 

“We will greatly appreciate anything you may 
do to secure publicity in the press or encour- 
age discussion of the Constitution in the schools 
or at public meetings during the week of Sept. 
14-20,” says Mr. Atwood. 

The writer calls particular attention to “the 
beneficient transformation from chaos, anarchy 
and bankruptcy to a condition of prosperity, 
tranquility and orderly progress which was 
brought about within a period of five years 
through the adoption of the Constitution as the 
most remarkable occurrence in human history.” 

Mr. Atwood adds: “In view of the fact that 
such a seemingly miraculous transformation of 
conditions was brought about within a period 
of five years through the establishment of the 
Constitution, why not -re-establish the Consti- 
tution as a means of improving conditions now ?” 

Mr. Compton is passing this idea along to 
the lumber industry as well worthy of earnest 
consideration. 


Field Engineer for Northwest 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 9.—Assignment 
of J. E. Mackie, of its engineering and build- 
ing code staff, as field engineer for the Pacific 
Northwest by the National lumber trade exten- 
sion bureau will become effective Oct. 10, it 
has been announced here by Trade Extension 
Manager Walter F. Shaw. This will prove a 
popular announcement with friends of Mr. 
Mackie in the lumber industry and among city 
building officials who recall his effective work 
as secretary of the Pacific Coast Building Of- 
ficials’ Conference. He will take up offices in 
the quarters of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association in the Yeon Building, Portland, 
Ore. This will make three field offices main- 
tained on the West Coast by the National, the 
ones already established being in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, under supervision of 
A. C. Horner. 

Mr. Mackie’s services will be devoted to 
assisting the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
in engineering matters requiring attention in 
the Pacific Northwest and Inland Empire. He 
will serve in a liaison capacity between them 
and the architects, building officials, engineers, 
contractors and others interested in building 
construction and materials specification, and 
will work co-operatively with retail lumber 
dealers in that territory. 

Since joining the staff of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association several years 
ago Mr. Mackie has filled many important as- 
signments, largely in the field, having lectured 
before the technical students in the principal 
colleges throughout the United States during 
last winter. He has thus had opportunity to 
broaden his acquaintance with building practices 
and code requirements in every section of the 


country. 
a ae 


TX Staff Man Dies 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has been 
advised of the sudden death in Worcester, 
Mass., of Joseph P. Quinlan, member of its 
engineering staff. Mr. Quinlan had been on 
vacation and was expected to return to head- 
quarters within a few days. 

Mr. Quinlan came to the N. L. M. A. three 
years ago from the Department of Commerce, 
where he had been a specialist on the secre- 
tary’s office staff under Mr. Hoover, serving on 
assignment to the division of building and hous- 
ing. His connection with the National associa- 
tion has been quite effective, particularly in its 
trade extension work. 

In addition to considerable editorial contribu- 
tion to the development of promotive booklets, 
including those dealing with analyses of the 
claims of competing materials and with con- 
struction and lumber utilization, Mr. Quinlan 
had specialized on insurance matters, devoting 
much attention to uncovering false and exag- 
gerated claims against the liability of wood to 
fire damage. 

On behalf of the N. L. M. A., Mr. Quinlan 
was assigned to the following committees on 
which the association enjoys affiliation: Farm 
fire protection of the National Fire Protection 
Association, National Fire Waste Council, and 
the National Committee on Safety Codes for 
Grandstands. He was one of the association’s 
representatives on the Aeronautic Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Quinlan had traveled widely in this 
country and South America. He was a World 
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War Veteran, having seen service with the 


96th (Yankee) division. His sudden death is 
believed to have been the result of impaired 
health traceable to severe gassing in Belleau 
Wood. 

His home was in Worcester. 
Mrs. Mary Quinlan, survives him. 


* * * 


His widow, 


“Stronger Frame Walls” 


WasuincTon, D. C., Sept. 8.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is distribut- 
ing to leading builders, architects, engineers 
and others likely to be interested copies of 
“Stronger Frame Walls.” This booklet con- 
tains an abstract of the technical report of the 
Forest Products Laboratory following its re- 
cent tests on a group of wall panels represent- 
ing many customary practices in nailing, sheath- 
ing, bracing etc. The public generally may 
have copies of the booklet on request to the 
N. L. M. A. 

Hurricanes, tornadoes, cyclones and “twist- 
ers” are non-respecters of building materials, 
but, at the same time, experience has shown 
that these high winds have a healthy regard 
for sound construction. Wind disasters in re- 
cent years have amply demonstrated that the 
best insurance against serious damage or de- 
struction to dwellings and other structures in 
such storms is to be found in strong, rigid walls 
and roofs well tied to a structure that in turn 
is well anchored to its foundation. 


Wood, because of its resiliency and pliabil- 
ity, has been found to fare as well as, if not a 
little better than, its fellow materials in high 
winds as well as earthquakes, where sound 
construction methods have been followed. 
Since wood, in addition to its presence in frame 
houses, is also found as the framing material 
under the veneer of brick, stone, stucco and 
other materials in nearly all houses, the lum- 
ber manufacturers felt that science ought to be 
willing to give up its secrets on how to con- 
struct the strongest and most rigid frame wall. 

The tests at the Forest Products Laboratory 
were the result. They were conducted with 
the aid of a million-pound testing device. 

The findings of the Government experts fol- 
lowing the tests are now made available to the 
country by the N. L. M. A. 


* * * 


Indoor Miniature Golf 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 9.—Miniature 
golf, under numerous aliases, is meeting with 
popular enthusiasm in the prairie cities of the 
Canadian West, according to Herbert W. Bar- 
rett, assistant trade commissioner, Winnipeg. 
There are more than forty outdoor courses in 
Winnipeg, ranking from the inexpensive type 
on the corner lot to the “championship course, 
consisting of green fairways, extra hard haz- 
ards, and with wicker chairs and sunshades on 
the sidelines for the convenience of onlookers.” 
Other western Canadian cities report miniature 
golf is meeting with much favor. 


In view of the fact that the summer season 
is quite short in the Canadian prairie country, 
several enterprising individuals are said to have 
determined to open indoor courses for the 
amusement of patrons during the winter 
months. To date three store buildings in the 
heart of Winnipeg which have been vacant for 
some time have been taken over for this pur- 
pose. One of them, an abandoned department 
store, is to have three indoor courses, one on 
each floor, while the other two buildings are 
to have one course each. 

Lumbermen, canvas producers and _ others 
are conducting a merry campaign in various 
sections of the United States to encourage the 
proprietors of miniature golf courses to house 
them in so that they can be operated all the 
year around. 

The textile division of the Department of 
Commerce is now conducting a survey of the 
possible uses of cotton in connection with the 
striking growth of “midget” golf courses. 
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It is interesting to note that the great 
spread of sail on the yacht Enterprise, which 
will represent the United States in the con- 

test with Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
Placing Shamrock V, will be sup- 
Dependence ported by a mast of Sitka 
on Wood Spruce. This mast is 168 feet 

long, is hollow and is built up 
of strips of spruce glued together. Other 
materials are all right to experiment with, 
but when it comes down to real, dependable 
service, the builder usually places his reli- 
ance on wood, whether it is to serve on the 
water or in the air. Lindbergh’s epochal 
flight to Paris, Byrd’s flights over the North 
and South poles, and other notable achieve- 
ments in aviation history were made possible 
through the use of planes largely made of 
wood. The part that wood played in win- 
ning the World War has an important place 
in the history of that titanic struggle. Lum- 
bermen may be considerably discouraged 
over the decrease in volume of their busi- 
ness this year, but there is really comfort 
in the thought that more and more people 
are coming to realize and appreciate the 
beauty, the utility and the value of wood. 


x x * 


One of the best of the series of business 
editorials by Frederick E. Stiles, of the Stiles 
Associated Yards, Grand Rapids, Mich.— 
P z several of which have been re- 

Prosperity produced in the AMERICAN 
Bonds” Are LUMBERMAN—appears in the 
Gilt-Edged Aug. 31 issue of The Herald, 

of that city. It is headed 

“Liberty Bonds Paid, But Prosperity Bonds 
Now Pay Far Better.” After alluding to the 
enthusiasm with which the country bought 
Liberty Bonds during the war, the editorial 
says: ‘Today the country again calls you 
to invest—in prosperity. But such invest- 
ment simply calls for spending for things you 
need—to buy property which will make big 
profits. To buy at today’s prices insures you 
against having regrets tomorrow... . . True 
patriots and wise men are the banker and 
merchant, the doctor and lawyer, who makes 
it his job to greet each customer with a smile 
of confidence; likewise each commercial 
house which sees that sound thinking, faith 
and hope are the beginning of better busi- 
ness, and which tells that story in its adver- 
tisements; each merchant who aggressively, 
confidently and honorably seeks a purchaser 
for his goods. . . And best of all is the 
man or woman who builds or remodels a 
home, buys something for it, buys a new 
automobile, a suit of clothes—or any useful 
thing that requires labor to produce. Buy- 
ing today means getting something at bottom 
price. It is buying a prosperity bond.” 

x * * 

Holding its markets and combatting the 
encroachments of substitutes is not the prob- 
lem of the lumber industry alone. In many 
lines man’s ingenuity is being 


Coal Men put to the test in developing 
Setting ways and means to prevent 
Example old things being superseded 


by the new. An _ incident 
that came under the observation of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently empha- 
sizes this fact. A lumber dealer who has 
enjoyed a fine business in coal also, found 
some of his good customers flirting with the 
idea of using oil or gas for fuel. He began 
making personal calls on some of his cus- 


By the Way 


a | 


tomers and explaining to them about a self- 
feeding stoker that would greatly simplify 
the handling of coal to the furnace. This 
stoker feeds any kind of coal, either hard 
or soft, into the furnace, is operated by a 
small motor, has a fan attached that creates 
a draft, and it is controlled by a thermostat 
that regulates the heat and the quantity of 
fuel used. He showed his customers that 
the installation of this stoker, which could be 
paid for in two years, would insure a stead- 
ier fire, more even heat and a reduction in 
the heat bill of about one-third. That seems 
to be one answer of the coal industry to the 
encroachments of oil and natural gas in 
home heating. 
* * * 

In a letter addressed to its employees, one 
of the big manufacturers of California pine 
recently announced a 15 percent reduction 

in wages and explained why 


Giving this became necessary. At the 
Employees same time, in order to make 
the Facts the blow as easy as possible, 


it announced a 15 percent re- 
duction in house and room rent, a reduction 
in board to $1.25 a day, a 15 percent reduc- 
tion in laundry and dry cleaning rates, a 
similar reduction in theater admission prices, 
and advises that the company cafeteria will 
be operated on a non-profit basis. In order 
that the employees might realize the neces- 
sity of this wage reduction, a statement was 
enclosed showing quantities and prices of 
lumber sold in midsummer, 1929, compared 
with quantities and prices of the same items 
in the same period in 1930. The price re- 
duction ranged from 7.72 percent to 34.35 
percent, and the volume was much smaller. 
It is refreshing to see a big corporation thus 
taking its employees into its confidence and 
making them feel that they really are a part 
of the organization, and it is certain that 
as a result of this confidence the employees 
will feel more reconciled to the necessity of 
accepting this reduction in wages, which is 
being made as easy as possible for them 
through similar reductions in the cost of 
things they have to buy. 


* * & 


How are the mighty fallen! The Audi- 
torium, for nearly four decades the pride of 
Chicago, and of world-wide fame as the 
home of grand opera and the 
scene of many historic gath- 
Building erings, is to house a miniature 
yo ; golf course. The stage once 

Goes Golf trod by great actors and 

prima donnas, and the pit 
from which famous orchestras dispensed 
melody will echo the swish of the club and 
the ping of the ball, while the gallery will 
be of a different sort from the days of yore. 
But there is a bright side. Considerable lum- 
ber will be required in fitting up the interior 
for its new use. In fact, the craze for minia- 
ture golf is opening a very considerable out- 
let for lumber, as these courses require from 
$200 to $2,000 worth of lumber each, and 
in exceptional cases have taken as much as 
$15,000 worth. The building department 
of the city of Chicago is reported to be in a 
quandary as to whether these courses should 
be classified as “places of amusement” or as 
“places of worship for golf fans.” A West 
Coast lumberman notes the growing fad with 
approval, and comments: “They may get 
this game yet so I can play it!” 


Historic 


—— 
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“[hhe Control 
and Sap 


For over 20 years experiments directed at 
the control of sap-stains and molds in lumber 
have been conducted in various sections of the 
country. The problem of devising efficient 
methods still exists and in no region is it of 
greater economic significance than in the 
southern pine and hardwood region. Here dis- 
colorations have led to severe losses as a con- 
sequence of reductions in grade, price, and 
salable quantity of the wood of several of our 
most important commercial trees. Because of 
its importance, this problem was the first study 
to be undertaken by the office of forest pathol- 
ogy upon assignment of a permanent man to 
work in the southern region. 

A survey of existing conditions and prac- 
tices at fifty-seven pine and hardwood mills in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and eastern Texas 
showed that stain is a source of serious losses 
to manufacturers of pine and sap gum (Liquid- 
ambar styraciflua) especially, that such losses 
may occur at any time of the year, and that 
current control practices are often inadequate 
or in need of improvement. As the survey 
progressed, it became evident that experiments 
with antiseptic solutions as dips or sprays 
offered the best possibilities of immediate re- 
sults of practical value from the standpoint 
of improving control methods. The chemical 
solutions in currgnt use were found to possess 
the objectionable qualities of discoloring the 
lumber, of being limited in usefulness to pine, 
and of lacking uniform effectiveness even on 
pine. There was reason to believe, therefore, 
that tests of a number of promising chemicals 
would reveal a more efficient stain preventive. 


Experiments Made on Small Scale 


Accordingly, during the summer of 1929, 
small scale dipping experiments were conduct- 
ed at three southern mills in Louisiana and 
Mississippi to determine the relative effective- 
ness of twenty-three different chemicals and 
combinations of chemicals, many of which had 
shown promise in laboratory toxicity tests. 
Certain chemicals recommended as a result of 
previous tests by other investigators were in- 
cluded in this list. Soda was used as the stand- 
ard for comparison since it is the principal 
compound employed in current practice through- 
out the South. These preliminary tests were 
not intended as substitutes for large-scale dip- 
ping experiments nor were their results ex- 
pected to indicate absolutely the results that 
might be obtained in commercial practice. They 
were designed with the primary purpose of 
eliminating the least effective chemicals from 
later consideration in experiments with com- 
mercial size piles of lumber. The small scale 
dipping experiments in the field seemed to pro- 
vide a sufficient basis for such elimination since 











The appearance of typical pieces from various chemical treatments for stain prevention on pine 
(left) and sap gum (right). Apparent discoloration on some of the most effective treatments as 
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of Sap-Stain in Southern Pine 


Gum 


they offered a method of testing under condi- 
tions which simulated rather closely those en- 
countered in commercial practices. Laboratory 
experiments would have been unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the difficulty of duplicating field con- 
ditions. Approximately 5,200 pieces of yellow 
pine and red gum sapwood, 1-inch x 2-inch x 
24-inch in size, were 
used in these tests, 40 
pieces of pine and 30 
pieces of gum compris- 
ing a test for each 
chemical at any one 
mill. The immersion 
period was 15 seconds 
in all cases, the tem- 
perature of the solu- 
tions 160 degrees Fahr., 
and the concentrations 
were the highest con- 
sidered practicable from 
the standpoint of cost 
for commercial adop- 
tion. This cost was 
set at 20 cents a thou- 
sand board feet of lum- 
ber treated. The treated 
material was semi-bulk 
piled (approximately 50 
percent of the surface 
area of each piece being 
in contact with other 
pieces) in moist loca- 
tions under trams for 30 to 40 days before final 
stain records were taken. These conditions 
were much more severe than those encoun- 
tered by lumber in average mill practice. The 
efficiency of the various treatments was deter- 
mined on the basis of percentage of the total 
area of wood that was stained or molded at 
the completion of the tests. Data were col- 
lected in the field and laboratory on the fol- 
lowing qualities of each chemical: Ease of 
preparation and handling effect on stock (dis- 
coloration) effect on equipment (corrosion etc.), 
injury to workmen by handling, and cost. At 
least three untreated piles were erected at dif- 
ferent times during the course of dipping to 
serve as check material at each mill. 


Further Field Investigations Necessary 


A summary of the results obtained in these 
preliminary tests is presented in the accompany- 
ing table. The publication of this table at this 
time should not be taken as a recommendation 
of any manufacturers or of their products. 
Careful and extensive field experiments will be 
necessary to determine the commercial prac- 
ticability of any of these compounds. 
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shown on the right of each picture is superficial only and not due to stain 





[By Ralph M. Lindgren, U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry 
in Co-operation with Southern Forest Experiment Station] 


Some of the chemicals controlled stain and 
mold in both pine and gum while others pre- 
vented stain but not mold, or vice versa, or 
were more effective on one wood than on the 
other. Molds are characterized as superficial 
blemishes of various colors that can be removed 
by planing and are distinguished from stain 





The treated material was semi-bulk piled in moist locations under trams 
for 30 to 40 days before final stain records were taken 


which penetrates into the wood and may dis- 
color it thoroughly. Soda (Wyandotte alkali, 
a patented stain preventive consisting of car- 
bonate and bicarbonate of soda) ranked high in 
stain prevention on pine and surpassed all the 
other dips in effectiveness against mold on this 
same wood, but proved unsatisfactory on gum. 
Several chemicals appeared to have approxi- 
mately the same degree of effectiveness as soda 
on pine, were superior to soda on sap gum, 
and in addition, did not discolor the wood. K-1, 
a preparation of three parts ethyl mercuric 
chloride and 97 parts of Wyandotte commercial 
soda, effectively controlled stain and mold in 
both pine and gum. Ammonium fluoride pre- 
vented stain only in pine and was ineffective on 
gum. Borax controlled stain in both woods, 
but permitted some mold development on pine. 
The mixtures of K-1 plus soda and soda plus 
borax proved slightly less effective than either 
of the component compounds used alone, prob- 
ably due to the fact that in mixture each com- 
ponent had only half the concentration that was 
employed when it was used alone. The chem- 
icals of greatest value against stain fungi in 
the order of their apparent effectiveness were: 
On pine, K-1, soda, ammonium fluoride, K-1 + 
soda, borax; and on gum, K-1, borax, boric 
acid, and P.M.A. (a mixture consisting of three 
parts phenyl mercury acetate and 97 parts 
Wyandotte commercial soda). Mold develop- 
ment on pine seemed to be stimulated by some 
of the chemicals as evidenced by the higher 
percentages for mold occurrence on pieces 
treated with sodium bisulphite, ammonium 
fluoride, arsenious oxide, and boric acid, than 
on the untreated check material. 


Essential Qualities in a Stain Preventive 


In addition to being effective against stain 
and mold fungi, an efficient preventive should 
be easy to prepare and handle, non-poisonous 
and uninjurious to workmen coming in contact 
with it, cheap, and free from effect on stock 
and equipment. None of the solutions tested 
presented any great difficulties in respect to 
preparation. The treatments containing caustic 
soda, cresylic acid, and Nekyan possessed the ob- 
jectionable quality of being irritable to skin. 
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The following chemicals at concentrations ap- 
proximately double those used in dipping proved 
corrosive to pieces of the metal chain which 
carries lumber from the mill and through the 
dipping vat: mercuric chloride, Nekyan, Fungi- 
mors, ammonium fluoride, cadmium sulphate 
and boric acid. Discoloration of both pine and 
sap gum was caused by soda, alone or in mix- 
ture, bethanaphthol plus naphthalene plus caus- 
tic soda, paradichlorbenzine, and cresylic acid 
plus caustic soda; and of sap gum only by 
cadmium sulphate, Nekyan and the DuPont 
chemicals. In some cases the change in color 
was not intense and might not have been ob- 
jectionable. Borax caused a slight discolora- 
tion of both woods at the time of dipping which 
later disappeared. Sodium silicate produced a 
film or coating over the wood which, if fhe 


pieces were to be machined later, might have 
resulted in the dulling of the knives. 


Tests Show Variations in Results 


The wide range in results obtained at the 
several mills is evidence that a number of ex- 
periments are needed at different seasons and 
places to indicate which treatment is most effi- 
cient. The dip most effective in one locality 
may not be the best in another. Thus far, no 
dipping. solution has been proved superior to 
soda for pine and no mill now employing soda 
can be advised to change to any other material 
on the basis of the present evidence. The great- 
est promise of improvement held out by the 
tests to date is for gum. Additional small- 
scale experiments on pine and sap gum are con- 
templated to try out a number of new chemicals 


which possess promising antiseptic qualities and 
to compare them with the few which proved 
most promising in the previous tests. 

At the completion of these tests the most 
effective treatments will be tested on regular run 
of lumber at several mills to determine their 
commercial practicability. Although the re- 
quirements of an efficient stain preventive are 
severe, it is believed that such a series of ex- 
periments .as is contemplated should result in 
finding a chemical that will prove superior to 
current dips on pine, at least under certain con- 
ditions, and have a wider application in the 
hardwood industry as well. Such a treatment 
would prove especially useful to those mills 
which cut both pine and hardwoods and run 
their lumber output through the same dipping 
vat. 


Summary of Relative Effectiveness of Chemicals Used in Experiments on Control of Sap Stain and Mold in Pine and Sap Gum 


Percent of Sapwood 


Percent of Sap- 


Percent of Sapwood Percent of Sap- 


stained wood molded stained wood molded 
-—Pine—, Sapgum ;—Pine—\, -—Pine— Sapgum ;-—Pine—\, 
Concen- Rangeat Range at Concen- Range at Range at 
Compound tration Pct.t 3 mills? Av. 1 mill 3 mills Av. Compound tration Pct.t 3 mills? Av. 1 mill 3 mills Av. 
Ammonium fluoride..... 1.08 2-7 5 46 57.5-64 62 Para-dichlorbenzine ‘ 1.45 16-51 30 54 8 -12 10 
Arsenious oxide (10%, Pine oil emulsion....... 2.4 28-36 32 67 12 -13 13 
ES scale k retind a male 606% 2.40 17-32 25 27 35 —55 45 Soda 
Betanaphthol] ....... -56 (Wyandotte Alkali) .. 7.2 2- 6 4 43.5 0 — 2.5 1.4 
Napthalene } ....... +.40 9-28 18 53 1 -11 6 Soda (in use in vat)... 11.0 6 6 as 0 0 
PeUStiC OGRE J ccccces +.16 BOGE 4 BOPEE. cc ccccccs 3.6+3.8 7 a 12 12 
SE. Gt dent «hse aad os 7.7 3-11 6 5 8 -25 17 | RR PRR Sperm 3.8 
EE QO oe obs ass eee ae 3.6 29-38 33 7 39 —55 45 + Sodium bisulphite.. +2.9 7-33 20 -— 2-8 5 
Cadmium sulphate...... .30 8-25 16 56 3 -16 9 NS i ta dere xe dn eter 3.5 
oo eer 1.9 + Sodium fluoride..... +1.9 2-12 7 —_— .5- 6 4 
(Crude 97-99%) Sodium bisulphite...... 7.2 6-50 23 60 64 -79 71 
+Caustic soda........ +.80 9-35 22 50 2-7 4 Sodium fluoride........ 4.1 4-12 7 18 4 -61.5 27 
PO -.sctieavee & .30 11-28 17 63 4 -41.5 21 Sodium fluoride........ 2.08 
DE canna a aesetn 6 ee we a 57 2- 3 3 4 4-12 5 EE dion win Sven ds: & pod +3.35 9-32 21 oo 7 -50 29 
SR Ae MR i'n) nde ocd ig 00% .3+5.3 2-12 5.5 -- 1 -15 6 Sodium fluoride........ 1.9 
Mercuric chloride ...... .16 4-22 11 29 6 —36 20 +Sodium bisulphite... +3.5 13-16 14 = 73 -80 77 
ES a eee 2.7 19-51 31 46 6-15 9 Sodium silicate......... 3.2 13-58 32 67 7 -14 9 
a on a ulace Cab ae 57 4-10 7 8 1 -13 6 Untreated Checks....... 29-72 52 71 7 -30 20 


iConcentrations of all solutions based on an approximate cost of solution 
of 20 cents a thousand board feet of lumber. 


"Tests conducted at Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., and J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hat- 


tiesburg, Miss. 


Carves 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Sept. 9.— 
Not as a crusade, but from nat- 
ural inclination, Garnett Burks, 
of Albuquerque, depicts in wood 
scenes of happiness and amity of 
the early days of the Southwest, 
which in his experience were 
much more common than those 
of dissension, hostility, and suf- 
fering. As a boy he was a 
jockey, and in Oklahoma he min- 
gled with cowboys and Indians, 
his happy relations with these 
and love for a horse being shown 
strikingly in “Two Characters of 
the Old School,” revealing typi- 
cal and characteristic features 
and dress of cowboy and Indian, 
the latter in the tight trousers 
worn by them thirty-five years 
ago; and “Sweethearts,” a beau- 
tiful girl and her horse. Fortune 
also gave Mr. Burks lessons in 
the chiseling of stone in monu- 
ment works across the street from 
his childhood home, where he ob- 
served and trained his hand. Al- 
though he agrees that wood is 
more difficult to fashion than 
marble, its “friendly touch” and 
natural beauty are so well adapt- 
ed to the preservation of the 
friendly subjects that stand fore- 
most in his memory, that for 
twenty years he has used wood 
exclusively. The production of 
“wood pictures” is his recreation, 
and time at the eastern end of 


Southwest 


of wood, having particular inter- sive 
est for him. : 1 
Arriving in New Mexico with 


Mexico pine. 


the vanguard, he intimately min- 


’Fungimors and Nekyan are German and Swedish proprietary stain pre- 


ventives, respectively. 


‘Organic mercury compounds consisting of three parts ef ethyl mercuric 
chloride and phenyl mercuric acetate, respectively, with 97 parts of 


Wyandotte commercial soda. Supplied by DuPont Chemical Co. 


Jemez 





Garnett Burks, of Albuquerque, N. M., carves historic scenes in New 


scars 


History in 


mountains 
background, is from actual life 
as seen in Canyon Venado. Fire 


Upper left, “Students of the Old School” (Cowboy and 
Indian.) Upper right, “Indian Women Cleaning the Bake Oven.” 
Middle left, “Sweethearts” (horse and girl). Center, “All Americans” 
(turkey hunt). Middle right, “Memories” (cowboy listening to phono- 
graph). Bottom, “Church at Acoma and Indian Woman Baking Bread” 


on two venerable pines 
could not be more realistic. The 


Wood 


The two small blades of a pearl- 
handled knife, given Mr. Burks 
by his mother, with which prac- 
tically all of his pictures have 
been fashioned, are worn to 
stubs by frequent careful sharp- 
ening, although Mr. Burks has 
chisels of different sizes and pat- 
terns, including some of fine 
German and Swedish manufac- 
ture. The landscapes are appro- 
priately colored; all are sandpa- 
pered smooth and shellaced. Woods 
used include basswood and yel- 
low poplar (its fine texture is 
well suited, but it is more and 
more difficult to obtain), oak (the 
grain of which, while beautiful, 
spoils facial expression), cypress, 
and redwood (the texture of 
which is unexcelled, but the dark 
color of which a hindrance to 
picturing); but has adopted al- 
most exclusively New Mexico 
pine, of which a slab 3 inches 
thick, 2% by 4 feet, will be re- 
quired for his next picture. This 
subject will be “Friendship,” and 
will show a mounted cowboy with 
his pack horse arriving at an In- 
dian’s pueblo abode, and the wel- 
come extended, such as was often 
enjoyed and appreciated by Mr. 
Burks in the early days. 


Beside their local showing, Mr. 
Burks’ “wood pictures” have been 
exhibited in a tour of southern 


in the 





his run on the Santa Fe railway 
is spent in museums of art, the 
gallery in Albany in which New 
York’s men of notable public 
service are honored with statues 


gled with Pueblo and Navajo In- 
dians, and “All American,” show- 
ing two Navajos hiding behind a 
ledge of malfai rock to secure a 
pair of choice gobblers from a 
flock of- wild turkeys, the mas- 


old church at Acoma, Indian 
women baking bread, friars of 
the early days, and scenes from 
“Maggie” and “Jiggs” (on a 
cane) are other subjects. 


Kansas schools, and at the Santa 
Fe Railway ticket office in Chi- 
cago. “Friendship” is to be made 
in response to an invitation to 
send an exhibit to the Art Insti- 
tute in Chicago in October. 
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the Public — 


Mapison, Wis., Sept. 8.—This city is getting 
acquainted with the real facts of the present 
building situation. For months it has been 
recognized that there is plenty of building needed 
here, but in many cases those who were con- 
templating such enterprises have postponed the 
work in hope of finding that elusive phantom 
“a better time to build.” 

Last Thursday evening nearly two hundred 
of Madison’s leading business men, at an infor- 
mal dinner meeting at the Park Hotel, were 
presented with convincing proof that this is the 
logical time to build, for “never again in your 
lifetime will you be able to build a home so well 
so cheaply as now,” as they were told by the 
principal speaker of the evening, O. W. Rosen- 
thal, of Chicago, president of the Rosenthal- 
Cornell Construction Co., one of the most 
prominent figures in the American building in- 
dustry. 

In attendance at the meeting were represen- 
tatives of all the allied interests of the construc- 
tion industry. Lumbermen were very much in 
evidence—in fact, it was a wholesale lumber- 
man, J. J. Fitzpatrick, who was mainly re- 
sponsible for the movement. Others present 
included bankers, realtors, hardware dealers, 
plumbers, contractors, carpenters, millwork 
manufacturers, electricians, masons, building and 
loan officials, architects, and others. Presiding 
was Emil Frautchi, president of the Madison 
Association of Commerce, who at the opening 
of the session predicted,” “It’s going to be an 
interesting meeting—a profitable meeting.” 

Madison housing facilities, far from leaving 
a long line of vacant homes and anxious land- 
lords, are down to less than 2 percent of va- 
cancies, while under what is considered normal 
conditions this figure never is allowed to drop 
below 5 percent. This important information 
was contained in a report on home vacancies 
and building costs read by Charles Birt, secre- 
tary of the Madison Community Union and of 
the local employment group, and which was 
prepared by committees appointed for the pur- 
pose. This report also showed that a house 
which in 1928 cost $6,200 to build could be 
constructed now for 8% percent less. 


Why and How the Meeting Was Called 


It was for the purpose of obtaining these def- 
inite figures on the need for new homes and 
the cost of supplying the need, and of putting 
before the public these figures and what they 
signify, that a group of energetic men has 
been working. A lumberman started the idea 


in operation here—a lumberman who takes ~ 


seriously his responsibilities and opportunities 
as key man of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo. Mr. Fitzpatrick, when he received the 
August issue of the Hoo-Hoo Bulletin, read 
in it a suggestion by Frank A. Connolly, of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, that the Hoo-Hoo key man is the logical 
person to “lead lumber out of the woods of 
building depression.” Instead of taking the 
easy, but unproductive course, saying “That's 
a fine idea, and some of thcse key men ought 
to do it,” Mr. Fitzpatrick resolved to be one of 
“those key men” and make it work in Madison. 

Retail lumbermen here took kindly to the 
plan, and urged the wholesaler to carry on. R. 
W. Connor, manager of C. C. Collins & Son 
(Inc.), C. W. Davis, president of the C. W. 
Davis Lumber Co., and William Marling, vice 
president of the Marling Lumber Co. and presi- 
dent of the Reserve Supply Co. (Madison’s 
central warehouse), when asked about their 
reaction to such an idea agreed that residents 
of this city need to know the facts about build- 
ing. 

The key man lost no time in getting busy. 


Realizing the results of any investigation would 
but little impress this community of 60,000 in- 
habitants unless there was general participa- 
tion in the work, he gathered around him a 
little group consisting of the mayor, two live 
real estate dealers, the professor of business 
economics at the University of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Davis, one of the lumber retailers, H. R. Briggs, 
manager of the permanent home exhibit and 
for years city appraiser, and Mr. Birt of the 
Community Union. 

The first meeting was encouraging indeed, 
for Professor Lescohier announced that this 
fall he will start construction of a $10,000 house 
because he is convinced that building costs 
now are at “rock bottom” and soon will start 
on the upward climb. Of even greater impor- 
tance, however, was the mayors decision to 
release a $60,000 city job, the building of a 
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”sea wall along one of Madison’s lakes, for con- 


struction to begin this fall instead of waiting 
until next spring. These announcements gave 
impetus for further efforts, and so a joint meet- 
ing of Governor Kohler’s employment group 
and the Madison Association of Commerce 
employment group was called, and from the 
combined group of twenty-five men two com- 
mittees were appointed, to determine the need 
for building and to compare the costs of past 
and present and probable future. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick was a member of the building cost 
committee. 

This history of the two committees was 
briefly recounted in the report read by Mr. 
Birt at the dinner Thursday night. In_ this 
report it was made clear that the purpose was 
to get the facts from thoroughly reliable sources 
and then either encourage or discourage build- 
ing activities, whichever seemed justified by 
what was learned. The conclusion reached by 
the committees was the people of Madison “are 
advised to buy or build now,” not on specula- 
tion but for their own homes, which now are 
security of the best sort. The report was a 
businesslike treatment of the situation, with no 
attempt to “dress it up.” 


— 


(Jetting the Building Facts Before 


Hoo-Hoo Key Man Enlists 
Aid of Allied Interests 


Don S. Montgomery, of Milwaukee, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, who with Benjamin F. Springer, 
president of the association, made a flying trip 
to Madison to be present at this meeting, was 
asked to tell of a similar investigation in Mil- 
waukee, concerning the cost of building a six- 
room home. Mr. Montgomery reported that 
in one year the cost had dropped 14 percent 
but that the public had failed to realize it, 
Labor costs are 10 percent lower. 

“There is too much mystery in home build- 
ing,” he declared. “Nowadays the public ex- 
pects prices to be down, for so many are adver- 
tising lower prices. The public before it buys 
demands that prices shall be lowered. We've 
done it in the building industry and the public 
doesn’t know it.” 

The secretary warmly praised Mr. Fitz- 
patrick for his activities, and urged the busi- 
ness men of Madison not to forget what the 
lumbermen, and this lumberman in particular, 
are doing to help business conditions to right 
themselves. 


Contractor Says “Build Now” 


The meeting was concluded with an informa- 
tive, interesting and peppy address by O. W. 
Rosenthal, of Chicago, president of the Rosen- 
thal-Cornell Construction Co. He is president 
of the Illinois Builders’ League, vice president 
of the National Building Industries Bureau, 
president of the Builders’ Association of Chi- 
cago, and vice president of the Chicago Rotary 
Club. He brought some new angles to light 
on the question “Is this a good time to build?” 
the subject Mr. Fitzpatrick had asked him to 
discuss. [Extracts from this address appear 
on the front page of this issue-——Ebiror. | 

Mr. Rosenthal, with his years of experience 
in the construction industry, is confident that 
now is the ideal time to build any needed struc- 
tures, and he stated his conclusions in such a 
convincing, forceful manner that his hearers, as 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
watched them, seemed also to realize that this 
is a good time to build. He cautioned them, 
however, that “no time is a good time to build 
a structure that is not needed.” This could 
hardly apply to Madison right now, though, he 
indicated, because of the small percentage of 
home vacancies here. 

But there is more than just the need for 
homes to be considered, he conceded, for the 
man who is considering building wants to build 
when he can do so at the least possible cost. 
“That time is now,” the Chicagoan said, and 
as contributing causes of the low prices shown 
in the reports which had been read a few min- 
utes previously, he listed the extremely low 
prices of materials and the decreased cost of 
labor. 

Materials, he showed his audience, have 
dropped in price just as far as is possible. He 
pictured to the men before him the situation, 
with lumber and other building materials being 
sold for less than the cost of production, and 
with manufacturers now desperately striving 
to bring the prices back. Mr. Rosenthal thinks 
that the manufacturers will begin to succeed in 
their efforts very soon now, and the man who 
seeks materials at the lowest prices should buy 
now, for they will in time start to rise. 

Then everybody will see the trend, and every- 
body will be anxious to build to get in on the 
low prices while they last. That will mean a 
renewal of employment and the ratio of jobs 
and men will be more nearly equalized. Then, 
without the least change of wage scales, the 
price of labor, too will rise. 

For, the contractor explained, today the 
worker is operating under a strain, because 
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there is keen competition for his job if he 
doesn’t do it well. When jobs become more 
plentiful again the worker won't work quite so 
fast any more, for he wont see the necessity of 
doing so. He will still be a good, efficient 
worker but not as efficient as when he has the 
goad of competition urging him on. Wages. 
paid him won't buy quite so much, and labor 
costs will mount. - 

Mr. Rosenthal in a_ spirited but logical man- 
ner defended the maintenance of high wages 
in the building trades. These trades, he re- 
minded his audience, have a powerful effect 
upon our entire economic structure, and the 
decreased purchasing power which would result 
from a wage cut would be a disaster of the 
first magnitude. Besides, he continued, it would 
accomplish but little in lowering building costs. 
A wage cut of 10 or 20 percent would be but 
little noticed in the cost of a building—it would 
require about 33/4 percent off the wages to 
materially affect construction costs. Such a 
cut would cripple the purchasing power until 
there would be no need for building or 
much of anything else. “A man out of work 
is not a good customer,” he declared. 


Furthermore, he added, if one could succeed 
in forcing building costs far below present 
figures it would do more harm than good, There 
are the structures already built to be considered. 
“If you built a factory for $150,000 in 1910, and 
another in 1920 for $200,000, and another in 
1925 for $250,000—all just exactly alike—how 
would you put them on your books? You'd 
have them, all three units, at $250,000, wouldn’t 
you?” Dozens of Madison heads nodded as- 
sent. “And then, on the contrary, if you could 
build one now for only $225,000, the three 
buildings would be worth only $225,000 apiece. 
Or, if you have a million-dollar building, and 
I buy labor and materials so cheaply I can put 
alongside it another building exactly like it 
for $800,000, then your building is no longer 
worth a million, it is worth only $800,000. 
Where is your equity then? Where is the 
bank’s security? Where is your profit? All 
wiped out! Nothing is worth more than its 
cost of reproduction.” 

The speaker urged the construction industry 
as an organized unit to work together for mu- 
tual good, and he included in the industry not 
just lumbermen and contractors and tradesmen, 
but all who profit by construction. “The indus- 
try should meet,” he said. “Here you have 
the opportunity in this association of commerce. 
In Illinois we want them all to be a part of our 
organization, so we have changed the name of 
our building industries bureau to the Illinois 
Builders’ League, and each city has a club, like 
our Chicago Builders’ Club, where all can par- 
ticipate that should. They are definitely in- 
vited, and the constitution includes them.” 

Mr. Rosenthal concluded with a tribute to 
Governor Walter Kohler, of Wisconsin, who 
sponsored the national modernization move- 
ment. The speaker is one of the fifteen men 
who carried on the work after Mr. Kohler was 
elected governor, and he said that this move- 
ment came to the rescue of the building indus- 
ty with more than three quarters of a billion 
dollars’ worth of business “at a time when 
the construction industry was going broke.” 


Some of the Results 


_Interest in the meeting has remained at a 
high pitch, as is evident from the many com- 
ments heard about town. Mr. Fitzpatrick the 
next day called at one of the local banks, the 
head of which had attended the meeting, and 
found the banker greatly enthused over what 
he had heard the night before. 

“It was one of the finest meetings I ever 
attended,” he declared, “and I am sure it will 
help Madison a great deal. It is the first time 
all the different groups of the building industry 
have got together, but I hope it won’t be the 
last. I want to help the committee to work 
out a permanent committee, which will keep 
such things before the public. I will do my 
part. What Mr. Rosenthal said about building 
conditions gave me a different picture of things 
than I had had—something I shall remember 








in advising my clients about their building 
plans and problems.” 

The permanent committee mentioned by the 
banker already is being formed, Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
added another incident of the meeting and its 
effect. On the day of the meeting he called 
on his tailor, and this man said he, too, would 
like to attend. Of course, he was invited, for 
the home builder was as welcome as anyone, 
and the tailor was considering erecting a four- 
flat building on a West Side lot he owns. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick said, “He went to the meeting, and 
now will go ahead with the building, and local 
retail lumbermen will have a chance to figure 





The Price Cutter—A Fable? 


Verily, Verily, By Their Wisdom 
Asses Are Known 


[Authorship of this fable is unknown, 
but this will not detract from its moral, 
as it may or may not be applied to the 
lumber industry.—Ep1ror. | 


At the beginning of things, when the 
world was young, the donkey was es- 
teemed by all the tribes of men as wis- 
est of animals. The good Sheik El- 
Kandee owned a great herd of these 
sagacious beasts, which was the pride 
and joy of his life. 

Other Sheiks from miles around came 
to listen and marvel at the wisdom of 
the herd. At such a time came even 
the Prophet himself—most learned and 
wise of all the sons of the East. With 
much glowing of pride, El-Kandee led 
him out to the herd and said: 

“Behold, O Prophet, the wise and 
talented asses. Converse with them, test 
them and see if they are not verily 
wiser than forty trees full of owls.” 

Then the Prophet addressed the asses. 
“Let us test your wisdom,” said he. 
“Answer me this question: What would 
an ass require for a three days’ jour- 
ney?” 

And they counseled among themselves 
and then made reply: “For a_ three 
days’ journey, O Prophet, any ass should 
require six bundles of hay and three 
bags of dates.” 

“Very good,” quoth the Prophet: 
“that soundeth like a fair and proper 
price.” Whereupon El-Kandee broke 
into loud chuckles and said: “Did I 
not tell you they are passing wise?” 

The Prophet answered, “Wait,” and 
he again addressed the asses, “I have 
for one of you,” he said, “a three days’ 
journey but I will not give six bundles 
of hay and three bags of dates for mak- 
ing it. Let him who will go for less 
stand forth.” 

And behold, they all stood forth and 
all began to talk at once. One would 
go for six bundles of hay and two bags 
of dates. Then another for three bun- 
dles of hay and one bag of dates, until 
finally one especially long-eared ass 
agreed to go for one bundle of hay. 

Then spoke the Prophet, “Fool,” quoth 
he, “you can not even live for three 
days on one bundle of hay, much less 
profit from the journey.” 

“True,” said the long-eared one, “but 
I wanted to get the order.” 

And from that far-off day to this, asses 
have been known as fools, and price cut- 
ters known as asses. 


on this business. And I know of several others 
who are now sure they will build immediately ; 
there have been lots of favorable comments on 
that meeting.” 


Pine Bureau Takes the Air 


LirrLe Rock, Ark., Sept. 8—Powerful radio 
stations, combined with daily newspaper adver- 
tising, starting next week will take the Ar- 
ansas Soft Pine Bureau’s. message of build 
more and better homes now direct to the pros- 
pective customers in two great market areas 
of the East. Starting next Tuesday, Sept. 16, 
and on every Tuesday thereafter the bureau 
will broadcast over the 50,000-watt Westing- 
house station KDKA, at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
the following Thursday and succeeding Thurs- 
days over Westinghouse WBZA, at Boston and 
Springfield, Mass. At both stations the time 
of the broadcast will be from 8:45 to 9 o’clock 
in the evening, eastern daylight saving time un- 
til Sept. 30 and eastern standard time there- 
after. 

The programs are intended to be so interest- 
ing and “different” that radio listeners will 
eagerly await the Arkansas Soft Pine hour each 
Tuesday or Thursday. For each program a 
splendid quartette will sing “Home Sweet 
Home” as a theme song, and will also give two 
other appropriate numbers. As the series prog- 
resses, “Mr. and Mrs. Robbins” will tell in 
dialog form how they are using Arkansas soft 
pine to build the home of their dreams. To 
all people inquiring about the program will be 
sent a copy of a new plan book, and a special 
folder on the painting and finishing of this ma- 
terial. 

A special feature of the program is that lis- 
teners will be impressed each time with the fact 
that Arkansas soft pine is obtainable from local 
dealers and planing mills. Also, special letters 
are being sent to reputable architects, contrac- 
tors, engineers, and building and loan com- 
panies in the two trade areas concerned, calling 
their attention to the broadcasts. 

The bureau is endeavoring to have lumber- 
men co-operate with this advertising program, 
for the building of more homes to mutual bene- 
fit of all concerned. Robert H. Brooks, of the 
R. H. Brooks Advertising Agency (which is 
directing the bureau’s advertising), says that 
the radio advertising, extensive though it is, 
would be of little value without such local co- 
operation, for these two areas were chosen be- 
cause Arkansas soft pine already has a wide 
local distribution there, and has had for years. 
It is densely populated territory, and has seen 
a good share of the million dollars’ worth of 
advertising the bureau has done since 1912. 
—" the new advertising plan Mr. Brooks 
said: 





This progressive step by one of Arkansas’ 
important industrial groups has a _ two-fold 
purpose. One is that the management of these 
mills believes it is time to stop talking de- 
pression and substitute a constructive program 
backed by substantial investment and designed 
to revive business. The other is that the time 
is now ripe to take advantage of a normal 
revival of public interest in home building 
and ownership. 

Regarding the latter, recent investigations 
have shown that there is a greater interest 
in home equipment, amusements and recreation 
than at any time since pre-war days. In other 
words, the pendulum is swinging away from 
an overdose of night club life and expensive 
“whoopee” and is returning to a normal hythm 
of wholesome family living. 


Members of the bureau include: Caddo River 
Lumber Co., of Glenwood and Rosboro; Cros- 
sett Lumber Co., of Crossett; Dierks Lumber 
& Coal Co., of Dierks and Mountain Pine; 
Fordyce Lumber Co., of Fordyce; and the 
Southern Lumber Co., of Warren. 





Art ExHIBIt 


“T wish you'd have your snow scene hung 
somewhere else.” 

“Why ?” 

“It’s gonna kill my fruit piece.” 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 9.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Sept. 6, 1930, and for 
thirty-five weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: : 








$$ 


ONE WEEK No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association................se: 125 44,513,000 72 48,048,000 76 43,575,000 72 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 183 107,850,000 59 110,858,000 60 122,213,000 65 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 66 42,359,000 81 34,286,000 61 31,452,000 60 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 17 18,840,000 78 13,151,000 72 10,782,000 a4 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 4,935,000 59 4,127,000 82 4,221,000 89 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 13 481,000 24 867,000 87 705,000 78 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 45 4,104,000 60 4,680,000 82 3,023,000 61 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 6,226,000 74 6,416,000 98 5,344,000 77 
tas be raed bei e abe ea he eek 469 229,308,000 66 222,433,000 65 221,315,000 65 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 190 22,561,000 56 19,977,000 56 18,205,000 47 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 13 1,739,000 57 1,111,000 32 823,000 35 
Total hardwoods ...........cccccccsecccces 203 24,300,000 56 21,088,000 53 19,028,000 46 
I a ed 659 253,608,000 65 243,521,000 64 240,343,000 63 
THIRTY-FIVE WEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association............ccecees 126 é 1,798,320,000 86 1,679,979,000 82 1,648,584,000 81 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 183 4,846,350,000 82 4,839,194,000 80 4,578,109,000 76 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 63 1,364,482,000 89 1,136,608,000 75 1,135,386,000 79 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 668,803,000 74 715,583,000 79 715,807,000 77 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 8 167,596,000 80 142,379,000 74 136,475,000 69 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 101,835,000 81 72,946,000 65 66,576,000 66 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 45 179,561,000 79 160,418,000 80 141,508,000 73 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 226,648,000 93 208,520,000 85 207,752,000 79 
I ooo. one ae eens o he panes oe 488 9,353,595,000 83 8,955,627,000 80 8,630,197,000 77 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 191 968,306,000 80 872,895,000 71 828,361,000 67 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 25 213,889,000 80 128,878,000 62 106,522,000 55 
II og ca dis da cnucciesdadw anwaida 216 1,182,195,000 80 1,001,773,000 69 934,883,000 65 
Tso ouWecoak Cube hid eedw needed s 679 10,535,790,000 83 9,957,400,000 79 9,565,080,000 76 


*Average weekly number. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuincTon, D. C., Sept. 9.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage Sept. 6, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 


ae 


Orders of 

No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 

Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
i 122 947,836,000 117,768,000 12 
. 140 1,350,197,000 286,280,000 21 
‘ 78 1,376,002,000 117,494,000 9 
‘ 7 279,648,000 19,315,000 7 
- 198 1,168,432,000 183,182,000 16 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., Sept. 9.—For the week 
ended Sept. 6, Saturday, 133 mills of total 
capacity of 156 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation : Percent Percent 
3-Year Actual 
Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yrs... ... 66,178,904 fae ate 
CO aa ace GeeeGeee FESO ccc 
Shipments* .-2,892 50,232,000 75.90 107.99 
Orders 
Received* ...2,144 45,024,000 68.03 96.79 
On hand end 
weekt ..... 5,922 124,362,000 


*Orders were 89.63 percent of shipments. 


tOrders on hand at above 133 mills showed 
a decrease of 4.02 percent, or 5,208,000 feet, 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKkOosH, Wis., Sept. 9—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Sept. 6: 





Percent 
of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 48 units...10,089,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 3,172,000 66,000 31 
ea 3,187,000 66,000 31 
Orders receivedt .,. 2,384,000 


50,000 23 — 
Orders on hand....21,007,000 ...... oon 
Hemlock— 


Capacity, 66 units*..13,961,000 210,000 100 


Actual production .. 2,019,000 31,000 14 
Shipments? ......... 2,212,000 34,000 16 
Orders receivedt ... 1,685,000 26,000 12 
Orders on hand....12,309,000 ...... r 


*Daily 10-hour presuttive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in 
construction work is included in total orders 
and shipments. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 10.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 228 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Sept. 6 gave 
these figures: 


Production 101,880,000 
Shipments 97,644,000 4.16% under production 
Orders” ...113,405,000 11.31% over production 


A group of 350 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 


Average weekly operating capacity .304,322,000 
Average weekly cut for thirty-six weeks— 


A a re 209,858,000 
BE cteinire & kia dd ke hae anak Oe hee 171,688,000 
Actual cut week ended Sept. 6..... 118,149,000 


A group of 228 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Sept. 6 was 101,880,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
ere 35,878,000 40,208,000 97,623,000 
Domestic 
cargo . .41,052,000 47,775,000 201,418,000 
Export . 8,906,000 13,615,000 99,172,000 
a ree 11,807,000 Stee.  seneuccs 
97,644,000 113,405,000 398,213,000 


A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 

Week 
ended Sept. Average first 36 weeks 
30 1930 1929 


Production 92,662,000 137,196,000 169,214,000 
Shipments 92,208,000 136,986,000 171,331,000 
Orders ....106,190,000 130,097,000 170,688,000 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices rose to 80.9 for the 
week ended Sept. 3, 1930, from 80.7 for the 
week ended Aug. 27, 1930. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFoL_k, VA., Sept. 9.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from 97 mills for the week ended 


Sept. 6: Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* ..16,440,000 7 7 on 
Actual . 6,591,000 41 om 

Shipments ... 8,661,000 53 131 

Orderst - 5,656,000 35 86 65 

Unfilled 
orders .....58,642,000 


*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 


tAverage of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 58,309 feet; preceding week’s 
average was 64,602. 





Western Pine Summary 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PortLAND, Ore., Sept. 10—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports as fol- 
lows on operations during the week ended 

Sept. 6: 


Total number of mills reporting, 88: 
Actual production for week....... 32,985,000 
DOMME “‘Sensshekancdavcaetedeen 30,942,000 
GeGePS FOCCITOE .ccccccccccescves 34,036,000 
Report of 64 mills: 
Operating capacity ....ceccc cows 72,755,000 
Average for 3 previous years.... 45,172,000 
Actual] production for week....... 30,480,000 
Report for 78 mills: 
Average production ........+.e6. 41,280,000 
ED GNU: oo nesSscceosecccanpe 116,506,000 
Stocks-on hand—Sept. 6.......... 1,342,885,000 
Identical mills reporting, 64: 
Production 
Operating capacity ..........e. 72,755,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 45,172,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Sept. 6,1930 Sept. 7, 1929 
Actual for week.. 30,480,000 43,019,000 
a eee 29,337,000 37,240,000 
Orders received..... 31,599,000 31,381,000 
Identical mills reporting, 36: 
Production 
Average for 3 previous years..... 31,524,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Sept. 6,1930° Sept. 7, 1929 
Unfilled orders ..... 101,634,000 112,138,000 


Gross stocks on hand.1,057,240,000 854,133,000 
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e e. 
California Redwood Ord 97 P f Producti 
San Francisco, CALir., Sept. 9—The fol- r ers ercent Oo ro uction 

" lowing information is ——- ig | the re- {Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

ee ue 2S py re, _ WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 11.—Six hundred and twenty-two softwood mills of eight associa- 
ae Redwood White- tions for the week ended Sept. 6 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
: Feet repent mare Sod beg production aggregating 209,145,000 feet, shipments, 195,182,000 feet, and orders, 203,007,000 feet. 
. Production ..... 6,226,000 100 1,818,000 | The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 
: Shipments ..... 6,416,000 103 2,416,000 No. of 
) a ee 5.344.000 86 1.536.000 Softwoods— Mills Production Shipments Orders 
3] On hand......20,436,000 5,402,000 Routhee Pine Association.............eeeeeeeee 143 46,868,000 42,273,000 35,157,000 
; yest Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 228 101,880,000 97,644,000 113,405,000 
7 Detailed Distribution of Redwood Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 88 32,985,000 30,942,000 34,036,000 
- Shipments Orders California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn...... 2 8/872,000 7,611,000 6,141,000 
5 Northern California*...... 1,719,000 1,840,000 Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... q 4,211,000 2°376,000 2°07 2,000 

Southern California*......2,489,000 1,548,000 Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 20 1,670,000 1,597,000 1,378,000 
’ Be area GRE BRI 122,000 94,000 tolitece’a "ied a bese oa deep a 64 112 6,735,000 8,780,000 6,513,000 
5 Masternt ....---+eeeeeeeee 14S: ee we a medwoo SSOCIATION... 0.6... eee renee 12 5,924,000 3,959,000 4,305,000 
: pee SOREL ES Me eRPraR ss at 3 rr ee eae eee 622 209,145,000 195,182,000 203,007,000 
3 6,416,000 5,344,000 Hardwoods— 

*North and south of line running through | Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 259 25,668,000 24,718,000 24,610,000 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 20 1,476,000 2}229,000 1,266,000 
1 ¢Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. — ———— 
5 tAll other States and Canada. Totals, hardwoods...... (Reee aa rad Nee trees 279 27,144,000 26,947,000 25,876,000 
9 
9 
3 66 . 99 
OO reates Omelike Atmosphere 
7 
7 Boston, Mass., Sept. 8—An pany by a former mayor of the the past history of this region. tique. The woodwork came from 
5 out-of-town banker after looking English town. It was in this old Another original feature on the an early farmhouse in southern 
— through the banking room and Guild Hall that Elder Brewster main floor is the president’s room, New MHampshire, and the old 
S executive offices of the State Street and others of the pilgrims were which is a copy of a very old State beams in the ceiling did previous 
° Trust Co. left his card with these imprisoned and tried before com- street business office of the latter service for many years in Massa- 
= words written thereon: “I have ing to New England, thus appro- part of the 17th century. Every-  chusetts Hall, the oldest of the 

seen a Agee thing—a home- priately linking up the present with thing in this room is genuinely an- Harvard College buildings, dating 

like bank.” Another visitor wrote: back to 1720. 

; “And they say there is no ro- Other features of the president’s 
lina mance in business!” room include an early American 
ysis These remarks are quoted for refectory table, while the chair he 
ded the reason that they well express uses daily came from the tap- 
er- the “atmosphere” of the business room of the Wayside Inn; another 
ent quarters of this long-established is an old five-slat back chair from 
a and well-known New England Hartford; a side chair came from 
: financial institution. Salem and another arm chair from 

The atmosphere of welcome and New Bedford, where it was at one 

i> of homelikeness = apparent = a Bata by — re of a 
65 every visitor 1s due in no sma whaling ship. nere is also an 
measure to the Prominent part oval maple tavern table, the top 

. played by wood in the finishing of which is a single piece of wood 
last and equipment of the banking 27 inches wide, carrying an early 
room and offices. American counting-house desk box 

reek In the former, a simple style with ball feet. Many other inter- 
ek’s of paneling of Michigan white esting Colonial relics and antiques 








pine and English oak covers part 
of the ceiling and walls, the pil- 
lars, which are copies of those in 
use in older days, being of fluted 
wood, 

In the vestibule is an interesting 
relic from the original town of 
Boston (in England)—a flagstone 
from the floor of the Guild Hall 
of that ancient borough, which 
was presented to the Trust com- 





The president’s room, all of the woodwork of which was taken from 
very old buildings. All the furniture likewise is authentically antique 




















The directors’ room, with walls and ceiling paneled in wood, reflects the 


post-Colonial period 





of an early period are installed in 
this room. 

Reminiscent of the old ship- 
building days when the Yankee 
clippers outsailed everything on 
the seven seas is an exceedingly 
interesting collection of ship mod- 
els, numbering about 25 and in- 
cluding accurate models of some 
of the most famous of the early 
New England sailing ships. 








Interior of banking room, illustrating the homelike atmosphere imparted 
by wood paneling and ceiling 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Sept. 15-17—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Sept. 16-17—Internationai Association of Cellized 
Hardwood Flooring Contractors, Morrison Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Sept. 17—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. Annual, 

Sept. 20—Southwest Oklahoma Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, American Legion Hall, Chickasha, 
Okla, 

Sept. 20.—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Beaumont Hotel, Beaumont, Tex. 


Sept. 20—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 


terial Dealers’ Association, Clarks, La. Quar- 
terly meeting. 
Sept. 22—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation, Toronto, Directors’ meeting and con- 
ference with directors of Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 3—National Safety Congress, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 


Oct. 1-3—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


Oct. 8-9—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Roosevelt Hotel, New York City. 
Semiannual. 


Oct. 16-17—Wood Industries Division of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 

Nov. 13-15—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 
Association, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Annual, 


Dec. 2-4.—Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 
Dealers of America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 


The Start of the Season 


The first big convention of the 1930-1931 sea- 
son—the annual of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association held at Toronto on Thurs- 
day and Friday—drew several Chicago lum- 
bermen out of the city this week. The associ- 
ation’s offices on the twenty-fourth floor of the 
Buckingham Building were unnaturally quiet, 
for Secretary-treasurer L. S. Beale left Satur- 
day and others of the staff started the Canada 
trek Monday. 

Among those who attended was V. J. Euler, 
who was accompanied on the trip by his wife. 
G. A. Vangsness was expecting to make up a 
party of his friends in the trade and go in a 
chartered car. It was agreed Chicago would 
send a good delegation. 


National Retailers Plan for Annual 


As announced last week the dates for the 
annual meeting of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association have been moved forward 
from the fourth week in October to the first 
week, the dates now being Oct. 1, 2 and 3. 
The Palmer House, Chicago, will be head- 
quarters. 

Included as part of the convention proceed- 
ings will be conferences of the various executive 
boards of the National association and secre- 
taries of State, regional and metropolitan as- 
sociations, and members of the merchandising 
council of the National. 

Plans as now formulated by President L. P. 
Lewin and the secretary-treasurer provide for 
no entertainment but for a business program 
devoted strictly to questions of vital importance. 

The first day of the convention, Wednesday, 
will be devoted to sessions of the National as- 
sociation directors, executive and other com- 
mittees. On the same day secretaries of the 
State and regional and metropolitan associations 
will hold all-day sessions. The regular busi- 
ness sessions will be held on Thursday and Fri- 
day both morning and afternoon. 

The announcement states that because great 
changes are going on in the retail lumber busi- 
ness and because 1930 has been one of the most 
difficult years in the history of the business un- 
doubtedly the great problem is what the future 
holds forth. Questions to be considered and 
given full discussion concern the “status of the 
effort to find unison of opinion among lumber 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers on dis- 
tribution of lumber to the consumer ;” plans for 
financing dwellings by the retail dealer; prog- 
ress in the systematic development of a repair 








work and modernizing business; selling the 
home complete in co-operation with contractors. 

One of the questions which will probably be 
of greatest interest and will be given thorough 
discussion comes under the heading, “Taking 
1930 and its development as a basis, what great 
changes in operation of a retail lumber yard 
are likely to occur? What is the best sales 
plan to insure profitable operation in 1931?” An 
all-day session will be devoted to discussions of 
this topic: “What are the chances of coédrdina- 
tion between manufacturers of building ma- 
terials and their customers, the lumber dealers, 
to achieve more profitable conditions for both, 
more and better homes for the public?” 

The announcement concludes with this state- 
ment: “Dealers should note the change of con- 
vention date and make their reservations with- 
out waiting to receive the usual notices, broad- 
sides and mailing pieces, which will be omitted 
this year.” Address reservations to Convention 
Committee, National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, 326 West Madison Street, Chicago. 


Illinois Directors to Confer 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Sept. 9.—From the offices 
of the Illinois Retail Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association in Chicago comes the announce- 
ment by President George F. Colton, of Rock- 
ford, calling a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, to be held at the Illinois Hotel at Bloom- 
ington on Wednesday, Sept. 17, at 10 a. m. It 
is believed that it will be more convenient for 
a majority of the officers and directors to come 
to Bloomington than to make the trip to Chi- 
cago. Because of the illness of President Col- 
ton, this meeting has been delayed beyond the 
date originally planned for it in August. 7 





National Box Makers Semiannual 


Announcement is made by J. H. Dunning, 
president of the National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers, that the thirty- 
first semiannual meeting of the organization 
will be held on Oct. 8 and 9 at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New York City. An unusually strong, 
constructive program is being prepared and the 
first day will be devoted to round-table discus- 
sions of problems of general interest, following 
which it is hoped to adopt a constructive pro- 
gram for the improvement of the wooden box 
business during the coming year. A banquet 
will he beld that evening. On the second day 
the box manufacturers will hear talks on the 
general business condition, sales and financial 
subjects of special interest. Entertainment fea- 
tures are also being arranged. 





Oklahoma Dealers to Meet 


CHICKASHA, OKLA., Sept. 8.—An important 
meeting of the Southwest Oklahoma lumber 
dealers will be held in Chickasha on Saturday, 
Sept. 20, all activities to take place at the 
American Legion hall. President Roy Gaither, 
of Altus, Okla., will call the meeting to order 
at 2 p. m. and there will be an address of wel- 
come by Mayor Jess Larson, with response by 
H. E. Breeding, of Weatherford, Okla. C. S. 
Lawrence, of Wichita, president of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, will deliver 
an address of general interest to all the retailers 
present, which will be followed by a general 
discussion of topics and problems incident to 
the retailing of lumber and building materials. 
A question box will be a feature of the meet- 
ing. Following the election of officers, the 
meeting will adjourn at 5:30 p. m. and visitors 
will be taken for a thirty minutes’ ride over 
portions of the city. Beginning at 6:30 p. m. 


there will be a banquet, at which Clay Thomp- 
son, of Oklahoma City, vice president of the 
organization, will preside as toastmaster. 

This meeting, which is sponsored by the 


lumbermen of Chickasha, promises to be the 
most largely attended of any held since the 
organization was inaugurated in this city jp 
October, 1927. Since that time two meetings 
each year have been held in different towns jp 
the territory, and this will be the first held 
in Chickasha since the organization meeting, 








Carolina Dealers Set 1931 Date 

Cuarwotte, N. C., Sept. 9.—This city is to 
be the scene of the eighth annual meeting of 
the Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association on Jan. 22 and 23, 
1931, it has just been announced here by Victor 
W. Wheeler, secretary-treasurer. The an- 
nouncement followed a meeting here of the 
board of directors who selected Charlotte from 
among several invitations that had been re- 
ceived from cities in both of the Carolinas. 





Planning for Wisconsin Convention 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 8.—The Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association is __ starting 
plans for its forty-first annual convention which 
will be held in the Milwaukee Auditorium on 
Feb. 17, 18, 19, 1931. According to Don §, 
Montgomery, secretary of the association, 
reservations for exhibit space are already com- 
ing in at a good rate, and the officers are at 
work on active plans for the meeting. 











Kentucky District Organizations 

LouIsviL_E, Ky., Sept. 9.—W. “= Difford, 
secretary of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, reported that a new district 
organization was formed at Paducah, Sept. 6, 
with Luke Russell, of the Sherrill Russell Lum- 
ber Co., Paducah, president; and Cliff Treas, 
vice president. 

A meeting is to be held Sept. 11 at Dawson 
Springs, Ky., for the formation of the Dawson 
Springs district organization, to take in terri- 
tory from Hopkinsville north, including Madi- 
sonville, Providence etc. 





To Confer on Marketing-Distribution 


New Orteans, La., Sept. 8.—A meeting of 
unusual importance will be held at the offices 
of the Southern Pine Association, here, next 
Tuesday, Sept. 16, when the newly appointed 
committee on marketing and distribution will 
assemble. 

The appointment of this committee, follow- 
ing the mid-summer meeting of the subscribers 
to the Southern Pine Association, resulted from 
the suggestion made by President C. C. Shep- 
pard that a study of the present markets for 
southern pine be made, and a program of in- 
tensive co-operation with the retail distributers 
in these markets launched. 

Since the midsummer meeting, the asso- 
ciation has gathered figures from 140 mills 
showing the destination of shipments aggregat- 
ing 5,000,000,000 feet covering a period of 18 
months. These figures have been summarized 
so as to show not only the amount of southern 
pine consumed in each State, but the intrastate 
movement in each producing State as well as 
the movement from each producing State to 
all the other States and marketing areas. 

Information also has been gathered indicat- 
ing the proportion of southern pine represented 
in the total lumber purchases of dealers in the 
States in which southern pine is usually sold. 
Their custom in the selection of species for the 
different items bought has also been ascertained. 
Many suggestions have been received by the 
association regarding the kind of co-operation 
that the dealers would like to have from the 
manufacturers. The committee on marketing 
and distribution will carefully study these in 
formulating its program for the better servicing 
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of southern pine lumber through its retail dis- 
ibuters. 

te is expected that the ground work will be 

laid at the New Orleans meeting for an in- 

tensive campaign of co-operation on the part 

of southern pine manufacturers with retail lum- 

her dealers over a period of several years. 





Roofer Manufacturers Optimistic 


CotumbBus, GA., Sept. 9.—Belief that the 
gradual depletion in stocks on hand and a stead- 
ilv strengthening demand, together with the 
elimination of many of the smaller producers 
during the last year, will begin right away to 
stimulate prices for roofers was the consensus 
of expression among members of the Roofer 
Manufacturers’ Club meeting here today at the 
Ralston Hotel. 

The meeting was attended by about thirty 
members of the club, several wholesalers and 
railroad representatives. President D. G. 
Bland, of Lumpkin, presided and W. R. Melton, 
of Cuthbert, secretary of the club, was in his 
usual place. The next meeting was scheduled 
for Tuesday, Oct. 21, at Columbus. 

The session was featured by a general dis- 
cussion of market conditions, and it was agreed 


that the club is now beginning to reap the 
results of curtailment of a few months ago, 
before and since the filling of the 1,500-car 
order placed with members of the club in April 
by a group of wholesalers. Regret was ex- 
pressed by many that the curtailment policy 
was not adopted sooner. 

A marked tone of optimism was carried in 
the addresses of a number of the members pres- 
ent, including Mr. Bland, A. C. Alexander, H. 
Dixon Smith, Hugh Thurston, the Messrs. 
King and others. A new era of activity in 
the industry is believed just over the horizon, 
according to the expressions of the speakers. 

The members present reported an average 
production of about 26 percent normal, with 
about 69 percent normal stocks on hand. Mem- 
bers reported that many orders that are unsat- 
isfactory are still being turned back. It was 
pointed out that producers are not losing on 
their stocks of timber still standing and grow- 
ing. Shipments the last few weeks were re- 
ported as about 40 percent normal. 

A marked increase in demand since the last 
meeting held here about six weeks ago was re- 
ported by a number of the members of the club, 
and the opinion was expressed that it will not 
be long before producers will again be receiv- 
ing a profit on their output. 


During a short executive session the Ham- 
ilton Lumber Co., of Talbotton, Ga., was voted 
membership in the club, and a few other matters 
of routine business importance were given at- 
tention. The campaign for new members of 
substantial character is to be continued, it was 
determined. 

Following the open session, which started at 
10 o'clock, and the brief executive session, 
members of the club and visitors came together 
again at 1 o’clock for luncheon. 

The committee on lower freight rates to 
eastern and middle western points to compete 
with all-water rates on fir lumber from the 
West Coast will continue its efforts and func- 
tions, reports showed. 





THE CHIEF CENTER of the furniture industry in 
Canada is at present southwestern Ontario, 
Out of a total of 366 establishments, 217 were 
located in Ontario in 1928, 70 were in Quebec, 
40 in British Columbia, 18 in Manitoba, and 
the remainder scattered among the other four 
provinces. The total capital invested in the in- 
dustry in 1928 was $39,829,000, as compared 
with $36,682,000 in 1927. The manufacture of 
furniture gave employment to 11,672 male and 
867 female workers in 1928, paying a total of 
$13,689,000 in wages and salaries. 


Lumbermen in Concatenations, Games and Outings 


Ohioans in Concat and Outing 


CINCINNATI, OuI0, Sept. 8—Marked by sev- 
eral original and exceptional features the con- 
catenation of Hoo-Hoo held last Saturday at 
Bass Island was one of the most successful of 
the year. This was the verdict of W. G. Smith, 
a prominent Akron lumber dealer, who is Su- 
preme Bojum of the International Hoo-Hoo, on 
seeing the lineup of 60-odd kittens. He said 
that it was the largest class gotten together for 
any concatenation he had seen this year in the 
United States and congratulated Ross C. 
Kuhlman, Viceregent Snark warmly on his 
success in arranging the affair. Mr. Smith was 
the representative of H. R. Isherwood of St. 
Louis, International secretary, was was unable 
to be present for the big get-together. 


The concatenation was the salient event of 
the annual outing of the Ohio retail and whole- 
sale lumber trade, and attracted an attendance 
of more than 400 lumbermen, with their wives 
and children, from all parts of Ohio and the 
northern Kentucky cities. It was an all-day 
affair, embracing a burgoo luncheon, games, 
contests, athletic events, and the like, and wind- 
ing up with speeches by nationally known lead- 
ers of the industry and a bridge party and 
dance. 

The social features of the picnic were ar- 
ranged by Mrs. William G. Layer, president 
of the Ladies Auxiliary of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, who headed a 
committee composed of the wives of the lum- 
bermen of Cincinnati and suburbs. The auxili- 
ary also made the presentation of a tree which 
was planted at Bass Island and appropriately 
marked in honor of the late “Parson” Peter 
A. Simpkin, 

The outing was arranged by the members of 
District 1, Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, in co-operation with the Cincinnati 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association. 


Speakers at the concatenation were L. P. 
Lewin, president of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association and president of the 
A. M. Lewin Lumber Co., of Cincinnati; W. G. 
Smith, of Akron, Supreme Boojum of Hoo- 
Hoo; Edgar Cummings, president of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers; William 
G, Layer, president of the Cincinnati Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association; Findley M. Tor- 
rence, secretary-manager of the Ohio associa- 
tion, and Ross C. Kuhlman, secretary-manager 
of District No. 1, who was general chairman 
and manager of the outing. 


In appreciation of his valuable services 
Chairman Kuhlman was presented with a mag- 
nificent basket of cut flowers by Mrs. W. L. 
Layer, president of the auxiliary. 


Employees in Annual Outing 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 6.—Some 3,000 em- 
ployees of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
and their families gathered at Pioneer Park, 
Ferndale, last Sunday to enjoy “the best picnic 
yet,’ which this year was arranged entirely by 
the shop committees of the lumber organization. 

President J. H. Bloedel presented honor pins 
to long service employees, and J. J. Donovan, 
vice president, was the principal speaker in the 
afternoon on behalf of the company. Both 
executives complimented the shop committees 
highly on the enterprise and initiative shown 
in planning the picnic. 

The program of events, which started in the 
morning, included a baby show sponsored by 
Mr. Donovan in which the winners received 
silver cups and the losers each a silver dollar. 
A children’s sports program with prizes for 
the winners, women’s sports, and a_ baseball 
game for the J. H. Bloedel trophy also marked 
the day’s events. Band music was enjoyed at 
noon and in the afternoon, two different bands 
participating. A huge salmon bake with free 
coffee, milk, and sugar supplemented the picnic 
lunches brought by the families. 


Tom Huston was general chairman of the 
picnic. He was assisted by Morris Chayter 
and Ole Leatha, vice chairman, and Bill Reid 
and Fred Roesel, announcers, 


St. Louis Hostess Club in Outing 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 9—The St. Louis 
Hoo-Hoo Hostess Club held a delightful outing 
last Sunday at the country home on the Big 
River, at Byrnesville, of Charles E. Price, St. 
Louis representative of the William Buchanan 
interests. Husbands of the hostesses were the 
invited guests. The fifty couples who attended 
brought their own lunches. In the afternoon 
there were card games and horseshoe pitching 
and archery contests. Swimming and rides on 
Mr. Price’s fast motor boat also were enjoyed. 
Mr. Price’s home is about 35 miles from St. 
Louis. Nearby is the summer home of T. C. 
Whitmarsh, also on Big River. 


Mrs. H. C. Ball is president and Mrs. T. C. 
Whitmarsh vice president of the Hostess club. 





St. Louis Golfers in Annual Tourney 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 8—Sponsored by the 
Hoo-Hoo Club of St. Louis, the fourteenth 
annual golf tournament of the St. Louis Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association was held at the 
Normandy Golf Club on the St. Charles Road, 
on Friday and was by far the most successful 
event of the kind ever held in St. Louis. About 
85 members and guests played the morning 
round and about 100 teed up on the afternoon 
round. A fine buffet luncheon was served at 
noon, and the event concluded with a banquet 
in the evening, attended by 125 members and 
guests and ably presided over by E. E. Per- 
shall, president of the golf association. The 
principal business of the evening was the elec- 
tion of officers and awarding of trophies and 
prizes. The following officers were elected 
unanimously : 

President—T. C. Whitmarsh, W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co. 

Vice president—George E. Krueger, Boecke- 
ler Lumber Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—C, H. Call. 


Memphis lumbermen were represented by 
Frank T. Dooley, of the F. T. Dooley Lumber 
Co., of that city, who extended a hearty in- 
vitation to the St. Louis association to attend 
the Memphis tournament to be held the last 
week in September. Supplementing an excel- 
lent talk with some clever stories, Mr. Dooley 
was presented by the secretary with a box of 
cigars for his eloquence. 

For the 32 events, 45 handsome prizes were 
donated, including six cups for the principal 
events, which were awarded as follows: 

George L. Weber, cup for low gross and 
permanent trophy of a handsome golf bag 
W. J. Foye, W. J. Foye Lumber Co., Omaha, 
Neb. This is Mr. Foye’s second leg on this 
cup, he having won the same trophy last year. 

Past President’s cup, low net for 36 holes— 
H. E. Lasater, of Theiling-Lothman Manufac- 
turing Co. 

National City Bank cup, in play for the last 
ten years, for the second low net 36 holes— 
H. H. Beckman, of J. K. Gruner Lumber Co. 

Celotex cup for low net, morning or after- 
noon rounds, 18 holes—George F. Krueger, 
Boeckeler Lumber Co. 

Blue Book cup donated by National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Credit Association, for lowest 
number of putts on 36 holes—C. W. Ethal, 
Fulton, Mo. 

B. F. Edwards cup for low net, 18 holes, 
morning or afternoon play, restricted to lum- 
bermen over 50 years of age—W. P. Anderson, 
of the Gideon-Anderson Co. 
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Indications for a Good Month 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los Ancetes, Catir., Sept. 10.—Although un- 
sold lumber at Los Angeles harbor is reported 
as somewhat higher than last week, due to 
large cargo shipments, other items are normal 
and indications are for a good month. Building 
permits issued during the first six days got off 
to a flying start, with a valuation of $1,833,293. 
Cargo arrivals for the last week totaled 16,827,- 
000 board feet. Of this, fourteen cargoes car- 
ried 14,600,000 board feet of fir and three con- 
tained 2,227,000 board feet of redwood. Unsold 
lumber was reported at 13,220,000 board feet. 
Fifty-two vessels are listed in the laid-up col- 
umn and none operating off shore. 





Upper Peninsula Development 


Marouette, Micu., Sept. 8.—A conference 
that will have an important influence on the 
development of the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan will be held in Marquette on Sept. 25 and 
26. It will be attended by representatives of 
agriculture, State and Federal forestry, land 
owners, county officials, economists, sportsmen, 
mine owners, farmers, Waltonians and others. 


At the first session a statement of the pur- 
pose of the conference will be made by John 
M. Bush, of Negaunee, chairman of the con- 
servation committee of the Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau. Mr. Bush is land agent 
for the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., was president 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association for two years, and for a 
long time has been closely identified with the 
lumber industry in this section. 


The early beginnings of conservation in the 
upper peninsula will be discussed by FE. A. 
Hamar, of Chassell, who also for many years 
has been connected with the lumber industry. 

Some of the subjects to be discussed at the 
conference will be forest taxation, the policy of 
the Federal Government in building up national 
forests, responsibility of State and Federal Gov- 
ernments in the reclamation of cut-over lands, 
development of a national park in the upper 
peninsula, development of agricultural, game 
refuges and public hunting grounds, making 
our recreational industry sound and perma- 
nent, and the utilization of water power while 
preserving scenic beauty. Before the close of 
the final session an effort will be made to 
crystallize the thought and conclusions of the 
conference into a tangible, workable program 
for future accomplishment. 

In addition to Mr. Bush and Mr. Hamar, 
other outstanding northern lumbermen who are 
prominent in the activities of the development 
bureau are G. Harold Earle, Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich.; M. J. Fox, 
Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., 
and George N. Harder, I. Stephenson Co, 
Trustees, Wells, Mich. 


Automatically Controls Drying 


HAMMOND, INp., Sept. 8—Four “Kilnboys,” 
instruments that automatically regulate, and 
also record, the temperature and hurhidity within 
dry kilns, have been installed at the Hammond 
plant of the Standard Steel Car Co. by the 
Standard Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis. Tests 
have shown that the automatic instruments, by 
keeping continuous record of conditions within 
the kilns and in the wood itself and by altering 
the action of the kilns in accordance with 
changed conditions, uniformly operate the kilns 
and produce a better quality of lumber than is 
possible with manual operation. By means of 
these instruments, a predetermined drying 
schedule is rigidly maintained. 

“It is,” the dry kiln manufacturer says, 
“analogous to having a kiln operator who is 
100 percent efficient opening the valves and 
dampers ever minute of the day and night and 
continuing throughout the run. This same man 
would also make moisture tests continuously, 
and as the lumber dried would change the 





conditions to suit that particular moisture per- 
centage.” 

Because of the automatic nature of the re- 
cording the drying process is completed more 
quickly. By an automatic moisture meter the 
moisture content of the charge is always known, 
and may be read at a glance at a dial outside 
the kiln, and another dial shows the kiln tem- 
perature. Steam consumption flow meter tests 
have shown that these kilns at the Standard 
plant use 20 percent less steam than when they 
were manually operated. 

The kiln manufacturer, like the car makers, 
is well pleased with the success of the installa- 





Where the tem- 
perature and hu- 
midity of the dry 
kilns are con- 
trolled, and re- 
corded on the 
large dial. The 
small dial records 
the moisture con- 
tent of the lumber 
in the kiln. A re- 
cent installation 
at the Hammond, 
Ind., plant of the 
Standard Steel 
Car Co. 








tion. A complete description of the workings 
of the Kilnboy will be sent anyone writing 
the Standard Dry Kiln Co. at its offices at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 





On Aug. 1 American shipyards were building 
or under contract to build 29 wood. vessels 
aggregating 11,019 gross tons for private own- 
ers, compared with 28 wood vessels of 10,699 
tons on July 1. 


| HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Furnish Badges for Hoo-Hoo Annual 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 8.— Members of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo who will at- 
tend the thirty-ninth annual in Toronto, Sept. 
15 to 17, will find awaiting them on registration 
about the most attractive badges that have been 
worn at any Hoo-Hoo asemblage. These hand- 
some badges are being supplied by E. C. Atkins 
& Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., makers of the fam- 
ous silver steel saws. Superimposed upon the 
emblematic maple leaf of Canada is the Black 
Cat, symbolic of the order, this being a pin to 
which are attached ribbons of white, black and 
yellow, bearing the inscription: “Thirty-ninth 
Hoo-Hoo Annual, Toronto, Canada, Sept. 15, 
16, 17, 1930.” This courtesy on the part of 
E. C. Atkins & Co. is greatly appreciated by 
every member of the Canadian contingent of 
Hoo-Hoo, as it will be also by every Hoo-Hoo 
visitor from the United States. 








—== 








Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo to Elect 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 8—With the 
annual election of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo 
Club set for Sept. 18, the nominating committee 
has been busy sending lists of nominees to the 
electorate, and exciting contests are in prospect 
all along the line. A successor is to be elected 
to H. S. Berge, of the H. H. Berge Lumber 
Co., retiring president, and other officers to be 
chosen are vice president, secretary-treasurer, 
Vicegerent Snark and five directors.. Results 
of a mail vote on nominees will be made known 
at the opening of the Sept. 18 luncheon meet- 
ing at the Hotel Radisson. 





Movie REALISM 
“Why must you mix quinine with the 
gelatin?” 
“The script says the heroine weeps bitter 
tears.” 


Cedar Closet Lining Standard. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 8—From the by- 
reau of standards a notice has been sent to 
producers, distributers and users of red cedar 
closet lining, advising that the commercial 
standard for aromatic red cedar closet lining 
will become effective for new production Oct. 
1, 1930. Signed acceptances have been received 
representing practically all the larger manufac. 
turers, a number of distributers and many con- 
sumers of cedar lining, thus indicating a satis- 
factory majority approval of this commercial 
standard. A printed booklet covering this com- 
mercial standard is being prepared and will be 
sent to interested parties as soon as it becomes 
available. 


Buys Fir Finish Plant 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 8.—Purchase of the 
Williams. Fir Finish Co. here by the Tyee Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. was announced today, 
While present plans are in an indefinite state, 
an official of the Tyee company, which has 
been in business here for the last five years, 
declared that the company expects to continue 
its specialty work, consisting for the most part 
of filling special detail orders in carload lots 
and to continue all lines of endeavor of the 
Williams company, which has been in business 
here for approximately fifteen years. 

Further announcements regarding plans of 
the company will probably be made in a week 
or two. The Tyee Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co.’s plant is located at 8685 East Marginal 
Way, this city. 








Progress of Fire Protection 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Sept. 10.—With more 
than 31,000,000 additional acres of land brought 
under some form of organized forest fire pro- 
tection last year, losses on protected areas in 
the United States were held to a fraction of 
those occurring on unprotected lands, accord- 
ing to a Forest Service report just published. 

The grand total of forest fires reported dur- 
ing 1929 on all areas was 134,895, of which 
44,076 occurred on protected lands and 90,819 
on lands without organized protection. An in- 
crease in the number of fires caused by smok- 
ers, campers, trash burners and _ incendiaries, 
as well as of lightning fires, is shown in the 
report. Careless smokers led as a cause of 
forest fires, accounting for more than 21 per- 
cent of the total number reported on protected 
areas during the year. Decreases in fires from 
this cause in some States indicate a growing 
public sentiment toward saving forests and 
watersheds. 

Deliberate woods-burning or incendiarism ac- 
counted for 17 percent of the forest fires on 
protected lands. Other causes were debris burn- 
ing, 12.4 percent; lightning, 9.8 percent; camp- 
ers, 8.7 percent; railroads, 8.3 percent; lumber- 
ing operations, 3.9 percent; miscellaneous, 10.4 
percent, and unknown, 7.9 percent. 

Foresters’ estimates last year placed the total 
area needing fire protection in continental 
United States at 589,809,240 acres, an increase 
over 1928 accounted for mainly by the inclu- 
sion of certain non-forested brush lands of 
watershed value. Of this area, 398,918,960 
acres enjoyed some degree of protection last 
year, although the protection on many areas 
was inadequate. 

While 1929 was burned into the records as 
a “bad fire year,” it is significant, says the 
Forest Service, that nearly 90 percent of the 
area burned over was unprotected land. As 
against a loss of 4,876,320 acres in the pro- 
tected areas, fire burned over 41,353,000 acres 
of unprotected land. Estimated damage from 
fire on protected land amounted to $14,138,550, 
and on lands without protection the damage 
was estimated at $87,916,850. 

The report shows twenty-one States with 100 
percent of their forest lands under some form 
of fire protection last year. 
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Happy Homes 


What makes homes happy? Happy homes. 

Now, that sounds rather queer, I guess, 
And yet a fellow seldom roams 

From homes where there is happiness. 
Make happy those with whom you dwell 
And you will happy be as well, 

or I have found it is the kind 

Who happy make who happy find. 


What makes homes happy? Money? No. 
It helps, but never is enough. 
Too many days we have to go 
Through life and find the going rough, 
Too many things the day may hold 
Have not a thing to do with gold, 
But they who seek in love the cure 
Find happiness that will endure. 


What makes homes happy? Happiness, 
The smiling face, the cheery heart, 
For homes are never so unless 
Each fills his place and does his part. 
If happiness a fellow speaks 
He'll find the happiness he seeks, 
And then a fellow seldom roams. 
What makes homes happy? Happy homes. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Those born since the Victorian age think that 
it was funny. 

Those who lived in it think that it was 
happy. That’s the difference. 

Mussolini is about the only Italian we can’t 
ever imagine singing tenor. 

A stray pup looking for a good home cer- 
tainly must have a hard time of it. 

Peru seems to have solved the problem of 
what to do with our ex-presidents. 

It must be that some cars get all the brakes, 
there are so many that don’t seem to have any. 


Speaking of getting the breaks, a girl friend — 


says she went to the air show three times and 
missed every one of the killings. 

The emperor of Japan is a constant reader of 
the newspapers, but, as for King Carol, we 
suspect Liberty. 

“Wilson Hits Two Homers.” Why pick on 
the Homers when there are so many Clarences 
and Archibalds? 

One of life’s unfailing surprises is what your 
newspaper thinks is the most important thing 
that happened today. 

We are glad to announce that we are back 
from that half day’s vacation that it took us 
two months to take. 

Statistics show that babies born in September 
have the best chance to live. They’ve missed 
one vacation anyway. 

A hurricane which injured 17 on an Atlantic 
liner bruised a jazz band leader among them. 
There’s no loss without some small gain. 

There are a million people on the government 
payroll. What we need now is another mil- 
lion to find out what the first million do. 


October 11 will be the first day of fire pre- 
vention week. About the best fire prevention 
method is a good day’s work every day. 

3ut the most surprising straw vote the Lite- 
rary Digest could take would be one showing 
whom Americans want to see win the cup. 

The French plan to spend $4,000,000 on the 
old bourse in Paris. They ought to see what 
we spent on our old bourse in New York. 

One part of Illinois hasn’t had any rain for 
three months, and there are several farmers 
who are derned if they’ll vote for Hoover agin. 


Now they are working on a noiseless air- 
plane, but we consider we have made a greater 
discovery. We find that by simply turning a 
little thingamujig we can make a silent radio. 


“By popular request we are going to repeat 
one of our famous Sunday dinners to the ac- 
companiment of an excellent musical program,’ 
advertises the Stevens in Chicago. A little 
louder during the soup, professor. 


3ecause we have observed that people who 
like music, or one of its imitations, with their 
meals are generally inclined to provide it them- 
selves if there is no orchestra present. An or- 
chestra, if there, is there as a preventative. 


Spoken in Jest 


The pessimist wants more than he has, but 
the optimist is thankful he has no less. 


We would all be optimists if it were not for 
a few pessimists. 


An optimist is a man who hopes for the best 
and a pessimist a man who fears the worst. 


A pessimist always sleeps with his face to 
the west and an optimist with his face to the 
east. 

An optimist believes that everything will 
come out all right, and a pessimist doubts if it 
will come out at all. 


There are optimists in the insane asylum, but 
they are guarding the pessimists. 


The pessimist never has enough, the optimist 
always has plenty. 


An optimist is a man who goes around try- 
ing to make pessimists happy and he has to be. 


Neff Says No 


MISSOULA, MONT.—The poem “The Lumber- 
man’s Prayer” in one form or another has 
been current for at least twelve years that 
I know of, and it was through error that 
Mr. Guthrie gave me credit for it in his book 
of poems. I saw the first verses of it in 1918, 
and like Paul Bunyan yarns, the verses have 
grown, but I have never seen the origi- 
nal author’s name. Very sincerely yours, 
PHILIP NEFF. 

If Mr. Guthrie thought Mr. Neff was the 
author, didn’t he ask Mr. Neff’s permission to 
use it in his anthology? 

Meanwhile, the search is still on for the 
author of this sawmill classic. Any information 
will be gratefully received. 


Civilization 

He bought a lot, the lot next door, 
Beside the singing waters’ shore, 

A tangled spot of bush and vine 
And crooked elm and swaying pine, 
And then went out with gleaming ax 
And cleared away with mighty hacks 
And labored here and labored there 
Until his lot was brown and bare. 


And then he scattered seed around, 
The kind you purchase by the pound, 
And planted flow’rs, the sort you view 
Each day along the avenue, 

Yes, made his wilderness a lawn, 


Where once had browsed the doe and fawn, 


His woodland lot he graded down 
Exactly like his lot in town. 


And now he looks across at mine, 
My lot still tangled with the vine, 
My simple flow’rs unknown to fame 
Of which I hardy know the name, 
Sees trailing vine and twisted tree 
Around the place, and pities me, 
And may be right, but, anyway, 

| leave it to the world to say. 
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The Aristocrat of Southern Woods 


—the material 
that’s easy to sell 
because of its ex- 
ceptional strength 
and durability. 


Wier Long Leaf 


Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at Office. 
CANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA 











GOLDSBORO aq 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








C B Richard & Co. Established 1847 
29 Broadway,NEW YORK fei fess 


handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
and discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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One of the best selling 
specialties in retail 
lumber 

Brown’s Supercedar 
Closet Lining appeals to 
women, because every wom- 
an wishes every closet in 
her home were cedar lined. 


Supercedar is made of 
“Tennessee” Aromatic Red 
Cedar. It is the oil in the 
red heart of this tree that 
gives off the aroma and the 
aroma is what suffocates the 
moth. 


The more heartwood, the 
more oil; the more oil the 
more aroma; the more 
aroma the surer the protec- 
tion for woolens, silks, furs, 
feathers, etc. 


Supercedar is guaranteed 
90% or more red_heart- 
wood, 100% oil content. It 
costs so little more than in- 
ferior grades that the dif- 
ference is negligible. It is 
a good seller. 


, g- MEMPUIS 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR 
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Pe ease: South nee’ | 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the | 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


S11 Locust St. 220So.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. a. 
St. Louis, Me. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, | 
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Hardwoods Looking Upward 


Furniture Makers Feature Oak 


LoulIsvILLe, Ky., Sept. 8—Demand has been 
just a trifle better since the opening of the 
month, at least with some houses. There are 
more orders for one and two carlots. Inquiries 
are better from furniture and radio interests, 
and a considerable number of them are for 
core stock. Planer demand is fair, but includes 
too much mixed-car business. Export demand 
is only fair. Dimension is relatively slow. 
Automobile demand remains dull. It is held 
that more oak and maple are going to furniture 
plants than for some years. Oak for living 
room use is following the last two seasons of 
dining room oak. One of Louisville’s oldest 
and finest furniture houses on Sept. 7 featured 
semi-overstuffed oak living room furniture. 
Some movement is reported in mattress lum- 
ber for the Federal Government’s use in levee 
or revetment work along the lower Ohio and 
Mississippi channels, where rafts of thick lum- 
ber were built, sunk and covered with stone 
etc., to prevent cutting away of the banks. 

Prices of inch stocks at Louisville: Poplar, 
southern, FAS, $80; Appalachian, $90; saps 
and selects, southern, $50@55; Appalachian, 
$60; No. 1, southern, $38@40; Appalachian, 
$46; 2-A, southern, $32; Appalachian, $38; 
2-B, $22. Walnut, FAS, $235@240; selects, 
$155@160; No. 1, $85; No. 2, $35. Sap gum, 
plain FAS, $45; common, $30@32; quartered, 
FAS, $55; common, $38. Red gum, plain, 
FAS, $88; common, $44@45; quartered, $2 
premium over plain. Ash, FAS, $75; common, 
$48. Cottonwood, FAS, $48; common, $32. 
Oak, southern, red, plain, FAS, $60@63; com- 
mon, $45; white, FAS, $80; common, $47. Oak, 
Appalachian, red, plain, FAS, $75@80; com- 
mon, $48; white, plain, FAS, $90@95; com- 
mon, $55@57; white, quartered, FAS, $125; 
common, $75@80. Sound wormy oak, $28@30. 

Drouth conditions around ‘Louisville and 
along the Ohio River, have been relieved, but 
much of central and eastern Kentucky is still 
in serious need of water. The tobacco crop 
outlook has been greatly improved. 

A meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club 
scheduled for Sept. 9, will probably have to be 
postponed, because of the absence of some of 
the members, a few of whom will go to Can- 
ada for the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation meeting. 

The Camp Knox Lumber Co., Louisville, 
dealer chiefly in used lumber from former Gov- 
ernment camps, is featuring a new lot taken 
from U. S. Quartermaster depot warehouse 
buildings at Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Large Buyers Add to Stocks 


Burrao, N. Y., Sept. 9.—A slight improve- 
ment in the inquiry for hardwoods has been 
evident since the Labor Day holiday, and whole- 
salers feel encouraged. Numerous large con- 
cerns are adding to their stocks, which have 
become much depleted. The present month’s 
business is expected to show an increase. 

In the softwood trade not much change has 
lately taken place. A better feeling is reported, 
but there has been no marked increase in busi- 
ness. The amount of new building, outside of 
large structures, in which not much lumber is 
needed, continues small. 

Most of the Buffalo hardwood offices will be 
represented at the convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association in Toronto this 
week. The trip will be made by automobile 
by many of those attending. 

A committee of the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club 
is arranging to bring out a large attendance 
at the Hoo-Hoo annual convention in Toronto 
next week. The party will leave here either 
by bus or individual automobile. The commit- 
tee in charge is as follows: Andrew J. Brady, 
chairman; William J. Brady, vice chairman; 


lor Current Market Prices on 


L. N. Whissel, J. M. Jakiel, William L. Hen- 
rich, Gerard Zimmermann, Norman Brautifan, 
Eugene. Nostrant and L. J. Lewis. 

John S. Tyler, secretary-treasurer of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange, is out again after 
a two weeks’ illness in the hospital, and was 
able to be present at the first fall luncheon of 
the exchange, held last week. 

Clark W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., has returned 
from Albany where he took part in a_ joint 
legislative hearing on the proposed revision of 
the State lien law. Some changes in the law 
are advocated by contractors. 

Eugene W. Carson is attending a meeting of 
the Intercollegiate Football Officials’ Associa- 
tion in New York City. He will act as referee 
at the Carnegie Tech-University of Buffalo foot- 
ball game here Sept. 27. 

Charles N. Perrin, of Blakeslee, Perrin & 
Darling, has returned from a month’s trip to 
the Pacific coast. 

Arthur E. McLean, of Little Rock, Ark., 
president of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co., is 
spending a few days here and will attend the 
Toronto hardwood convention. 

Visitors to the lumber trade last week in- 
cluded: Paul O. Moratz, oak flooring manu- 
facturer, Bloomington, Ill., and the New York 
representatives of two western companies, 
Joseph McCarthy, Oregon Lumber Co., Baker, 
Ore., and Charles J. Harris, Winton Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Henry Orr, who has been foreman of the yard 
of Montgomery Bros. & Co. for the last twenty- 
nine years, will become associated with the 
Black Rock Lumber Co. 


Some Items Short; Buying Ahead 


Boston, MaAss., Sept. 9.—Although business 
in hardwoods is still quiet, there are some en- 
couraging features. A few buyers are ordering 
somewhat ahead. Manufacturers of building 
finish are showing a little more interest, and 
radio cabinet makers have been recently ex- 
panding their requisitions to a moderate ex- 
tent. Customers are invariably in a great hurry 
for shipment. It sometimes happens that be- 
cause of curtailment in production the mills, 
although they have large stocks, are unable to 
furnish some particular item. The buyer is 
likely to find that the manufacturer able to ship 
promptly considers himself justified in securing 
a rather better price. Export business is a 
shade better than in July, but is still unsatis- 
factory. Some large distributers covering a 
wide territory did appreciably more in August 
than in July, and expect September to run 
somewhat ahead of August. Hardwood flooring 
is very quiet and quotations are irregular. 


Annual Illinois Art Extension Tour 


Announcement is made that the annual tour of 
the Illinois Art Extension Committee and inter- 
ested friends will begin at Starved Rock, Friday, 
Sept. 19, at 11:30, and will end at Rockford on 
Sunday, Sept. 21. The tour will include visits 
at Deer Park, LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School, Mendota, Dixon, Grand Detour, Ore- 
gon and Rockford, with stops at many inter- 
esting places along the route. Among the 
points included are Lowell Park, Castle Rock, 
Ogle County Soldiers’ Monument, Eagle’s Nest, 
Artists’ Colony, White Pine Forest State Park, 
Sinissippi Farm, Boehland’s Garden, Covey’s 
Bluff and Blackhawk Park. The purpose of 
the Art Extension Committee is “to make art 
a more potent, elevating force in the lives of 
the people in the State of Illinois.” Particulars 
regarding the tour may be obtained from R. 
E. Hieronymus, Community Adviser, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 





Hardwoods See Pages 69 and 70 
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Dimension Association Meets 


LouisvitLe, Ky., Sept. 9—About twenty- 
five representatives of dimension lumber manu- 
facturers were present at the two-day session 
of the Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ 
Association held here yesterday and today at 
the Brown Hotel. Parrish Fuller, of Hillyer 
Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), president of the asso- 
ciation, presided and stated that the attendance 
represented about 95 percent of the member 
concerns. 

The association was formed last March. This 
meeting was the fourth of a series of confer- 
ences and incidentally completed the work of 
several committees that have met at intervals 
during the short time the association has been 
in operation. The sessions have been of a pri- 
vate nature, for members only. 

Secretary C. D. Dosker, of Louisville, stated 
that there was little to be giveri out as yet 
regarding the program in hand, due to the fact 
that it is all tentative and not thoroughly 
worked out. However, it is being painstakingly 
planned and new proposals, in tentative form, 
are being tried out and results closely watched 
and reported upon. 

At the meeting here yesterday considerable 
was accomplished, although the whole day was 
taken up with committee meetings, and almost 
all of Tuesday was spent in a discussion of 
the matter of grading rules on solid dimension 
under the direction of the chairman of that 
committee, M. M. Haden, of the E. L. Bruce 
Co., of Memphis. Rules for solid dimension 








Illustrating how the Lamella roof of a hangar 


were finally adopted in tentative form, but will 
come up for further discussion, amendment etc. 
at a meeting to be held in Memphis ct the 
Peabody Hotel, the first week in November, 
the exact date having been left to the selection 
of the officers. 

A final report was heard from the committee 
on cost accounting whose chairman is George 
EK. Mabrey, of the Dimension Manufacturing 
Co., of Black Mountain, N. C., but action on 
the report was postponed until the Memphis 
meeting. There was a long discussion on the 
findings up to date, and copies of the report will 
be mailed to every member, for study or analy- 
ses, further suggestion etc., before adoption. In 
the meantime some additional good ideas may 
be developed, worthy of incorporating into the 
report. 

Rules were adopted, previous to the Louis- 
ville meeting, regarding the grading of glued- 
up dimension, and these rules are now being 
used in practice to work out and prove them up, 
there being some difficulties yet to straighten 
out. 

Considering the fact that there were no rules 
for either glued-up or solid dimension prior to 


the organization of this association it is easy 
to see just how large the task is ahead of the 
members in reaching conclusions acceptable to 
all, and which could be satisfactorily utilized 
in actual practice. 

The work of the glued-up dimension commit- 
tee has progressed so far that not a great deal 
of time was taken up in a discussion of its 
activities, other than reports of how the rules 
are working out: 

Firms represented were: 

Case-Fowler Lumber Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Savannah River Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga.; 
Hillyer Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La.; 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; Hardwood Dimension Co., 
Florence, S. C.; Dimension Manufacturing 
Co., Black Mountain, N. C.; E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Canton Wood Products Co., 
Hammond, La.; Azalea Woodworking Co., 
Asheville, N. C.; Tennessee Lumber & Coal 
Co., Oneida, Tenn.; Osgood-Corson-Ratcliff 
Co., Chicago; Wood-Mosaic Co., Louisville; 
Gamble Bros. Lumber Co., Louisville; and 
Mengel Co., Louisville. 





Lamella Roof Withstands Storm 


Houston, Tex., Sept. 8—A splendid exam- 
ple of the sturdiness of Lamella roof construc- 
tion and of the resistance of wood to storms 
was shown recently at the Houston airport 
when one of the hangars there was partly de- 
stroyed by a tornado. This storm, in the shape 





at a Houston (Tex.) airport resisted storm 


of a twister, arose suddenly and caused consid- 
erable damage to the airport. It hit one of 
the hangars covered with a Lamella roof and, 
as indicated in accompanying photograph, prac- 
tically destroyed the entire rear wall -of con- 
crete blocks with piers.. Serious damage was 
done the airplanes stored in the hangar, but 
the Lamella roof stood intact. As shown in the 
picture, while the rear wall of the hangar was 
blown in, the front gable above the door, which 
was braced against the roof, sustained no dam- 
age. The dimensions of this hangar are: 
Span 113 feet, length 83 feet, clear door open- 
ing 20x110 feet. While this demonstrates the 
strength of a Lamella roof, which is fabricated 
entirely of wood, and its resistance against 
wind pressure, it is essential that the walls, 
especially the side walls, be properly braced 
so that they will not be blown over. 





FROM THE GRANDSTAND 
“What have we here?” 
“Team of girl ballplayers. 
that blonde pitcher ?” 
“She’s got some nice curves.” 


How do you like 








COMPLETE stock of 


warehoused finish and 


flooring, clear turning squares, 
long joist and timber. Quick 
shipment on local lots. 
If it’s used in building, 
we sell it. 


Senele 


LUMBER 0. 
St. Louis, 


























IDAHO 
White P ine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 





LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our Pee grade dressed stock — 
k the Wholesaler”’ 


The Mineetadinien Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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150 Anythi ing You Need in 
LUMBER OR CRATING 
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ressed or Dressed and et Al 


Get Our otatiorns 
P.M.BARGER LUMBER C0, Inc. 


MooresviLvte ,N.C. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your pros- 
pect,a Wiggins 
card and you 
produce a first 











OTEEL COMPANY 


impression ’ 

a SIT TOSURON.O” enen OvNLEUMe 
spectful at- 

tention. 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the card one by one and 
observe their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by 
their being encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free 
on request. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 


1108 Fullerton Avenue 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 











SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord W 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Lan 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Pap FoR. 5O Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P.0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A New Book 


ll hl al 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction, 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 

While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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The material printed below is taken from reports to the Lumber Division by 
foreign offices of the Department of Commerc: and American consular offices 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8—James_ E. 
Peebles, American trade commissioner at 
Sydney, has advised the Department of Com- 
merce that the Australian Government, effec- 
tive July 26, increased the import duty on 
Douglas fir, undressed and logs, not sawn, 
at the same time reducing the duty on cer- 
tain box lumber. 

Douglas fir logs, not sawn, formerly duti- 
able at 10 percent ad valorem in the general 
tariff, are now subject to a duty of 30 per- 
cent ad valorem. Under this classification 
lumber imports from the United States and 
Canada enter Australia. 

Undressed Douglas fir in sizes of 12x10-inch 
(or its equivalent) or over, formerly with 
duties varying according to size, is now duti- 
able at 12s. 6d. per 100 superficial feet. 

The duty on timber, undressed n.e.i., in 
sizes not less than 4 inches in width and not 
less than 3 inches in thickness, for the manu- 
facture of boxes as prescribed by depart- 
mental by-laws, was reduced from 2s. to 1.3 
per 100 superficial feet. 

The lumber exporters of British Columbia 
are discussing with the Provincial Govern- 
emnt plans to send a delegation to England 
to promote the sale of its lumber in that 
country, according to a dispatch from L. W. 
Meekins, commercial attache at Ottawa. This 
action follows that taken last year in send- 
ing a similar delegation to Australia. It is 
expected that the British Columbia Govern- 
ment will pay part of the cost of sending a 
delegation to England if it is decided to 
appoint one. 


Havana Dealers Form Stock Company 


A stock company which will act as a clear- 
ing house for information about the lumber 
business and will supervise the carrying out 
of all contracts entered into between its 
members has been created by the Association 
of Lumber Dealers of Havana. Assistant 
Commercial Attache Albert F. Nufer reports 
this development to the commerce depart- 
ment. The new concern will be known as 
the General Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

One of the functions of the new corpora- 
tion will be to sign all contracts covering 
purchases made by the members of the as- 
sociation, and it is stated that all contracts 
entered into without approval of the corpora- 
tion will constitute a violation of existing 
agreements among lumber dealers. All lum- 
ber purchases will continue to be made 
through Havana lumber agents or brokers. 

At the present time, according to the re- 
port, the association appears to control the 
Havana lumber market effectively and it 
seems to include all the important local lum- 
ber dealers. It does not, however, attempt 
to control the lumber business in the Cuban 
outports, in which there are various inde- 
pendent lumber importers and dealers. 

Likewise, the Havana box manufacturers, 
who are direct importers of lumber, are not 
controlled by the association, although said 
to work in harmony with it. 


Conditions in British Columbia 


Sidney A. Belovsky, American vice consul 
at Vancouver, reports to the Lumber Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, that condi- 
tions in the lumber industry of British Co- 
lumbia are said to be worse than at any time 
since 1921 and no change is looked for by the 
trade until general conditions improve. Fur- 
ther curtailment of production is contem- 
plated to reduce the heavy stocks on hand. 

The Dominion Government has authorized 
the diversion of the government-subsidized 
Australian lumber steamers to China, due to 
the fact that there is a large supply of lum- 
ber on hand in Australia. Subsidized service 
to the British West Indies has been extended 
to include British Guiana and Jamaica. 

Up to July 31 Finland had sold 67 percent 
of its expected lumber exports for 1930, ac- 
cording to a cablegram from Charles R. 
Matheson, foreign office representative at 
Helsingfors. The advance sales of Finnish 
lumber during the first half of the year are 
estimated at 1,267,200,000 feet, compared with 
advance sales of 1,702,800,000 feet for the 
first six months of 1929. Last year’s total 


exports from Finland were 2,376,432,000 feet 
and the trade has estimated that the export 
movement during the present calendar year 
will aggregate about 1,881,000,000 feet. 


Imports Since Tariff Act Became Effective 

Alice Marlowe, research assistant, Lumber 
Division, Department of Commerce, points out 
that imports of wood and wood manufac- 
tures during the first part of 1930 up to the 
date when the new Tariff Act went into effect 
—Jan. 1 to June 17—show all-round de- 
creases compared with those for the first six 
months of 1929. 

The difference of 13 days in the two periods 
is equivalent to about 7 percent, which should 
be taken into account in drawing deductions 
from the figures. If no change occurred in 
the average rate of importation as a result 
of the new tariff, allowing for the 7 percent 
difference in time, it is estimated that the 
total for Jan. 1-June 30, 1930, would be about 
$30,750,000, in which case the decrease from 
the first six months of 1929 would be about 
20 percent for the full 6-month period. 

The total value of wood imports during the 
first six months of 1929 was $38,396,983 and 
that for the period Jan. 1 to June 17 this year 
$28,540,834. 

Imports of sawmill products for the first 
half of last year totaled $25,712,519, against 
$18,601,353 for the 1930 period, accounting for 
the major part of the general decline. 

Softwood lumber imports dropped from 
632,805,000 feet, valued at $16,543,306, to 583,- 
521,000 feet, valued at $13,637,703. Canada 
was the chief source of softwood lumber im- 
ports, shipping in 557,756,000 feet this year, 
against 613,085,000 feet in 1929 and 623,910,000 
feet in the first half of 1928. Imports from 
Russia this year up to June 17 totaled 14,- 
694,000 feet, against 3,754,000 feet last year 
and none in 1928. 

Lath imports, practically all from Canada, 
for the first half of 1929 were 408,927,000, 
valued at $1,898,268, while for the 1930 period 
imports were 182,205,000, valued at $622,269. 
The volume of lath imports was more than 
cut in half, while the total value dropped 
two-thirds. 

Shingle imports last year were 949,116,000, 
valued at $3,934,616, against 624,316,000, valued 
at $2,255,956 for the 1930 period. 

Total sales of Swedish lumber for 1930 are 
expected by the trade to reach 1,980,000,000 
feet, or about 17 percent below last year, 
when the total reached 2,399,752,000 feet ac- 
cording to preliminary official statistics. T. O. 
Klath, commercial attache at Stockholm, in 
radioing this information, stated that esti- 
mated advance Swedish sales up to July 31 
were 1,386,000,000 feet. Prices on Swedish 
lumber continue unsatisfactory. 


Exports from U. S., First Half 1930 


Exports of lumber and wood products from 
the United States during the first half of 
1930 were 21 percent below those for the first 
six months of last year, according to the 
Lumber Division, Department of Commerce. 

The total value of these exports for the 
1930 period was $68,919,680, compared with 
$87,456,279 in 1929. The value of sawmill 
products exported during the first six months 
this year was $45,950,126, against $57,574,437 
in 1929, a decrease of 20 percent. The value 
of manufactures of wood exported this year 
was $17,181,147, against $21,421,186 during the 
first half of 1929, a 20 percent drop. Unmanu- 
factured wood exports were valued at $5,788,- 
407 this year, against $8,460,656, a decrease 
of 32 percent. 

Total export values of wood this year were 
lower than for any half year since 1922, and 
but $3,800,000 above those for 1925, showing 
that the principal lumber markets of the 
world have been sharing in the general de- 
pression. 

Southern pine sawn timber (untreated) was 
a notable exception. The exports for the first 
six months this year aggregated 77,754,000 
feet, 46 percent above the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1929. Douglas fir sawn timber, on the 
other hand, showed a drop of more than 


60,000,000 feet this year, total exports ag- 
gregating 231,864,000 feet. 
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softwood sawn lumber—mostly hemlock—de- 
creased from 11,153,000 feet in 1929 by about 
4,000,000 feet. 

While foreign lumber markets have nearly 
all shown depression during this year, the 
volume of exports to oriental countries de- 
creased most sharply. In Australia the out- 
standingly dull 1929 season has continv=d and 
the accumulated stocks and small local de- 


mand have precluded more ‘than ha the 
ysual import of United States lumber; the 
drop in softwoods being 57 percent. The 


decrease in exports to China was about 40 
percent and to Japan 32 percent. The loss in 
exports to Canada compares with that to 
Australia. Latin American markets took con- 
siderably less American lumber. 

Exports of railroad ties decreased in heavy 
ratios, except to Mexico, where the drop was 
small 

J. C. Nellis, assistant chief of the Lumber 
Division, points out that American gum lum- 
ber and shooks are widely known abroad. 
The lumber is used chiefly for furniture mak- 
ing and to a lesser extent for finishing pur- 
poses. Exports of red and sap gum lumber 
during the calendar year 1929 totaled 46,- 
015,000 feet, compared with 52,285,000 feet in 
1928. Exports of tupelo and black gum lum- 
ber in 1929 totaled 7,889,000 feet, against 
7,796,000 feet in 1928. Gum shooks exported 
last year aggregated 6,613,000 feet, compared 
with 5,261,000 feet in 1928. 

Probably the greatest export movement of 
‘products of gumwood not specifically shown 
is slack cooperage. Of the United States total 
production of slack staves, gum _ supplies 
nearly 40 percent and of slack heading over 
20 percent, in both cases red or sap gum com- 
prising three-fourths of the quantity. There 
is no information showing the proportion of 
gumwood exports of slack cooperage, but it 
is known that an important part is gum. 

The export of red gum veneer likewise is 
important, Mr. Nellis states. The exports of 
veneer are not separated by species in the 
customs statistics. However, 93 percent of 
our veneer exports in 1929 went to Canada 
and the United Kingdom, and to both markets 
red gum veneer is understood to have pre- 
dominated. The total sales of veneer to 
Canada last year were 51,642,000 square feet 
and to the United Kingdom 42,982,000 square 
feet. 

Mexican Market Dull 

Ellis A. Bonnet, American vice consul at 
Durango, reports that while lumbering oper- 
ations in that Mexican district have been 
normal, with a plentiful supply of labor, the 
lumber market is very dull and stocks are 
moving slowly. Several American and Mexi- 
can groups are investigating the possibilities 
of available timber stands not accessible to 
present railroad connections. However, it is 
not expected that there will be any consider- 
able exploitation until the local or United 
States markets improve, 


Patents Recently Issued 

The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney. 1343 
H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at the rate 
of 20-.cents each State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 





1,758,401. Edge finishing machine. William J. 
Johnson, Oakland, Calif. 


1,758,423. Veneer knife. Americus D. Basinger, 
Plymouth, N. C. 

1,758,520. Turning lathe. Frank L. Johnson, 
Akron, Ohio. ; 

1,758,623. Power operated miter saw. Stanley 


A. Roth and Glen F. Toner, Tallicum, Wash. 

1,758,834. Machine to shape flooring blocks. 
Lorenzo R. Houston and Abner L, Anderson, Fair- 
field, Iowa. 

1,758,958. Wood preservation. 
Quaid, Lakewood, Ohio. 

1,759,037. Nigger bar. 
ley, Calif., assignor to 
Co., Chicago. 

1,759,188. Slab debarking machine. 
Davidson, Aberdeen, Wash. 


Howard 8S. Mc- 


Corey C. Brayton, Berke- 
American Manganese Steel 


William A. 


1,759,195. Lumber drier. Burt S. Harrison, 
Brooklyn, 

1,759,438. Veneer cutter speed control. Harry 
Cc. Clay and Charles L. Irwin, Columbus, Ind., as- 


signors to Reeves Pulley Co., same place. 


1,760,154. Girt construction for compression-type 
derrick, Charles W. Lynch, Perry, Okla., assignor 
to Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

1,760,189. Portable boring machine. John J. 
Brosnan, Worcester, Mass, 

1,760,304. Lumber loading roll. Emil Feldin, 
Everett, Wash. 

1,760,577. Band saw guide. John R. Bishop, 


Charlottesville, Va. 


1,760,828. Logging engine. Sidney B. Gorbutt, 
Portland, Ore., assignor to Wilmette Iron & Steel 
Works, same place. 


1,767,444. Tree faWing and lowering device. 
Frank C. Fraser, Fortuna, Calif. 

1,767,994. Cutting-machine for wood gutters. 
Julius H, Mason, Duncan Falls, Ohio. 


1,768,029. Sawmill-block cleaner. Arthur Brat- 
lie, Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., assignor to Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


1,768,175. Process of treating wood. Fernando 
S. Vivas, New York, N, Y., assignor to Interna- 
tional Freproof Products Corporaton, same place. 

1,768,996. Saw-grinder. Charles E. Ransom, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

1,769,016. Saw-grinding and gumming control 
device, Haward Cunningham and Louis C. 


Schwartz, Indianapolis, Ind. 


These Valves Were Thought About 


A new departure in valve construction has 
been made by a leading manufacturing concern, 
whose improved designs incorporate features 
that are of interest to all lumber manufacturers. 
Some such features are found in no other valve, 
and all of them make for ease in operation, high 
efficiency, and economy. 

The outstanding feature of the new line just 
announced by Jenkins Bros. is the slip-on, stay- 
on disc holder—it is an exclusive one. It per- 
mits the disc to be changed in a moment. In 
using it, before unscrewing the bonnet, one 
gives the spindle a turn or two, there being 
no need to open it all the way. The disc then 
stays on the spindle until the spindle is turned 
in the opposite direction. The disc does not 
fall off the spindle while the bonnet is being 
removed from the valve body. The disc holder 
slips off the spindle just as readily as it slips 
on 





This disc construction for speedy changes is 
made possible by the Jenkins one-piece screw- 
over bonnet. This solidly constructed bonnet 
can be taken off or put on repeatedly without 
any danger of springing, and the taking off 
or putting on is easy. 

The discs are made of a resilient composi- 
tion which forms a perfect contact with the 
valve seats and therefore provides a leak-tight 
closing. 

Other noteworthy features of this new line 
of standard bronze valves are: 


Extra deep stuffing box, which holds so 
large a quantity of packing that there is 
extra protection around the spindle, while 
less renewal of the packing is necessary. 

Large hex faces that provide easy and full 
purchase for a wrench. 

A greater than usual number of threads, 
clean-cut, on the spindle in contact with 
bonnet, so that there is longer wear. 


Finally, these valves have the advantage of 
being made from electric-furnace bronze. care- 
fully selected and analysis-controlled, while, as 
is evident from the special features, the design 
has had the benefit of long experience in manu- 
facturing. And Jenkins Bros.’ machine work 
is famous for its accuracy. 

A folder showing cut-through sections that 
make clear the details of construction of these 
unusual valves, and also giving drawings and 
all dimensions, is available from the manufac- 
turers’ offices at New York City. Chicago, Bos- 
‘ton, Philadelphia and Houston, Tex. 





Hymeneal 


FRANCISCO-WOODHBEAD. Announcement 
is made of the marriage of Miss Alice Louise 
Woodhead, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ben 
Svkes Woodhead, of Beaumont, Tex., to John 
Whitley Francisco. The wedding will take 
pDlace on Friday, Sept. 12, at the home of the 
bride’s parents, 1385 Calder Ave., Beaumont. 
Mr. Woodhead. father of the bride, is one of 
the most widely known lumbermen in Amer- 
ica and is president of the Beaumont Lumber 
Co. and a past president of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. 


HARTLEY-NICKLBS. The marriage of 
Miss Geneva Nickles and John G. Hartley took 
place at Tadella, Ky., on Sept. 6. Mr. Hartley 
isa member of the firm of Hartley & Canters, 
operating a sawmill at Tadella. 





Big, Strong 
Durable 


| TIMBERS | 








INDUSTRIAL 


ELIZABETH,LA. 








They’re Genuine 


Calcasieu 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


You'll always find the 
Trade Mark shown above 
plainly branded on all 
timbers from our large, 
modern mill. 


There’s no stronger, more 
durable or economical 
structural material on the 
market. 


We cut ’em to meet your 
specifications and guaran- 
tee you satisfaction. 


All Shed and Yard 
Stock is Marked: 
“INDUSTRIAL” 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 














This Brand 
On Every 
Stick 
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Kia 


GRADE MARKED—TRADE MARKED 


YELLow PINE 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Our modern dry kiln facili- 

ties enable us to season lum- 

ber to the moisture content 
you require. 






























Paryor Serviceix 


FURNISHING WASH- 
INGTON LUMBER To 
RETAIL LUMBER 
DEALERS 


When the Northern Pacific 
was laying its initial line, our 
first sawmill was cutting material for 
that railroad. Both we and the N. P. 
are still giving dependable service. 

We deal with the better mills and com- 
bine their lumber, shingles, doors, panels 
and other items in one car. 

Put your future needs up to us. 











“Our main point is quality 
—our next is price.” 


FostER-MorcAN LumBER(0., 
SEATTLE,WASH. 








Douglas Fir, Spruce 
West Coast Hemlock, Red Cedar 
Doors and Millwork 
Grades Right—Let Us Show You! 


NEWBEGIN LUMBER CO. 
1927 So. Tacoma Way Tacoma, Wash. 








Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














What Does an Old Truck Cost? 


That much-maligned person, the truck 
driver, at last has struck back at some of his 
accusers. It is a common thing to hear com- 
plaints about the noisy and discourteous way 
so many trucks are driven, but this driver, 
who aired his views in the “Voice of the 
Traffic’ column of the Chicago Sunday Trib- 
une recently, declares it frequently is not 
the fault of the driver but rather of his em- 
ployer, who thinks to save money by con- 
tinuing to use dilapidated equipment. Here 
is what the man, who signed himself simply 
“A Truck Driver,” wrote; it contains’a needed 
message for many lumbermen: 


“Gentlemen: I see in today’s traffic section 
that the police are beginning a drive against 
noisy trucks. Being a truck driver, I believe 
the police, in warning drivers to make repairs, 
are taking the wrong way to eliminate this 
nuisance, 

“The large companies do not listen to the 
drivers’ complaints, or else it is because our 
foremen do not inform the owner. Daily we 
are forced to take out patched-up ten- and 
fifteen- and even twenty-year-old trucks with 
faulty brakes, hard to shift, and still harder 
to steer. 

“As for loads, I have 


trucks on the highways. The safety angle 
alone makes it imperative that every owner 
think twice and deeply before sending a de- 
crepit truck out among the automobiles. Our 
driving friend who cites the fifteen- and 
twenty-year-old trucks, and takes eighty feet 
to stop a great load at 10 m.p.h., suggests 
the disaster that rides constantly with him. 
It requires no great imagination to see the 
loss of life and property he may have to 
write into the record in a twinkling, or to 
picture the damage suits dragging through the 
courts and costing the owner eventually the 
price of perhaps a dozen new and efficient 
trucks.” 

There is yet another item to be considered, 
in addition to safety, as the writer explains, 
and that is efficiency—in ‘both operation and 
appearance. Appearance is an _ important 
factor when the truck is used for retail de- 
livery, but operating efficiency is always an 
important factor, <A truck that is able to 
“get by” for many years and over tens of 
thousands of miles by means of haywire and 
a lurid vocabulary is handy as something to 
boast about, but a better story in the com- 
pany’s ledger is told by a truck that is up- 
to-date, that is always ready to go, that can 








put a monster load of 
canned goods on one 
truck and hauled it 
through the city, pray- 
ing all the time that 
no other vehicle would 
cut me off too close. 
Going at a speed of ten 
miles an hour, I re- 
quired eighty feet to 
stop, using both sets 
of brakes. 

“The speed govern- 
ors on our trucks are 
all ‘out of order,’ and 
we are laid off if we 
do not make good time. 
It is the same if our 
chariots break down 
too often or if we have 

















an accident, no matter 
how slight. It is only 
because we are expert 
drivers that we get by. 
We are told time and 
again that new trucks 
cost money and to quit 
‘belly-aching.’ 

“I notice enviously, 
too, that the Tribune 
always has an up-to- 
date fleet of trucks, 
and I have yet to see one of them broken 
down on the street or in a serious accident. 

“The police ought to get after the owners 
and put criminal charges against them, for 
I believe it really criminal to force men to 
drive some of the wrecks that are on the 
streets today.” 

The August issue of the International Trail, 
published by the International Harvester Co. 
of America, quoted the driver’s letter and took 
occasion to comment on it, under the head- 
ing “Turn the Old Trucks Out to Pasture.” 
The Tribune trucks happen to be Interna- 
tionals. 

This house organ said in part: 


“Every truck owner and fleet owner should 
find this communication interesting from sev- 
eral angles. It is from a professional driver 
who knows his stuff, and it comes straight 
from the firing line. No one can mistake 
his serious tone. While he has probably 
cursed vocally on many an occasion, the pen 
is not his medium. For the moment, how- 
ever, he has turned spokesman for the great 
army of expert men who spend their working 
years handling motor trucks and loads in 
traffic. With vigorous phraseology he drama- 
tizes the vital questions of truck repair, ob- 
solescence, and replacement. 

“Much is involved in this matter of ancient 


Any driver would feel confident in traffic with a modern truck like this 
big International, loaded though it be with 3,500 feet of southern pine. 
It is in the service of the C. W. Davis Lumber Co., of Madison Wis. 
Mr. Davis is here seen standing on the running board, having a look 
at the load, while Joe Mueller, secretary of the company, is in the 
act of climbing up on the other side; on the ground is Myron Brewer, 
the driver 


hold its own in traffic, and that does not look 
like the creation of a comic strip artist. 
With reason, drivers usually speak contemptu- 
ously of the company which allows its prod- 
ucts and its name to be borne by a fleet of 
decrepit “has-beens,” and are glad to work 
for a firm that is proud of the appearance, 
efficiency and safety of its trucks. To quote 
again from the International Trail: 


“Picture the morale of the writer of the 
letter printed above. If he gives his best 
effort to advance the interest of his em- 
ployers, he is a paragon. More likely he has 
let down in spite of himself, and is con- 
tributing to the waste of which his truck is 
guilty. 


“Put a new mount under him in the form 
of the latest product of the automotive in- 
dustry—a glistening new truck with grace- 
ful low hung body, with new power and 
quiet, with engine refinements, four-wheel 
brakes, easy steering and handling, and a 
cab as comfortable as a sedan—and watcli 
enthusiasm and morale mount like the mer- 
cury in a tube. The appreciated driver with 
a new truck in his charge has a new pride 
in his work, pride reflected in the care he 
gives the truck and in his greater cash value 
to his employer.” 
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Increase your profits; sell 
:| the Andersen Master Frame 
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: dealers feature 
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| petcags the new Andersen Master 
Frame, already stocked by more than 
3,000 dealers. 


i e. 


This leak proof frame, of genuine 
white pine, is outselling ordinary frames 
because the builder and contractor can 


| ee 


cut labor costs by using it. 


For instance, J. T. Swann, Dallas, 
is. Texas, builder, writes: ““The Andersen 
Frame, because of accurate construction, 
Tr, is saving me $1.00 per opening in labor 





required for fitting sash and inside trim.” 


ok F , Andersen patented locked sill-joint {Frame No. 601} 
st. Other builders say “I save 50 cents an opening To lock the joint, slide jamb dadoes into sill dadoes. 


d- because this new frame is leak proof!” 


of 





New dealers are stocking this frame daily. demonstration of the locked sill-joint, the steep 
- The patented Andersen features are strong sill slope, the inside liner and other exclusive 
fe sales points. features. 

“3 Send in your name and we will arrange a free Andersen Frame Corporation, Bayport, Minn. 








» THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WHITE PINE FRAMES 
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Old Growth Yellow 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Specialists 


Wholesale Lumbermen and 
Exclusive Mill Representatives 


_ FAST SHIPPERS OF 
DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE 


All Yard or Industrial Items 
Quoted Quickly 


If you are having difficulty in 
securing quality stock on 
present day market prices do not 
fail to communicate with us. 


Hockett Lumber Co 


Spalding Building 
PORTLAND OREGON 











OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4%4 Vertical Grain Porch Fiooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 


All made from the finest of 


Old Growth Douglas Fir 


of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 














GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
Philomath, Oregon 

Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 

Pedee Lumber Co. - Pedee, Oregon 


Affiliated Manufacturers in 
DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 


Everything in Fir 
Sales Offices: 


THE GRISWOLD LUMBER Co. 
Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 








Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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News Notes from Amelric 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Sept. 6—The weekly meeting of the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday was de- 
voted to an informal discussion of market 
conditions, with special reference to the in- 
tercoastal prospects for October. President 
Roy A. Sharp announced a mass meeting of 
the entire industry to be held at Tacoma next 
Thursday, and urged all members of the club 
to attend. He also read a letter from the 
Pacific Northwest Advisory Board, which 
asked all lumber shippers to take part in 
the quarterly meeting to be held here next 
Friday. A. H. Landram reported on the meet- 
ing held Wednesday by representatives of the 
larger mills. James A. Dant, president of 
the James A, Dant Lumber Co., of Detroit, 
was a guest at the meeting and made a short 
talk describing conditions in his home district. 
The Wood Products Show was mentioned 
again, and President Sharp asked all mem- 
bers who could spare the time to act as dem- 
onstrators at the show. 

Local lumbermen are doubtful that the ad- 
vance of $1 in eastbound lumber rates, an- 
nounced for October by the United States 
Intercoastal Lumber Conference, can be put 
in effect. It is claimed here that the neces- 
sary 30 days’ notice was not given. Space is 
growing scarcer as the general cargo move- 
ment increases, and if the October advance 
is not maintained, a higher rate will un- 
doubtedly be in effect by November. 


The Tacoma Millwork Supply Co. has shut — 


down for an indefinite period until conditions 
improve. Most of the other local millwork 
factories are still operating. 

The Peterman Manufacturing Co. is _ in- 
stalling a new crane. 

The Tacoma district is still free of serious 
forest fires, though many are reported from 
other sections of the Northwest. The fire 
hazard is serious. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Sept. 6.—Except for an improved demand 
on the Atlantic seaboard, which has filled 
all available intercoastal space, business here 
shows no particular activity. Last Tuesday 
the United States Intercoastal Lumber Confer- 
ence set the rate for October at $9 a thousand 
feet on contract, and $11 on non-contract, of- 
ferings. This increase over the $8 rate in 
effect this month will make little difference 
in the demand for space, according to one 
high official of the conference, because it 
will still be profitable to ship by water in- 
stead of rail. Outside of some strengthening 
on Atlantic coast items, prices are still down, 
wholesalers report, with orders scattered. One 
man declared there was some improvement, 
though prices varied greatly, expecially on 
mixed cars. Both demand for and prices of 
shingles are somewhat improved. Production 
is now about 45 percent of capacity, which is 
10 percent higher than it was a few weeks 
ago. Shingle production on Grays Harbor is 
practically at a standstill. 

The Pacific freight market report of the 
General Steamship Corporation says of ex- 
port lumber trade: “CHINA—No fixtures have 
been reported for the month, and parcel rates 
were said to-remain in the neighborhood of $6. 
JAPAN—The market continues lifeless, with no 
fixtures reported. The parcel rates remain in 
the neighborhood of $5. AusTRALIA—There was 
no inquiry at all, and no fixtures. Parcels were 
reported going at rates in the neighborhood of 
$7.50 on the regular lines. SoutH AMERICA— 
The market was dull, with no inquiry. Some 
of the regular liners have taken tonnage off 
the run, in face of the present slackness in 
business. Rates are still reported as being in 
the neighborhood of $9 and $10. UNITED KING- 
DOM-CONTINENT—Some slight improvement in 
lumber rates was noted. Parcels are reported 
to be fixing at as high as 45 shillings. One or 
two orders were about for handy-sized tonnage 
to one or two ports. United Kingdom charter 








rates are in the neighborhood of 40 shillings.” 
Of much encouragement is the continued im- 


provement of the statistical position shown by 
West Coast Lumbermen's Association mills, 
With production running below orders, jn- 
ventories decreasing, and the whole industry 
operating far below capacity, an improved 
sales position is an inevitable result. 

The log market remains about the same. 
Hemlock logs continue to hold stronger, some 
operators asking $1 above list, or $11 and 
$13. Cedar logs go at various prices. Com- 
mercial loggers are making no plans for the 
opening of their camps. 

Rufus F. Van Deinse, vice president and 
general manager of the Edward Hines Pacific 
Coast Lumber Co., of Portland, was a Seat- 
tle visitor last week. 

James A. Dant, of the James A. Dant Lum- 
ber Co., a Detroit (Mich.) wholesale firm, who 
is a brother of C. E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, 
Portland, was a Seattle visitor for several 
days last week. 

Paul Smith, of the M. R. Smith Lumber & 
Shingle Co., has gone east for two weeks 
on a business trip. He will visit Kansas City, 
among other places. 

Hugh R. Brady, of Brady & Ketchum and 
president of the Colby Lumber Co., left Seat- 
tle Thursday on a two months’ trip to points 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 


Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 9.—Pacific coast lumber is beginning 
to show strength for the first time in many 
weeks. Wholesalers are in receipt of advices 
from coast manufacturers who have marked 
up their prices, and seem confident of their 
ability to maintain their new quotations. 
Conference lines have advanced the cargo 
rate to $9 for October shipment. The Sep- 
tember rate remains at $8, but there is little 
space available at this figure. Demand here 
is still far from active. Wholesalers with 
lumber bought ahead are willing to accept 
$10.20 less for Douglas fir, and $12.20 less 
for western hemlock, than the quotations on 
Page 11% of Atlantic coast differentials, but 
there are other wholesalers who since the 
last advance are asking considerably more. 
Douglas fir boards, although still very cheap, 
look about 50@75 cents firmer, c. i. f. Boston. 
Some well known authorities here think it 
doubtful whether hemlock boards will con- 
tinue to be sawed in New England and the 
Maritime Provinces. The demand for them 
has long continued to shrink. The nicest 
clipped boards are urgently offered today 
around $29, a drop of $3 since the first of 
the year. 

Idaho white and Pondosa pines are being 
offered here at substantial concessions from 
regular lists, but the strenuous efforts of 
sellers are meeting with little success. 


New York, N. Y. 


Sept. 8..—That the lumber trade is running 
below normal is shown in no uncertain way 
by a statement of July cargo receipts issued 
a day or two ago by the Port of New York 
Authority. 

Frank A. Niles, president New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association, has appointed com- 
mittees from its three component branches 
to reorganize it in accordance with the new 
constitution adopted on July 29. These com- 
mittees, representing wholesalers, retailers 
and the Nylta Club, will meet shortly in 
joint session. Bach group will take up sep- 
arately the matters which pertain to its par- 
ticular division. It is believed that member- 
ship will be greatly increased through the 
reorganization. 

The next meeting of the Westchester Sales- 
men’s Club will be held September 22 at the 
Nannahagan Golf Club, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Alfred G. Steffens has resigned as treasurer 
of the Westchester Building Material Sales- 
men’s Club and has accepted a position as 
distributing jobber for the Barrett Co., with 
headquarters at Utica, N. Y. 

The Atlas Lumber Co. has just completed 
erection of steel sheds and a concrete office 
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puilding on a plot adjoining its old plant at 
Manhattan Avenue and Power Street, in the 
Greenpoint section of Brooklyn. The con- 
cern has been in business a little more than 
two years. 

H. W. Fieseler, whose yard and sheds at 
Lynbrook, Long Island, were badly damaged 
by fire several weeks ago, has just about 
completed rebuilding. A new inclosure has 
been erected, with new sheds. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sept. 8—Last week there was more business 
activity than for several weeks, although 
lumber demand is still quiet. Small sales, 
especially of built-in material, have notice- 
ably increased. Prices on western stocks are 
firmer. Stocks are lower than last year in 
most yards, and wholesalers report that there 
is a shortage on certain items at the mills. 
Lumbermen in this vicinity are more optim- 
istic. 

The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association 
is leading a movement to obtain from the rail- 
roads a dunnage allowance greater than the 
present one of 500 pounds, which has long 
been considered inadequate. 

The annual meeting of the Sash & Door 
Manufacturers Association of Philadelphia 
will be held in the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
rooms on Thursday, Oct. 2. 

A revision of Camden’s building code to 
conform with that of Philadelphia is expected 
to pass final reading next week and to be 
passed by the city commissioners. The new 
measure permits, under certain conditions and 
within certain limits, cornices, decorative 
mouldings, and windows to extend over the 
building line, provided they are at least 12 
feet above the sidewalk. The Sterling Lum- 
ber Co. has just celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. This wholesale concern was 
founded in 1905 by Fred A. Dudley and John 
Coin. The event is being commemorated by 
the distribution of silver souvenirs, suitably 
inscribed. 

A. E. Stitzinger has disposed of his Lans- 
dale lumber yard to the Du Bois Lumber & 


Coal Co. 
Macon, Ga. 


Sept. 10.—Roofer mills which have been 
closed down for months have shown no in- 
clination to start operations again. Some 
shipments are being made, but the move- 
ment is exceedingly light. Manufacturers as 
a rule are not inclined to sell their products 
at prevailing prices. 

Longleaf manufacturers are complaining 
over a lack of orders, which usually pick up 
at this season. There is a shortage of rail- 
road orders. The longleaf movement is light, 
according to reports reaching here. 

Limited orders for immediate delivery of 
hardwoods are being placed. Some buying 
has been done for the automobile body and 
furniture fields, but it is not heavy. Log- 
ging conditions are generally satisfactory. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sept. 10.—Activity in both the northern pine 
and northern white cedar markets has in- 
creased steadily in the rural districts during 
the last two weeks. Many farmers are not 
in nearly as bad financial condition as early 
reports on drouth damage indicated. New 
city residence construction work, however, is 
almost at a standstill, although some remodel- 
ing is in progress. 

About the only industrials in the northern 
Pine market are the box and crating interests, 
and they are not ordering in the volume of 
previous weeks. With only normal or slightly 
subnormal stocks at most mills, there has been 
little tendency to make bargain offers, and 
prices are holding up well, except for a few 
Scattered concessions. Most orders from line 


yards in this territory continue to be for 
mixed carloads, and rush shipments are usu- 
ally requested. Northern mills report that or- 
ders have been increasing somewhat of late. 
None of the mills has orders enough on hand 
to keep its shipping department busy more 


than a week. Listed among scarce northern 
pine items at most mills are 8-, 10- and 12- 
inch No. 1 boards, 12-inch No. 2 boards, 10- 
and 12-inch selects, 6/ and 8/4 shop, 6-inch E 
siding, 1x8-inch, 10 and 12-inch Nos. 2 and 3 
common, No. 4 common and 2x4-inch, all 
lengths, No. 1 dimension. In surplus at most 
mills are 4-inch No. 3 Norway, 1x6- and 8-inch 
D selects, 2x6-inch No. 2 dimension, inch shop 
common, No. 5 boards, 4-inch lap siding, and 
4- and 6-inch No. 3 common. 

Cedar manufacturers report that demand 
for large cedar posts is holding up well, and 
that there has been a slight increase in the 
call for the smaller sizes. Most of the large 
posts are being utilized for highway guard 
purposes, while sale of the smaller sizes indi- 
cates that farmers are doing considerable 
fencing. Prospects for an increased volume of 
post business in the near future are good, deal- 


ers say. Norfolk, Va. 


Sept. 8—A few North Carolina pine mills 
have found business rather good, but sales 
have been largely of a few items of the 
better grades for export. In general demand 
there has been very little, if any, improve- 
ment. Inquiries for large and small building 
projects, however, have picked up. though 
financing is very difficult. Prices are hold- 
ing steady, and some items may advance. 

Sdge 4/4 No. 2 and better, both band and 
circular sawn, has been in better demand in 
the domestic market, and foreign inquiries 
have increased markedly. Several large ex- 
port sales of 4/4 3-, 6-, and 12-inch have 
been made at good prices, and more 4-inch 
could be sold if available. Many mills are 
not quoting at all on 4-, 6- and 12-inch. There 
has also been a good export demand for 5/4 
edge, also 5/, 6/ and 8/x12-inch Bé&better. 
Very little good circular sawn finish is being 
offered, because low roofer prices discourage 
mills from. starting up again. 

Sales of edge 4/4 No. 1 box rough have 
been rather light. Box makers are buying 
some good air dried edge box, for it works 
up nicely. There is very little demand for 
dressed and resawn edge box, but some sales 
of stock box worked in this manner, also of 
dressed box. Very little interest has been 
shown in stock box rough, except 12-inch, 
of which not very much is being offered. 
Dunnage appears to be moving very well at 
fair prices, but other low grades are slow. 

Demand for flooring, ceiling ete. has been 
very light. There is a little better demand 
for 2%-inch face No. 2 and better rift floor- 
ing, which is very scarce. A number of mills 
have also sold what 2%-inch flat grain floor- 
ing they had in this grade. Kiln dried and 
air dried roofers have been very quiet. Prices 
do not show much change. 


Warren, Ark. 


Sept. 8.—Arkansas soft pine orders and 
shipments are more nearly balanced than for 
some time. With production restricted to 
the amount of shipments, mill stocks have 
not increased. New stock sheets of Sept. 1 
show the largest total for many years, though 
the amount of pine stock in the State is much 
less than in former years, because some of 
the large operations have cut out the last 
two years, while other mills have devoted 
part of their capacity to hardwood. Present 
stocks are well assorted as a whole, yet some 
items continue in limited supply. B&better 
edge grain 4-inch flooring is scarcest. With 
anything like a fair demand, mills would be 
turning down orders for this item in less than 
two weeks. Nos. 1 and 2 dimension, 18- and 
20-foot, in in limited supply, as are these 
lengths in No. 1 and C kiln dried stock. 
Additional small mills have closed indefi- 
nitely, and competition from them is being 
gradually reduced as their stocks are cleaned 
up. 

Considerable special stock is being pur- 
chased, though the industrial trade has not 
been relatively as active as retail. A few 
railroad orders for car material have made 
their appearance this week. Car siding, 
Bé&better, 4-inch, 9-foot is selling for $37.50, 
mill, with car lining, B&better, 4-inch, 18- 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER Wurecs 


TIMBER CO, 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 











The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


: Pondosa 


gis Pine 
Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Shtiinscck: Missoula, Mont. 















K. D.Window and Door Frames 

We Can Also Frame parts 
Garage Doors House Doors 

Cut Door Stock 


Furnish Plywood or Veneer Panels. 


Porch Columns 
Porch Newels Porch Rails 
Balusters and Baluster Stock. 


Straight cars or mixed with 


yard stock. 
John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Our Specialty— soFT TEXTURED 


California White Pine 


BEVEL SIDING MOULDINGS 
BUNGALOW SIDING 


Prompt Service. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
We KNOW our service and quality will please. 


ELLINGSON LUMBER CO. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath-—Shiplap 
Pattern— Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 























Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 
\ Soft California 
White Pine 

White Fir 

Incense Cedar 


Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 




















Hotel Whitcomb 


AT CIVIC CENTER 


San Francisco 


“500 rooms of solid comfort” 





























wile PROTORE® AOerTIOm ~ 


HOTEL WHITCOMB 
Woods-Drury Co., Operators 


f operating the new William 
Taylor Hotel in San Francisco 


JAMES WOODS, 
President 


ERNEST DRURY, 





foot, bringing $41. Most mills have only 
limited stock of these items, and are not 
disposed to make any further price reduc- 
tions. Car siding, B&better, 6-inch, 10-foot, 
is the only item of car material in surplus. 
The prices named are the lowest quoted on 
B&better car material in many years. 

Some orders for straight cars of trim and 
finish, including sanded stock, have been re- 
ceived. They indicate that dealers’ stocks of 
these items are low. Prices are holding 
steady at recent levels. No. 2 shiplap, 8- and 
10-inch, is $16 to $17, mill. There is more 
variation in price on No. 2 boards, 12-inch, 
in 14- and 16-foot lengths, than in any other 
items—prices ranging from $20 to $24 mill. 
Other lengths bring a premium over these. 

A few sales of straight cars of Nos. 1 and 2 
lath have been reported, though most lath 
are sold for mixed car loading. The No. 1 
range from $2.50 to $2.90, while No. 2 aver- 
age around $2. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Sept. 8.—R. M. Hobbs, representative of 
the American Pitch Pine Export Co., accom- 
panied by George T. Hale, of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, came to Bogalusa from New Or- 
leans over the week-end and inspected the 
plants of the Great Southern Lumber Co. and 
the Bogalusa Paper Co. 

W. A. Chandler, general superintendent of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., stated on 
his return from a trip to Muskegon, Mich., 
and Chicago, that he found business condi- 
tions much better and business interests in 
the Central States more optimistic. Mr. 
Chandler and O. H. Campbell, sales manager, 
were looking after business for their com- 
pany in Laurel, Miss., recently. 

E. H. Ross, vice president and sales man- 
ager for the Lamar Lumber Co., has returned 
from an extended motor trip through the cen- 
tral and eastern States. Mr. Ross is optimistic 
over the hardwood business outlook and be- 
lieves that conditions throughout this section 
are much better than in many of the central 
and eastern States. 

A. C. Long, jr., sales manager for the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., has returned from a 
conference with Col. A. C. Goodyear, president 
of the company, in New York City. Mr. 
Long said that the lumber market is improv- 
ing and he found a spirit of optimism prevail- 
ing in New York. 


Shreveport, La. 


Sept. 9.—It is reported that quite a number 
of southern pine sawmills that have been shut 
down since July are getting ready to start up, 
to build up their assortments for fall trade. 
Small mills as well as larger ones are planning 
to operate, and executives of a number that 
have been shut down for two months or more 
have been visiting Shreveport getting machin- 
ery and supplies. Prices are several dollars 
lower today than they were early in July, 
for in a general way production still exceeds 
demand. The disposition of the mills is to 
hang onto their lumber unless they can get 
their asking prices. One mill man stated that 
he had stacked up his lumber carefully and 
covered it and would hold it for a year rather 
than accept present basis. A good deal of 
business is being turned down because of un- 
acceptable price offers. Buyers are working on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, and the mills are refus- 
ing to take on any great volume of orders. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Sept. 8—Both export and domestic markets 
for pine show improvement, but there has 
been no change in prices. The local mills are 
continuing to curtail their production, and 
sales managers are fighting harder to obtain 
reasonable prices. Most of the mills in this 
vicinity during August shipped an amount 
equal to their production. The export mar- 
ket seems just a little stronger. 

The hardwood market has shown consider- 
able improvement. The demand has been 
much stronger, and inquiries are much more 
numerous. The hardwood mills here report 
booking a much larger volume of business 
than at any time during the last three or 
four months. Prices seem to be about sta- 
tionary. 

John Hutchison, prominent lumberman, left 
recently for a business trip to Portland. 

Wallace B. Rogers, director of Eastman, 





a 
Gardiner & Co., left recently with Mrs. Rogers 
for a stay in the East. 

Philip S. Gardiner, secretary of East 
Gardiner & Co., has returned from a 
Alaska and the Pacific coast. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Sept. 6.—-Next week a number of mills will 
resume operations after weeks of idlenegs, 
Three mills of the Anderson & Middleton inter- 
ests will start running again. The Anderson 
& Middleton Lumber Co. will start cutting 
Sept. 8; this mill is now under the active 
supervision of A. W. Middleton and his two 
sons, Edward and Charles. The following week 
the Bay City Lumber Co., which is managed 
by S. M. Anderson and his son, Sam, jr., wil] 
resume operations. The Michigan mill, for- 
merly the A. J. West Lumber Co., under the 
supervision of Harold Anderson, will start 
about Sept. 15. There are no shingle mills run- 
ning, but there are rumors that the Saginaw 
Timber Co. and the E, C. Miller Cedar Lumber 
Co. are planning to reopen their mills. The 
mil] of Schafer Bros. Lumber & Shingle (Co. 
is again operating after a prolonged shutdown. 

Rain has lessened the forest fire hazard in 
Gray’s Harbor County. Fires at the Clemons 
logging camp, near Cedarville, and the Schafer 
Bros. camp, in Mason County, are all under 


control. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sept. 8.—The managing committee of the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange held its monthly 
meeting this afternoon, but found only 
routine business to dispose of, so that the 
main part of the session was devoted to a 
luncheon. Pembroke M. Womble, the presi- 
dent, occupied the chair. The next quarterly 
meeting will be held on the evening of the 
first Monday in October, a month later than 
usual, because Labor Day fell on the first 
Monday in September. 

The Tri-State Creosoting & Terminal Cor- 
poration, of Ceredo, W. Va., has formulated 
plans for an extension program which will 
give it a capacity for treating 55,000 poles 
a year. The installation of river-rail termi- 
nal facilities later on is also contemplated. 

William H. Rittler, former head of the 
Rittler Box Co., which suspended operations 
recently, and who afterward formed a con- 
nection with H. D. Dreyer & Co., being 
elected secretary, is recovering from an auto- 
mobile accident suffered a week or so ago. 
His injuries are not regarded as serious. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Sept. 9.—Gains in the volume of orders the 
last week in August were fairly well main- 
tained last week, and lumbermen continue to 
feel confident that the market will improve 
throughout the month. Some of them be- 
lieve demand will show as much as a 50 
percent gain, but others are more conserva- 
tive and are not expecting active trade be- 
fore next spring. Rains in the last week 
have helped crops in this section, and there 
will be plenty of pasturage, though the rains 
have come too late to work any improvement 
in corn. Eastern demand for lumber holds up 
well, and the South continues to buy. De- 
mand is fair in western Kansas and in Ne- 
braska, but elsewhere it is spotty. Industrial 
demand is slow, except that eastern mill- 
work plants have been placing some orders 
at low prices. 


Portland, Ore. 


Sept. 6.—Spruce demand is reported to have 
shown renewed vitality last week, with many 
more inquiries coming in than for several 
weeks, and a larger volume of business 
booked. China, so far as could be ascer- 
tained here today, has not yet placed any 
orders for Douglas fir railroad ties, for 
which inquiries have been made. General 
demand for fir shows no improvement. West- 
ern pine production and shipments almost 
balance. Production of all three species is 
curtailed. 

So far, Oregon forests have escaped serious 
fires this summer, and today rainfall was 
general in the western part of the State. 

Ernest H. Meyer, president and general 
sales manager Charles R. McCormick Lum- 
ber Co., who suffered a paralytic stroke, was 
said to have shown improvement today. 
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siderably less shake. 


It is put up in three 











grades, namely: No. 1, No. 
9 ‘: “White Fir Dimension is easily worked, light in weight, yet with sufficient strength for 
25 and No. 3. framing all ordinary buildings.’’ ‘ 


able wane, also shake, worm holes, dozey streaks, 
crooked pieces, or other defects which weaken or 
impair the piece to such an extent as to render it unfit 


No. 1 Dimension 


No. 1 Dimension must be of a good sound char- 





acter suitable for use without waste, but may admit 
defects that do not impair the strength of the piece. 

On the basis of 2x4, wane on edge is admissible 
V4" deep for half the length, or a proportionate 
amount for a shorter distance on both edges. In any 
case, one side and two edges should allow a good 
nailing surface. 


A piece may have a crook of 1 inch provided it does 
not occur near an end. A few worm holes are admis- 
sible, and discolored sap is not considered a defect. 


No. 2 Dimension 


This grade shall be suitable for use in a cheaper 
class of construction than No. 1 Dimension. It will 
admit of large knots not necessarily sound, consider- 


for No. 1 Dimension. 


No. 3 Dimension 


No. 3 Dimension will admit a great deal of rot and 
all the imperfections allowed in No. 2, but in a much 
more pronounced form. 


It is suitable for temporary construction or crating 
purposes only. 


All grades of Sugar Pine and Pondosa Pine, 
as well as White Fir, are water cured and 
scientifically air dried. Our processes are 
Nature’s own, and our quality and service are 
always the best. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, 
this series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, 
Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 
in the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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GRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 
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Guard Against Credit Losses 


Don’t let them eat up 
your hard-earned profits. 
Exercise caution in grant- 





Book Service as 
your guide. 

Order this 
service on trial 
for 30 days 
Without Cost or 
Obligation. 

Let our Col- 
lection Depart- 
ment collect 
your past due 
accounts for 
you. We can 
give you service 








LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 S. William St., New York City 









GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


I) SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 
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YARD, MILL AND OFFICE. 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








Harold C. Collins, president of the B. Heine- 
mann Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., was a busi- 
ness visitor in Chicago Tuesday. 


C. W. Hornibrook, of the Ewauna Box Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore., was in Chicago Saturday 
and called at local lumber offices. 


C. E. Slaughter, of Yakima, Wash., president 
of the Cascade Lumber Co., was a caller at 
lumber offices in Chicago Tuesday. 


Jack Welsh, of Memphis, Tenn., president of 
the Welsh Lumber Co., was calling on the trade 
in Chicago the early part of this week. 


Jack Hobelsberger, sales manager of the 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., Park Falls, 
Wis., called on Chicago lumberman Tuesday. 


S. A. Douglas, of the W. F. Bradley Lumber 
Co., Montgomery, Ala., spent several days in 
Chicago this week, calling at local lumber of- 
fices. 

A. F. Marsh, of Chicago, vice president of 
the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., left Mon- 
day to spend most of the week on a southern 
business trip. 


His many friends in the lumber industry will 
be delighted to know that George F. Colton, of 
Rockford, Ill., president of the Illinois Lumber 
& Material Dealers’ Association, is again at his 
office and feeling fine after an illness of several 
weeks. 


A. R. Copeland, of Chicago, sales manager 
of the C. H. Worcester Co., returned Monday 
from a vacation trip through Canada to Tupper 
Lake, near Lake Placid, in New York State, 
and to Philadelphia, Pa. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Copeland, and they visited relatives. 


A. C. Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y., president 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago Tuesday on his way to visit the com- 
pany’s mill at Bogalusa, La. While here Col. 
Goodyear called at the offices of the George M. 
Coale Lumber Co., his firm’s sales agent in the 
Chicago territory. 


Clarence W. -Hager, of Vancouver, B. C., 
who for about twelve years was sales mana- 
ger for the Ostrander Railway & Timber Co. 
at Ostrander, Wash., was in Chicago Tuesday, 
with the intention of visiting various lumber 
distribution centers of the East, to investigate 
trade conditions. He has been out of the lum- 
ber business for the last two years, but now is 
considering re-entering it with a company of 
his own. 


William F. Coale, of the George M. Coale 
Lumber Co., Chicago, expected to leave Friday 
for a western trip which will consume several 
weeks. After a visit in the Inland Empire he 
will proceed to Seattle, Wash., where he will 
call on his company’s local manager, R. G. 
Wright, and then will visit several of the West 
Coast mills. 


Everett A. Thornton, of Chicago, president 
of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., left Thurs- 
day, accompanied by his wife, on a motor trip 
to the East. He expects to arrive in Toronto, 
Ont., Saturday, and may remain for the Mon- 
day session of the annual convention of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. From there 
they will go to Canton, N. Y., for a visit with 
relatives, and will return by Saratoga and 
Utica. Mr. Thornton chose this route, he said, 
because the Adirondacks are “gorgeous in col- 
oring at this time of year.” 


R. L. Hennessy, sales manager of the Mumby 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Bordeaux, Wash., was 
in Chicago the latter part of last week, en route 


‘ back to his western headquarters after a swing 


around the circle in the East. On this tour 


Mr. Hennessy found a number of encouraging 
indications of an early revival of business and 
believes that the year will end with the lumber 
industry on a better basis than it has enjoyed 
for some time. His company, which enjoys a 
splendid reputation for the quality of its prod- 
ucts and the service rendered its customers, 
has had a fairly satisfactory year and has suc- 
ceeded in holding its stocks at a comparatively 
low level. The shingle market has been un- 
usually dull, but with a revival of building Mr. 
Hennessy looks for a marked improvement both 
in demand and in values. 


O. N. Cloud, secretary-manager of Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine (Inc.), New Orleans, La., was in 
Chicago the first of the week, making some 
industrial contacts and conferring with off- 
cials of the service bureau of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association. Mr. Cloud re- 
ports a continued active demand for longleaf 
yellow pine sawn timber for export and also a 
good demand for longleaf stringers for railroad 
constuction work. There also is some move- 
ment of South American schedules and taken as 
a whole the export lumber situation is quite 
satisfactory. Mr. Cloud spent a day in Mem- 
phis in an important conference with railroad 
officials and from Chicago went to New York 
to look after some matters connected with the 
offices of his company in that city. 


R. H. Burnside of Portland, Ore., general 
manager of the Willapa Lumber Co., operating 
mills at Raymond, Wash., was in Chicago the 
latter part of last week getting a first hand view 
of business conditions and taking advantage. of 
the opportunity for a visit with his son, Robert, 
and family. Mr. Burnside feels that the cur- 
tailment of production that has been in effect 
both in the West and in the South has had a 
beneficial effect and has succeeded in saving the 
industry from a possible permanent depression. 
He finds a better feeling in the trade, and while 
there has not as yet been any notable improve- 
ment in prices, there is a firmer tone and a good 
many indications that as the fall season ad- 
vances there will develop an increased demand 
and a generally better situation. 


Many Changes in Red Book 


During the last six months hundreds of 
changes, unusual in number and scope, have 
taken place in the lumber industry, and these 
have necessitated a corresponding revision in 
Clancy’s Red Book, published by the Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association, of Chicago, in prep- 
aration of the new fall edition. Great care in 
the work of revision was absolutely necessary. 
However, says W. C. Clancy, secretary of the 
organization, sufficient income for the accom- 
plishment of the task was provided by the very 
nearly universal support accorded by lumber 
manufacturers and wholesalers, and copies of 
the new reference book soon will be sent to all 
subscribers. Additional copies are available for 
new subscribers and may be had on a liberal 
thirty-day free trial plan by any responsible 
concern. 

Mr. Clancy states that although the condi- 
tions which have prevailed during these months 
have resulted in the elimination of hundreds of 
names once in the Red Book, at the same time 
there have been added other hundreds of names 
—lumber dealers, furniture factories and other 
woodworkers—names of men and firms who buy 
and sell lumber. These, with the thousands of 





other changes, in firms that continue in busi- 
ness, make the new book especially valuable. 
It is evident that lumbermen everywhere real- 
ize this, Mr. Clancy reports, for the credit 
agency’s business has kept up remarkably well. 
Lumbermen apparently believe that now if ever 
they should have available all the credit re- 
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porting information they can get, and prefer 
to cut down on other expenses rather than de- 
prive themselves of the facilities of the Red 
Book. ; ie 8g 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Association is in 
its fifty-fourth year of service to lumbermen. 
Its headquarters are at 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, with eastern office at 35 South 
William Street, New York City, where a col- 
lection department is also conducted. 





Resume Weekly Luncheon Meetings 


The Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association 
resumed its regular weekly luncheon meetings 
Monday noon at the Boston Oyster House in 
the Morrison Hotel, after a suspension of ac- 
tivities during July and August. A. R. Cope- 
land, of the C. H. Worcester Co., president of 
the association, presided, and there was a good 
attendance. The usual discussion of market 
conditions was held, and there were several re- 
ports of a better appearance in the lumber 
trade. 

This is an organization of lumber whole- 
salers and commission men, and some mill men, 
which was started by the hardwood group but 
which spread to take in softwood interests also. 


English Lumber Salesman Retires 


His many friends and acquaintances in the 
lumber trade, both in England and the United 
States, will be interested in the announcement 
that R. J. Kidman, of London, England, at the 
end of August retired from business. For more 
than forty-six years Mr. Kidman has _ been 
widely known in the London hardwood trade 


dense pine and shortleaf pine from the Caro- 
linas. He is located in the Grand Central Ter- 
minal Building. 


Open New Retail Yard 


Park RupcE, ILi., Sept. 8—A new retail 
lumber yard, the Park Ridge Lumber Co., has 
been started here by Carl E. Nelson and Otto 
H. Framke. Mr. Nelson formerly was man- 
ager of the Edward Hines Lumber Co.’s Park 
Ridge yard. The new company, it is announced, 
will specialize in modernization work and is 
providing facilities for deferred payments. 





Says Improvement Is Noticeable 


Mooresvitte, N. C., Sept. 9.—P. M. Barger, 
president of the P. M. Barger Lumber Co., has 
just returned from a 10-days trip to Philadel- 
phia and other eastern points. Mr. Barger re- 
ports that he found an improvement in the de- 
mand for lumber and found members of the 
trade generally feeling better. He believes 
that this is the precursor of an improvement in 
business that will become more noticeable as 
the fall season advances. Mr. Barger’s com- 
pany is a wholesale dealer in yellow pine lum- 
ber, specializing in air dried roofers and 2-inch 
dimension, and enjoys an excellent reputation 
both among the mills and the buyers of lumber. 


Wood Boat Breaks River Record 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 8—When Claude N. 
Mickler, amateur speed boat driver of New 
Orleans, piloted his outboard motor boat And 
How III past the Eads Bridge in St. Louis, 
in the official time from New Orleans to that 

point of 78 hours and 











Outboard motor boat built of Philippine mahogany, which broke speed 
record from New Orleans to St. 


as chief salesman of American hardwoods for 
Churchill & Sim and in that capacity has been 
especially associated with the development of 
the trade in hardwood lumber from its actual 
inception. In connection with his duties, he 
has had occasion to visit the United States a 
number of times, and is personally known to a 
wide circle of acquaintances in this country. 
Churchill & Sim is one of the old established 
concerns, with headquarters in London and an 
office in Liverpooi, and for many years has had 
important dealings with lumbermen in the 
United States. 


Will Handle Western Woods 


New York, Sept. 8.—Frank B. Haviland, who 
for many years has been identified with the 
wholesale yellow pine business in New York, 
is now also handling fir, spruce and hemlock, 
as Atlantic coast representative of Heidner & 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. This company has been 
in the Pacific Coast lumber business for twenty- 
three years and has connections in all parts of 
the world. During the last year it has estab- 
lished a domestic department and is shipping 
several million feet monthly to California, in 
addition to the Atlantic coast business. The 
company is financially interested in two operat- 
ing sawmills on the West Coast. Mr. Havi- 
land, who is well known and popular in the 
trade in Atlantic coast territory, will continue 
to handle longleaf yellow pine as representa- 
tive of the Pine Plume Lumber Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and has facilities also for supplying 





51 minutes, he not only 
broke the record estab- 
lished many years ago 
by two of the famous 
old Mississippi River 
side-wheelers, but he 
demonstrated the value 
and utility of wood in 
boat construction. This 
outboard motor boat is 
a product of the Hig- 
gins Industries of New 











Orleans, and was con- 
structed of Philippine 
mahogany. The plank- 
ing and decking were 
furnished by the 
Thomas E. Powe Lutnber Co., of St. Louis, 
which maintains here a large, well assorted 
stock of bone-dry Philippine woods. The ac- 
companying photograph shows Claude N. 
Mickler and his Philippine mahogany outboard 
motor boat after their arrival in St. Louis, the 
little vessel having stood up capably under the 
test of this long grind up the river from New 
Orleans. 


Announces New Hardwood Floor 


HERMANSVILLE, Micu., Sept. 8—Two thou- 
sand neat and interesting announcements have 
been sent to architects, industrial plants, and 
other firms especially concerned with the speci- 
fication or purchase of floors, by the Wisconsin 
Land..& Lumber Co. Over the signature of 
G. Harold Earle, president of the company, the 
development of IXL “Uni-Blox” flooring is 
announced, and there is mention of the two 
years of rigorous tests through which the new 
product has successfully passed. 

The new offices of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, in the Buckingham Build- 
ing, Chicago, are cited as containing an espe- 
cially good demonstration of what this flooring 
looks like and what it can do, and readers of 
the announcement are invited to inspect the 
IXL floors there, in company perhaps with 
C. B. Cunningham, of the Cunningham Lumber 
Co., Chicago sales agent of the Hermansville 
company. 

The announcement is a forerunner of the 
company’s new catalog, which will be sent to 
the same firms within a week or so. 


Louis 














Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy ~ 
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INVESTMENT. 
(COVERING 
This Policy Certifies the Hidden Value 
¢ © of Your Property + + 








Your Contractors 


Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent wit 


Each Order 









AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, 


Plooring | Drop Siding 
1x3” E.G.— | 1x6”, 10-20’— 
B&Btr, 10-20’. .$62.00 | B&Btr ph eedawe 34.60 
Ne. 1, 6-30’.... 48.50 | NO. 2 ceccccoce $2.11 
Te, ae SOE coce Gee | MO DS ccccncnes 23.42 
laa | Finish, All 10-20’ 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 36.00 | " 
No. 1, 10-20’... 31.02 B&better Surfaced: 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 20.65 | 1x4” ........ 40.38 
1x4” E.G.— Sa. wiceuweks 41.62 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 70.55 | eee 41.90 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 50.00 | 1x5 and 10”.. 46.71 
1x4” F.G.— | SOG ccecavs 60.25 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 36.12 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 59.31 
No. 1, 10-20’... 32.01 5/4x5, 10&12”. 68.33 
7 9 ii 9 5 
No. 2, 10-20’... 21.50 C Surfaced: 

Ceiling rrr 38.00 
5x4”, 10-20’— 1x5 and 10”.. 45.00 
RS 27.65 sll aa 57.00 
i re 26.00 
Re aeneivaaone 18.47 Casing and Base 

B&better: 

Partition 4 and 6”.... 48.00 
1x4”— oY ae twine, oie 47.75 
ps eee 38.00 | 5 and 10”.... 52.00 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Fencing, SIS 
my 10-20 ’ No. a. Bega, 
Oo. eed 
‘* Short- Long- 
1x4” ree ere 30.61 leaf leaf 
a aes 33.58 | ox 4”, 10”°..20.93 22.00 
No. 3— 12’..20.89 22.00 
SS re 14.64 16’..22.74 26.50 
1x6” ........ 13.25 18&20’..24.93 28.97 
yn Lew 10.62 | 2x 6”, 10’..17.75 20.00 
12’..18.72 20.39 
Boards, S18 or S28 16’..18.63 21.00 
No. 1 (all 10-20’): ee een sean 
OS RRS 30.63 | 2x 8” 10’..19.00 .... 
th ip 12’. 119.00 20.00 
re 35.98 °° 90°00 
1x12” 49 33 16”. 20.0 seer 
- “gf erates 18430"... 0... 24.00 
No. 2 (a © 2V): | 9x10”, 10’..32.50 .... 
1x8” «+++ 17.62 12’..26.00 29.38 
ger 17.56 16’. .25.26 29.84 
1x12” .. 22.65  . —_— FF tae 
No. 3 (all 6-20’): 9x12”, 10’... .... 32.75 
Se sw thev oes 12.50 12’. .30.00 32.75 
ee 12.44 16’. .30.75 45.00 
1m18” .....< 14.20 18&20’..28.50 45.75 








This Week’s Lumber Prices 7 


Mo., for the week ended Sept. 6: 





No. 2 Shortleaf | Shiplap 
Dimension SISIE | No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
Be Pa Be ctecws 17.83 BO acts oats « 30.00 
Be wawéiee 19.07 No. 2 (10x20’): 

eee 19.33 Se): cep gwawe oo 
SO wécvee 20.94 aah AEE 16.01 
 *& oa J 15.00 No. 3. (all 6-20’): 
rr 16.31 Be” . 600k cows 12.51 
| a 15.55 i210” atic enti ata 14.00 
ROEEe éccses 17.74 
2x 8”, 10’...... 18.50 ae Timbers 
| a 17.50 No. 1 Sq. E&S 
ae 18.21 S48, 20’ and 
CO ae 17.06 under: 
2x10”, 10’...... 17.50 | eee 24.16 
as ats P 3.25 Se. tdensexas 31.88 
Heese dea | Be S200 fe 
18&20’ eercee 21.25 Plaster Lat 
\ + i, se 17.7 y ” , a . 
12’ Res 18.50 No. 4. 3 ® he 2.68 
16’ aaa 22.20 | Car Material 
18&20’.. 25.81 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 

No. 3 Dimension } B&Btr, 9 and 
Ee 12.00 | TT pieihangenn 36.12 
 Q2escwueea 10.00 ere eee 25.00 
Se vcnnwesunaes 12.00 | No. 2 random.. 17.25 

| 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Aug. 1 to 
30, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Assoc iation: 


Bough 
Edge 4/4— 
B&better ed deue Hee enwnree kb edb bar bade $43.75 
No _ hemeek a wl eae Oe etree 6 bans we seo weds 30.70 
EM | Mirkin od uain bic & w:edihew bide deseo ale 20.05 
DAM  HeveecbdeeGhsabiealentdeckeaawue 17.65 
No.1 No.2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
ae $41.95 rer ore aces 
te RR et 42.70 hfe a siiecil 
ei asthe bees 42.65 $35.05 $22.25 $19.00 
|} 45.10 rer seee ower 
3 ar 43.85 35.90 oe 19.50 
CS RS et 49.80 36.55 22.80 19.05 
ST 6 eee nia ule 63.50 45.60 26.60 21.10 
Edge, B&better— 
NS a a os th gears Oi we ii od ws teal wala amino manele 4 
NE alanis wake Win ew ork brio wie ow ila ala aad ot rt 
ainda eae REE 2 6% bericd-es a eabiane 64.90 
a ail eet lates iim lot rk Sid. @ aire. aieace eskews 50.95 
Bark Strips— 
EE Hac cades whi eb od Obese eee $31.00 
Sai ric a aca we i a pad ot Soe a 14.60 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
Pe Ol” sccvecuneers $39.90 $39.50 
No. 1 common, }}”...... 34.75 34.40 
No. 2 common, }##”...... 25.90 24.70 
2 ” 3%” 
ee =r rere 38.55 38.35 
Bé&better, bark strip partition.......... $32.25 
Box bark strips, dressed........... . 15.75 
No. 2 
Roofers dressed 
1x 6” iar Si sa ac cA ec: psa hl aire tir ate $24.90 
aie ed sua & bos ie wade bate ae aS ale 25.50 
ET nie Sarid await 6h do ce aleuw Oads. oieind adel 25.50 
NG Mi abe Rian Si at a cat adil kee sane 28.50 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s1s— 


8’ 10,12&14 16’ 


Ix 4” $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
1x 6” 29.00 30.00 31.50 
1x 8 30.00 31.00 32.50 
1x10” 32.50 33.50 35.00 
1x12” 33.50 34.50 36.00 





For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 81S1E— 
8” 10’ 12” 14’ 16’ 
-.$30.00 $30.00 


2x 4” $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
2x 8” 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” . 29.00 32.00 33.00 33,00 32.00 
2x12” . 29.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 

For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from 


price of No, 1. 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 10.— Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Sept. 10. Reports of prices shown 
on S2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 








specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 
Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, 82S 
6” 8” 10” 12” 
C selects RL..... $42.46 $44.50 $47.76 $67.14 
D selects RL..... 28.21 21.15 38.34 56.21 
No. 1 common AL 37.50 31.36 34.00 40.46 
No. 2 common AL 21.58 23.45 21.15 26.97 
No. 3 common AL 15.45 14.94 15.61 15.82 


Suop, 5/4 anp 6/4, S2S— 





No. 1...$24.38 No. 2...$14.38 No. 3...$ 9.38 
SeELEcTs S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
C select RL....$52.93 D select RL....$35.26 
Buvet Sra, 6" C...ccccccves 28.29 
No. 4 Common, 82S RW RL... 10.49 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, 82S 
6” 8” 10” 12” 


C selects RL....$64.00 wate needs =ieaee 
D selects RL..... 42.36 $42.59 $50.74 $80.60 
No. 1 common AL 


No. 2 common AL 32. 41 32.45 31.92 40.43 
No, 3 common AL 21.65 22.36 22.82 26.92 
Larch and Fir 
mek 3 Gio, Bae” BE vec iccesccctads $14.61 
a SS, RN OF ceeds sv ovededs 15.50 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL......... 35.30 


Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 23.25 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 


during the week ended Sept. 6: 
Plooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better.......... $60.25 ae 
Flat grain—Bé&better.......... 38.00 $35.50 
TE Os cat nk eae aove 31.25 
as Cala ei bi etn eas are ae 23.50 
Partition and Siding 
Drop Siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $36.00 
Finish and Moldings 
Pintem, IeSeiO”. Bepetter. ..ccccccsccas $55.00 
Ce OE DOOM, EMBRS on on ccs cccecss. 58.50 
Discount on moldings, 154” and under.. 52% 
1% “” and over... 40% 
Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........ $30.75 
UGA Sy, NE borden em wands eeeedes 16.25 
Dimension 
eS Fa CU a re $19.50 
ee a, ee Rd, nd oe ae obo wie 21.25 
ek. S Se Oe Bee OO PG ova cic ccctecvens 17.25 
Lath 
RO Re $2.55 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


vices £ o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 

Inch— 4” 6” oy” 10” 43° 
ey, EY .08T.08 $51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 


btr.,* 6-16’. 46.00 50.00 50.00 62.00 77.00 
No. 1, 6-16’... 45.00 49.00 48.00 § § 
No. 2, 8-167.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 4, 4-207.. 30.00 32.00 32.50 32.50 32.50 
5&6/4— 4”&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’ ...$66.00 $68.00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. nar F , 6-16’. 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
No. 6-16’ 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 


ror 5/&6/4 ‘in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, mg $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No 3, 4-, » > and 16- inch, add $7.50; 
12- inch, add $8; No’ 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2,add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %2-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 

10-foot: 
Dé&btr., 4-inch. .$28.00 E, 


4-inch......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 


6-inch...... 21.00 


Lath, geeuce and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 
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~-s«s DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 9.—I". o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales ‘of fir, Sept. 5, 6 and 8, direct 


only, straight and mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical Bu- 
reau, were as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B B&btr S D 
1x4” 14000 25 ey 50 $22.50 on 
ee a 36.00 ad 
SIAKEM cc cce es 39.50 
Flat Grain Flooring 
ea apie 18.25 16.00 
eS wees 24.50 21.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
CT ee a seatate $13.00 
Ceiling 
Sexi” ..cccee eae 19.50 14.50 
ec See ee ae 19.75 15.50 
— Siding, 1x6” 
rere = 23.00 21.5 ‘ 
errr ae 23.25 30:30 haha 
eae cer 13.50 
Pinish, Kiln ‘Dried ‘and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
OR 8s chewed $43.75 $40.75 $52.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
NS Ree $13.00 sar 00 $13.25 $16.00 
I De a 7.75 25 8.25 10.75 
i Fer 6.50 5. ‘00 5.00 perme 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32" 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$12.50 $12.75 $13.50 $14.75 $15.00 .... ae 
6”. 12.00 12.25 13.50 13.75 14.00 $16.25 $16.75 
8”. 12.25 12.25 13.50 14.00 13.75 16.50 20.00 
10”. 13.25 13.25 14.00 14. 7 14.25 17.00 18.00 
12”. 14.00 13.75 14.50 14.25 _ 14.25 17.50 18.50 
2x4”, 8’, $11.50; 10’, $13. 00 2x6”, 10’, $12.00 
Random— 2x4” 2x6" 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
a Bveses $7.50 $7.75 $8.00 $10.75 $7.75 
et. Bicecx ee 5.59 sa pats es 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x13” to .20’, surfaced .......e6 $15.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40”, PE, Bank ebiiwene ee 14.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, asuritaced ......ces 15.50 
Pir Lath 
So ees. Sn 6 ba A ee wie Od a ere ha eae 2.75 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
EET” <a: hk machi niaqncaldinc@ ary, esiee enon mieten kal ick $29.00 
ee ee er Rae pw 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 6.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


ey ON EE fo nc osnavenneeeeun $1.60@ 2.35 
i Se. xccsael ne ea wee eee y 1.70@ 2.20 
Ces 6) a Sa ee 2.30@ 3.25 
Eurekas, slash grainm......sccccve 2.60@ 2.95 
PE ct Salta benreieunces ewe 3.40@ 4.25 
ee, Se. MA CUO... sccescnwe 7.25@ 8.00 
Dimension, 5/2, 7: arr 2.35@ 2.50 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 





Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.55@2.35 $1.75@2.35 
Extra clears 1.80@ 2.20 1.95 @ 2.30 
XXXXX 5/2 . -40@3.25 2.60 @ 3.25 
DE cvievicoay oun 2.75 @ 3.00 
POPTOCEIOME, 2 cc ccccescs 3.50@ 4.25 4.10@4.25 
Royals, 24”, A grade.. 7.75@8.50 
Dimensions, 5/2, 16”... 2.40@2.90 

Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
ee OOO. GED csceescsscheeiwons $1.65@1.70 
Extra clears: 

75% premium clearS..........+:s 2.40@3.00 

50% premium clears............ 2.10@2.80 
Ammer COLE POTTOSts) occ. se ccees 2.55 @3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)..... 3.50 
i LES 9 eT 3.75 @ 4.25 
PEE. ntkidedsandne oes neebaebeeke 7.50@8.50 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
SOM WENN SIO io vc eo vcctccs ees $1.05 @1.25 
COMO GENER, BIS occccccceccsvons 1.20@1.50 
ee re 1.55 @2.00 
Ce 2) RR ee er eee 5.50 
ear ee 2.25@2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 

Common stars, 6/2 ...$1. te ty 25 $1.10@1.25 

Common stars, 5/2 ... 1.10@1.50 1.50 


Common clears ....... i 5002. 00 FS 60@2. 00 
ee, 2 BOE: oaosec 0.02 
No. 2 perfections ..... 225 @2.50 2.50 


British Cylumbia Stock, Seattle Market 

British Columbia stock, with or without 
“Edgwood” mark, is being sold “to meet com- 
petition.” 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Se 8.—The follow- 
ing average prices f. o. mills, those on 
commons covering 1-inch stock only, were re- 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 


Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Sept. 6: 
California White Pine 
No. 1&2- No. 3 
All widths— clr. C sel. D sel. elr. 
SIR siccvonsse 60.40 $59.20 $46.90 $33.00 
Se 63.70 60.45 44.70 46.40 
| eee 68.60 51.60 38.35 46.95 
| ea eee 71.25 61.55 45.40 55.25 
California Sugar Pine 
i «v6 dene wh $93.45 $80.80 $64.10 $43.90 
a See ey 86.25 73.40 56.10 57.60 
NE exdiig saben 85.15 63.75 47.55 56.45 
We satnmacares 96.75 78.00 66.05 73.20 
White Fine Shop Cedar 
ED 2 26s % eealets $25.20 Pencil stock ...$25.80 
- i. cone’ arse Mixed Pines 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w. 4 he 
Panel, %”xa.w. 64.60 Common— = $42.75 
Sugar Pine Shop No. ee aaa sthe 25.40 
ee | os chk oavats $33.80 No. 3 ...... 18.80 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w. 40.05 re Se 20.45 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w. 26.60 Sere ens: 21.05 
White Fir “at... ". 28.45 
C&btr, all sizes. $06. 15 Lath— 
MO. 1 COME... 5. 8.05 SS eer 2.95 
No. 1 dimen., SS oer 2.10 
1feXO.W. ..... 17.65 eer .70 
Australian No. 1 dim., 1% 
Mixed pines— HA.W. ccscccee 19.45 
ef  < ee $49.70 Douglas Fir 
ie % Seen 51.60 Cepetter ...60% $40.55 
" s . seer 41.05 Comemmon. ...-cse 11.90 
if % Fees 50.15 Ties and timbers 21.00 
10/4 & th. xa.w. 76.90 Dimension ..... 16.00 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 


Bt 18x1%4" %x2” 3x16” 
$99.00 $91.00 $66.00 


Ist qtd. wht. 109. rs 

1Ist qtd. red.. 79.0 77.00 71.00 66.00 
2nd qtd. wht.. 18:00 67.00 55.00 52.00 
2nd qtd. red.... 68.00 61.00 55.00 53.00 


Ist pln. wht.... 86.00 66.00 63.00 


1st pln. red..... 74.00 66.00 61.00 55.00 
2nd pln. wht.... 63.00 56.00 45.00 44.00 
2nd pin. red.... 60.00 56.00 45.00 44.00 
SUG Te 2<cesee 42.00 41.00 31.00 30.00 
SE Ss 42.00 41.00 31.00 30.00 
a 24.00 25.00 15.00 15.00 
_. bay 19 
eee $96.50 $96 
Se, ee Fa hoe so seein Cereus 94.50 J 
Be Ls Es dic bin. 0.0. 010d alee eeun 75.50 72.50 
ee ee 75.50 72.50 
I WN od 5a n.d enw tae die ace he 71.50 71.50 
lt Sa eich ino e eK ae ae 66.50 66.50 
RS ere ye ee 62.50 62.50 
le Ss cin xn'n Sen eee eek 60.50 60.50 
EE. on de S cickinta ne ke ere bee 40.50 38.50 
EE icon y habe Baa e beeen eee 40.50 38.50 
PEE - eccbcadetetasvesed oavn ue 20.50 20.50 


New York delivered peices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }$-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Sept. 6: 

First Second 


$OXSE™ ccc ccc cccce $80.10 $71.24 





Third 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. 0. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 


BIE cecccdcscccccescoeces $115.00 $ 90.00 
BEE cthecvewraseeseenreeas 120.00 95.00 
, PTT eer 125.00 100.00 
BES cd catccs sees seve vaaed 130.00 105.00 
BORE. ccccceveveresscveseve 150.00 125.00 
12/4 cccccccccccccccccces 160.00 135.00 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., 9.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— waee stock— 
RW 6 wesw’ $60.00 4/4 - $26. 00@31.00 
1x4—10” .... 49.00 5/4 30.00 @ 33.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 35.00@40.00 

nn A $25.00 O68 ws TE metal > 


14%4x4” 
%x6”, Flater. 26.00 Lath 
Vert. gr. 28.50 Green box 16. 00@18. 00 








NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 48.00 $ 37.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 


BircH— 

eee 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 21.00 
6/4 ... *93.00 *73.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
ase. ... eRe 77.00 68.00 44.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 107.00 97.00 88.00 59.00 buted 


12/4 ... 112.00 102.00 93.00 59.00 
16/4 ... 157.00 142.00: 128.00 6 e000 
5/8 ... 73.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 
3/4 ... 76.00 © 61.00 36.00 23.00 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; selects, ‘973. 

For 5 inch & wadr., 8-foot & lgr., add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sort MAPLE— 
4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
S74 ..+ Wao 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 


8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sort EtmM— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ... 55.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 60.00 45.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 60.00 45.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 65.00 50.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 80.00 65.00 40.00 Pp ex 
12/4 ... 85.00 70.00 45.00 
Rock ELtmM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No. 2 No. 3 


4/4 ... 80.00 «eee» 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 865.00 seses 60.00 30.00 20.00 


6/4 ... 90.00 Ketuin 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 ketal 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 Meare 85.00 52.06 piioee 
23/4 .... 236.00 eee 95.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 46.00 26.00 20.00 


5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 eevee 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 ..... 


Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, $82; 
No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OaK— 
4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 565.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 


Harp MAPLE— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 15.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
Sf4.... Bee 75.00 65.00 37.00 21.00 
10/4 -... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 oer 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 pases 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 145.00 eeewe ° » 


Harp MaPpLeE RovuGH F.LoorIne STock— 


No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
com, com. com. 
Sahat beh ina whee eae $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
AE Se 48.00 38.00 28.00 
aes aang oi ae OK eae 38.00 28.00 
BEECH— 
No. 2 and 
better 
ON pce Ces sdnt sede thee eee eee $38.00 
reer re er eee rr te 47.00 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 


6/4 ....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions fof special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 





12-inch and wider, $35. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were 





sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Sept. 2, Chicago basis: 


5/4 


ee a 


es 





4/4 5/ 6/4 8/4 4/4 
Ficurep Rep GumM— es 

Qtd. FAS...110.25 «cee ecc ee reee ceeeeteereee cereercecene Q es — 

Pin. No. se * 37:00 
lé&sel. ee Perera ne Ae er ee ee ee 7.00@ 

men Gui No 3. tt + oe 
ol 0 wr ao ‘ 95 9: 0 85.75@ 91.75 Pin. FAS. 3.00 
td. FAS... 90.00 92.25@ 93.00 90.25@ 93.0 85.75@ 91.7 

Oto. t&sel. 47.00@ 51.25 59.75 58.50 5.75@ 57.75 _ lé&sel. 44.50@ 

Pin. FAS... 83.50@ 92.25 ........ tte cece eee eeene seeceeee Pes NO. eos 
No. 1&sel. 44.75@ 51.25 POLBD vevcccnceses " seetosrecsee oe -++ 37.50@ 

s “ @.... BB.7E@ BU.2B wccccscccess cesesescesse seesccsvcvces Pin. FAS. 82.00 
Sap GuM— s .... 55.00@ 

Qta. am. GARem BOC cee csi sacs 60.00@ 61.50 56.75@ 69.50 Saps =: 49.75 
No. 1&sel. 45.00 C2 Gee G6.58 oc... cance was .. 41.50@ 50.75 No. 1 com. 41.00@ 

Pln. FAS... 46.75@ 50.00 53.00@ 53.75 57.00 2. AES ey No. 2-A.. 28.75@ 
No. 1&sel. 31.00@ 44.75 39.00@ 41.75 43.25@ 45.50 ............ No. 2-B.. 23.75@ 
No. 2.... 24.50@ oe  Kccat tne ttiis ata eeeaddhees ~~ aehwidene vee AsH— 

BLack GuM— iain. i a) Pre 80.00@ 

Qtd. FAS... 438.19@ ae escsatevéeaess  Sedoaeseetece “ceed eer wa No. 1&sel... 56.50@ 
No. 1&sel]. 37.00@ 38.75 ......cceeee 28.50 9.00 Reece 

TUPELO— — rr ee 
td. No. ae a Gi 

. Sa Oe a gee eee Le ang 38.75 et Eee Sire eee 

Pin. FAS. S7.00@ 466.75  ..cleccscees 50.50 52.5 ‘ ce 
No. 1&sel. a7. Ree Be. .ciseevreanaee 40.50 42.50 Sore are A a bs a, 

WILLOoOw— No. 1&sel 37.00 
ee. es 8 €=€§=«€§«=—h—(Gksssefesfe OK RS . Maken beens oe aOeneen ene ee ER ae 
WHITe Oak— a 
eS ee ee ee ee ee eee re o. 1&se a 

e a ee eee”) eae he tease neakben opepe he ealeue™ a Se 
me. 32... an .. «.» “Sebeeebheastoe stave eeone : tee se eee ee SYCAMORE— 

Pin. FAS... 77.00@ 86.75 85.50@ 93.00 89.00@ 99.25 100.75 @111.00 Qtd. FAS. 59.50 
No. 1&sel. 46.25@ 56. 50 NS car Re Pe BT - Bieled 60.75@ 75.50 No. 1&sel. 49.50 
ee) en Ce. — ok 6 bebe et eee ehaereeeares No. 2.... 34.50 
Mo. 8. Ge. FO.00 «_—d«=—s—_—=“CiCétds ww erdesaces§ ebeemesecree cocesecesees MAGNOLIA— 

No. 3 23.00@ 24.00 wer cecccccce ceeereeeccee seveeeeeeees  BPAQ ...... 54.00@ 


MIXED OAK— 


Sd. wormy. 35.50 


35.25@ 


No. 1&sel... 


39.75 @ 
hk mkaacaeae ce eee 


GR <Adecccirnncs ~cebuvanseved Cowndtes scale 
74.50 75.50@ 88.00 80.50@ 85.00 97.00@104.00 
58.00 tise 64.75 56.00@ 79.75 62.75@ 89159 
diete 52 Skew anata alata. | Ma 
39.75 42. 50 47.00 53.00 
ee eh ae eee poke. ae 
56.25 . 54.75 57.25@ 59.25 59.25@ 61,95 
0 Se see Cae Of pee 
ME. swan we nomad pl0e antler eGhk) Rinccax-.. cee 
ENR etatnesesk) Kbe8¢R bn SEeS Mangia a 
ESR, inledd Eee 88.00 @ 105.50 
Pee 71.25@ 75.50 58.00@ 85.50 
sede aaiaavee acute 53.25 $eee kao Sue 
nD e  wteelaidie aes ea 38.25 ak ec ae 
allo wae m mi eeeras 23.25 bales tara oct 
siatiara, ~caneaeniate Wei dea 54.00 Shiawase «cee 
41.00 ee =o sia arn oa 
ese Vase tad Coated 27.00 26.50 
ore 34.00 a Or a ee 
sob atece 32.00 Shakin amine. aleibairacscceae 
60.00 60.00 53.75@ 60.00 54.00 
41.75 





This Week's Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page -P 





APPALACHIANHARDWOODS C™zstxeTt— 
| «+. 7T5@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 9.—Average whole- sm 2 com. ... SQ So St@ 60 68@ 6s 
_ o. 3 com. ... 22@-23 22@ 23 22@ 23 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- Sd. wormy & 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: No. 2 com... 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— wormy .-- 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 
| SAAR 90@ 95 110@115 120@125 POPLAR— 
No. 1 comé&sel. 48@ 53 63 @ 68 74@ 80 Panel & No. 1, 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 36 13” & wdr..140 150 160 
No. 3 com. 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 Sead a sai !s'T89 80 tt Set 190gies 
Sd. wormy 43@ 45 57@ 62 63@ 68 No.1 ......... 50@ 55 655@ 6 60@ 6 
Puain Rep Oax— eS? eee 37@ 40 42@ 45 45@ 48 
PAS fees s20 85 100 105 10@115 ne 2B vee 26@ 29 29@ 32 30@ 34 
No. comé&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 58 5 2 
* . ee ascewescns DO 85@ 90 93@ 95 
No. 2 com, 34@ 36 36@ 38 38@ 40 No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 55 65@ 70 73@ 75 
No. 3 com. 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 No. 2 com, ... 40@ 43 43@ 46 45@ 47 





NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 
pine market is slightly 
was a month ago, 
necessary 


9.—The northern 
more active than it 
and retailers are finding it 
to add a little to their stocks. In- 
dustrial buying has not opened up to any 
large extent, and demand for lower grades 
is not as active as it was some years at this 
time. Prices are holding about steady, with 
no large supplies on hand at the mills. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 9.—Eastern spruce 
frames are still moving slowly. Random 
lengths are quiet and a bit soft. Boards are 
dull and prices show the depressing influence 
of cheap Russian lumber. The lath trade is 
almost stagnant and prices are very unsatis- 


factory. Quotations: Dimension, 8- to 20-foot, 
8-inch and under, $38@39; 9-inch, $39@40; 
10-inch, $40@41; 12-inch, $42@43. Random 
lengths, 2x3- and 4-inch, $29@30; 2x6- and 
7-inch, $30@31; 2x8-inch, $34@34.50; 2x10- 
inch, $36@38. Boards, covering, merchant- 


able, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, D1S, $32 
matched, random widths, clipped 8- to 16-foot, 


not apparently general in local distributing 
circles. Most lumbermen agree, however, 
that the situation looks brighter as the weeks 
pass, for there is more figuring being done. 
Prices have not improved. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 
yards report a little 


Sept. 9.—The hardwood 
increase in trade, and 
sales by some yards have been better than 
for a number of weeks. Buyers are finding 
it necessary to place orders for a variety of 
different woods. The radio cabinet manufac- 
turers are buying a fair amount of walnut. 
Oak and maple continue to be among the 
leaders with most wholesalers. No particular 
change in prices has taken place lately. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 8.—Prices on Ap- 
palachian plain red oak are demoralized by 
lack of demand and over-abundance of sup- 
plies. Dealers generally recognize it as a 
buyer’s market on common and better red 
oak. White oak is somewhat stiffer, but 
FAS items are off $8@10 on 4/4 and thicker. 
Southern sap gum is in better demand, 
though sales are confined to hand-to-mouth 
lots, and prices are more regular. Appa- 
lachian maple and poplar prices are un- 


$34@35; matched, random lengths, 1x6- and changed. Export demand is dull, with prices 
7-inch, $34.50@35. Furring, 1x2-inch, $28@30, ‘"Te&ular. 


Lath, 1%-inch, $3.75; 1%-inch, $3.75@4., 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—There are reports of 
improved hardwood trade in this territory, 
mainly to industrial plants and furniture fac- 
tories, but the actual increase of business is 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—Although there is 
mention of more inquiry, from all parts of 
the buying field, and more-figuring on the 
part of retailers, there does not seem to be 
any greater amount of business being done 
yet in Douglas fir, but distributers are hope- 


ful, and there are more lumbermen found 
who are willing to talk “good times coming.” 
Prices are unchanged. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 9.—Douglas fir 
demand continues slow and spotty, with prices 
very weak. Most of the demand is coming 
from country yards in the territory west and 
north, and generally is for well mixed cars. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 9.—There has been a 
seasonal increase in demand for Douglas fir 
since Labor Day, and prices are holding fairly 
well. Though shipments have diminished, 
there are large stocks of fir on hand here. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 8.—Volume of 
Douglas fir is virtually up to recent propor- 
tions, and there is some indication of a 
greater interest in offerings, which continue 
very liberal. Fir, among other West coast 
stocks, is called on to compete actively with 
eastern woods. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Sept. 9.—There are few fluc- 
tuations in hemlock prices on the local 
market. Demand is mostly for small lots for 


quick delivery. 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 9.—Efforts by sellers 
to arouse some interest in eastern and north- 
ern hemlock by quoting lower prices have 
brought no encouraging results. Native hem- 
lock is especially depressed by competition of 
cheap southern and western lumber. The 
going price for the nicest clipped boards is 
now $29, and $28 is top for random. The 
recent advance of $1 in the cargo rate for 
October ought to stiffen quotations on west- 
ern hemlock. Some mill shipment orders are 
being booked at $12.20 less than the prices 
listed on Page 11% of Atlantic coast differ- 


entials. 
CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 8—Cypress 
finish prices are unsettled but about un- 
changed. Mill stocks are heavy. Small lots 
of factory lumber are moving. Otherwise 
trade in cypress is dull. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—The situation in west- 
ern pines remains virtually unchanged here, 
in either price or sales volume, although most 
distributers tell of a constantly better tone 
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aan 
to the market, more inquiry indicating an 
early demand. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Western pine 
demand is a little more active than it was a 
few weeks ago, and prospects are for larger 
trade this month than last. Buying is con- 
fined to small lots in many cases, but whole- 
galers think that the business will be fairly 
good this month and next. Prices as a rule 
are inclined to be easy, with not much 
strength shown in either select or common 
jumber. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 9.—With some 
extremely low prices offered on shop, mill- 
work plants in the Mississippi Valley and the 
East have been taking care of future re- 
quirements on California pine. The demand 
from retailers continues very slow. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 9.—Prices of Idaho pine 
have firmed up somewhat after recent weak- 
ness, for there has been a slight improve- 
ment in demand since Labor Day. Pondosa 
items are also moving somewhat better. 
Mills are not pressing for business. Sup- 
plies here, although those of the main items 
are broken, are adequate. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—Although there was 
some talk of weakening prices in southern 
pine this week, most of the distributers 
agreed that it is not, and can not be, general, 
that the prices like the sales volume have 
remained about on the same level as for sev- 
eral months back. A tone of optimism is 
felt, however, for lumbermen realize that 
stocks in both retail yards and industrial 
plants are so very low that there is going to 
“have to be some lumber bought pretty soon.” 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 9.—Demand for 
southern pine last week held up well, and the 
inquiry indicates that retailers really are in 
need of lumber. Nearly all orders call for 
mixed cars and quick shipment. There is a 
steady volume of business from the East, in- 
cluding a good proportion of straight cars. 
Texas, however, is producing the best volume 
of business. Prices remain weak and un- 
changed. 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 9.—Southern pine 
yard stocks are generally light, but dealers 
are not disposed to do much buying. The 
general tone of prices is rather easy. ‘There 
is a moderate business in 8-inch air dried 
roofers at $24@24.50. (For Bé&better parti- 


the higher figure is seldom obtained. 


tion, }4-inch, the range is $41.25@46.50, but 
Short- 
leaf and longleaf 1x4-inch flooring is quoted: 
B&better rift, $67.75@76; C rift, $51@61.25; 
B&better flat, $42@54. 








NEW YORK, Sept. 9.—Southern pine prices 
are holding, though there has been no im- 
provement in demand, and a continuance of 
stiff competition. Flooring and roofers are 
selling fairly well, with yards carrying 
meager stocks and none of the wholesalers 
overburdened. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 8.—Southern pine 
prices are unsettled, though not much lower. 
Building items have been cut by several 
mills. Yard stocks here ‘are low, but dealers 
are buying when they have to. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 9.—Shingle men 
still are hopeful for an increased demand, but 
volume last week showed no change, and 
neither did prices. Lath demand is only fair. 
Cedar siding is slow. 














NEW YORK, Sept. 9.—A further strength- 
ening ‘of prices on eastern spruce lath has 
been noted, for, with only limited supplies 
coming in, there has been a slightly improved 
demand. Wholesalers have fewer lath than 
at any time in the last year. Shingle ship- 
ments have fallen off to a noticeable extent, 
and supplies, still plentiful, are not as 
voluminous as heretofore, and while the 
market has a better tone there has been no 
strengthening in prices. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 9.—Demand for box 
lumber has been far behind normal, and, in 
spite of substantial curtailment of produc- 
tion, stocks are more than ample. Much of 
the distress lumber has been moved, how- 
ever, and larger producers are disposed to 
maintain quotations. Round edge white pine 
inch boxboards, log run, are $25, f.0. b. Bos- 
ton, and some lots offered around $22 are 
likely to contain inferior lumber. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 9.—The buying of 
clapboards is still very listless and spotty. 
In spite of the light offerings of eastern 
spruce and native white pine clapboards, 
there is a more or less general disposition 
to make concessions. West Coast clapboards 
have been offered at bargain prices. 








Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. 
incorporated; capital, 
ILLINOIS. 
creasing capital to $200,000. 


San Francisco—Ideal Floor Co., 
25,000; Neil J. Brodsgar. 
Chicago—W. J. Dennis & Co., in- 

IOWA, Buckeye—Buckeye Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

Earlham—Earlham 
capital, $30,000. 

Primghar—Warntjes Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

Zearing—Zearing 
capital, $25,000. 

_ KENTUCKY. Louisville—Central Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $6,000. Old concern, retail. 

MICHIGAN. Armada—Armada Elevator Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000; hay, grain, feed, flour 
and lumber. 

Detroit—Wayne Casket, Woodworking & Milling 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; 1573 Catherine 
St. 

Owosso—Robbins Table Co., 
from $40,000 to $200,000. 
_NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—Holt Hardwood Co., 
incorporated; capital, $125,000; address Samuel 
Clarick, 80 Broad St. 

NEW YORK. Kings—Westwood Lumber Corpo- 
ration, incorporated; capital, 200 shares, no par; 
er business; Harman E, Coffey, 2205 Ocean 

ve, 

New York, Queens—Queensland Lumber Corpo- 
ration, incorporated; 150 shares $100 par and 100 
shares no par; lumber business; Peter Jacobson, 
60-15 Saunders St., Elmhurst, N. Y 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hendersonville—Lakefort 
Timber Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000; to 
market and manufacture timber and timber prod- 
ucts. 

_ OREGON, Forest Grove—Carnation Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $50,000; sawmill. 

VIRGINIA. Bassett—J. D. Bassett Mfg. Co. 


Lumber Co., incorporated; 





Lumber Co., incorporated; 


increasing capital 


(inc.), increasing capital from $1,400,000 to $1,500,- 





000, and Bassett Furniture Co. 
$1,500,000 to $1,700,000. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle — Tourtellette-Bradley 
Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000; builders’ 
supplies. Address Neal M. Tourtellette. 

Vancouver—Columbia Food Products, 
rated; capital, $50,000; J. C. DePenning. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—Fuller-Goodman Co. in- 
creasing capital from $600,000 to $1,000,000. 

Oshkosh—Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.), amendment 
to charter changing capital stock to 50,000 shares 
no par value, 


Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Lawndale 
sold to Cook Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Perryville—Perryville Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) changing name to Perryville Lumber & 
Fuel Co. 

INDIANA. Alexandria—Carl Jones and Ernest 
Blake have purchased the interests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hart Winchell in the Davidson Lumber Co., 
recently purchased by them from Ted Davidson. 
Mr. Jones takes over the active management of 
the business. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Arkansas Oak Floor- 
ing Co. reported purchased by Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Corporation. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Frank H. Gillespie Co. 
changing name to Gillespie Roofings (Inc.). 

MINNESOTA. Perham—Tesch Lumber Co. 
changing name to Tesch-Dertinger Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Stockton-—J. H. Jarnagin has sold 
the Stockton Lumber Co. to Mr. Meek, of Lockwood. 
Business will continue with Arthur Coy remaining 
as manager. 

Warsaw—Warsaw Lumber Co.; E. W. 
sold interest to K. N. Keefer. 
_NEBRASKA. Trenton—Trenton Lumber Co.; A. 
Gibson bought controlling interest. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—J, S. Atkins Co. mov- 


increasing from 


incorpo- 





Lawndale Lumber Co. 





Fristoe 











287,700,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT. All the live timber 
designated for cutting, and all merchantable dead 
timber standing or down located on an area em- 
bracing about 5,950 acres in Township 22 N., R. 
5 W., W. M., South Fork Skokomish River and 
Frigid Creek watersheds, Olympic National Forest, 
Washington, estimated to be 264,626,000 feet 
B. M., more or less, of Douglas fir, western red 
cedar and western white pine, and 23,074,000 feet 
B. M., more or less, of western hemlock and other 
species of timber, exclusive of timber to be taken 
at the option of the purchaser. 


STUMPAGE PRICES. Lowest rates considered, 
$3.85 per M for Douglas fir, western red cedar and 
western white pine, and $1.10 per M for western 
hemlock and other species. For material unmer- 
chantable because of size under the terms of the 
agreement to be cut and removed at the option of 
the purchaser $1.00 per M for Douglas fir, west- 
ern red cedar and western white pine, and $.50 per 
M for western hemlock and other species, these rates 
to apply also to any or all material unmerchantable 
because of defects if taken and if charged for. A 
deposit of $.15 per M feet B. M. for timber mer- 
chantable under the terms of the agreement, in addi- 
tion to the prices bid for stumpage, will be required. 


DEPOSIT. $20,000 must be deposited with each bid 
to be applied on the purchase price, refunded or 
retained in part as liquidated damages, according 
to conditions of sale. 


CONDITIONS. Each bidder must submit with his 
bid a statement of his financial resources, including 
the funds available for use on this project; and, 
before final award, the person or company submitting 
the most acceptable bid will be required to show 
that he has immediately available, or will have 
available as needed, sufficient funds to provide the 
improvements, equipment, and working capital nec- 
essary to enable him to meet the requirements of 
the agreement. The conditions are given in full in 
the prospectus and sample contract. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS. Sealed bids will be 
received by the Regional Forester, Portland, Oregon, 
up to and not later than 2 p. m. October 30, 1930, 
and will be opened immediately thereafter. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted, full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, and the submission of bids should be obtained 
from the Regional Forester, Portland, Oregon, or the 
Forest Supervisor, Olympia, Washington. 











a rk he et mam 
rimerless Ne Primer of any kind is 


u + t bare wood and works just 
y> as well on bare wood as if 





primed. 
Is Just Whatthe Name Implies ALSO USE AND SELL— 
“*Parker’s’’ Calking Putty. “‘Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Putty. 


“*Parker’s’’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moisture. 


Write for Prices and Information. 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO.., Oshkosh, Wis. 
EES TR 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
tats ha tea 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 











Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 












Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 
Denver 


San Francisco 


No. 1 
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ing to New York and changing name to 


kins Co 
OREGON. 
by Zoss Wood 


City 


Portland— Mfg. Co. succeeded 


Mfe. Co. 


Harty 


SOUTH DAKOTA. New Effington—Victor Lum- 
ber Yard sold to Crane-Johnson Lumber Co 

TEXAS Spearman—Pickering Lumber Co. sold 
yard to Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co, 


WASHINGTON Eatonville 
Co.; T. S. Galbrath sold interest to J 
who succeeds president 


WISCONSIN and 


Eatonville Lumber 
. H. Galbrath, 

him as 
Comstock 


Cumberland—Mil- 


At- 


ler-Olcott Lumber Co. sold to Andersen Yard Co, 
(Ine.), of Bayport, Minn. Henry S. Rose remains 
manager of the Cumberland yard and W. G. Ham- 
mang of the Comstock yard. 


New Ventures 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville 
has begun an export 
NEW MEXICO. 
ber Co. recently 
headquarters, 


Enterprise Lumber Co. 
pine and cypress business. 
Hobbs—Hudson- Houston 
began a retail lum>er 
Ardmore, Okla. 


Lum- 
business; 








Providence Factory 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 




















ECAUSE the 

saw has been 
sharpened with 
one of this com- 
pany’s files. 


NICHOLSON FILE 
COMPANY 


Providence, R. 1., U.S.A. 





Philadelphia Factory 
G. & H. BARNETT CO. 











With Our 


Profit Shari 
Policy ™ 


FIRE AND 
TORNADO 
INSURANCE 


Dependable beyond question. At a cost as low as is 
consistent with sound indemnity. 
Write now for full particulars 












LUM BER UNDERWRITE RS 


A.B.BANKS & CO.Mers. 


LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 





——__ 
OREGON, Portland—Union 

opening at 1390 Union Ave. 

: TEXAS, Blanket—South Texas Lumber (Co 

ing a yard. 
Houston—Martin-Wilder Co. 

work manufacturing business. 


Avenue Lumber Co 


- Open- 


have started a mill. 


Pilot Point—C. I Kyle opening a new ] 
. 4s yie é > um 
yard, ber 
San Saba—O. ©, Summers & Son opening lum- 
ber yard, 
WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—Hales-Maislein Lum. 
ber Co, recently began 


commission lumber, 


New Mills and Equipment 


GEORGIA. Valdosta—Heaton & Kelly, recently 
reported as erecting a sawmill, has also begun con- 
struction of a planing mill and dry kiln in Fry g¢ 

MAINE. Van Buren—E. La Croix is rebuilding 
his sawmill at cost of $40,000 or more. 

OREGON, Talent—William R. Ganjou will erect 
a sawmill here costing about $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. 


Chippewa Falls—Crane Lum ber 
Co, has built a 50-foot addition to its south side 
plant on A St. to be used for housing timber 


arriving from its Mercer plant. 
be used as a dry shed, 


Casualties 


The structure wil] 


ARKANSAS. Dover—J. E. Moore sawmill de- 
stroyed by fire; loss, $5,000. No insurance. 

INDIANA, English—English Box & Basket Co. 
loss by fire of several hundred dollars in boiler 
house. 

Gary—Northwest Side Lumber Co., loss by fire 
$40,000. j : 

Washington—Reel-Blue Lumber Co., loss by fire 


in planing mill, $8,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Co., loss by fire, 

destroyed. 


Cambridge—F.. H. 


Newton 
$100,000; warehouse 


and _ stock 


NORTH CAROLINA. Raleigh—cC. J. Lassiter 
Co., loss by fire, $30,000; mill and hardwood lum- 
ber destroyed. 

OHIO. East Liverpool—Potters Lumber (Co., 


loss by fire, $10,000; machinery, stocks of molding 
destroyed and office building damaged. 


OREGON. 





Medford—Lewis Bros. Lumber (Co.'s 
sawmill damaged by fire; loss, $5,000. 

Prospect—Aiken Lumber Mill damaged by fire; 
loss about $5,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Media—Lumber and_ coal 
yard of C. H. Marshall damaged by fire; loss, 
$10,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Allendale—Plant of the 


Santee Heading Corporattion sustained fire 
about $75,000. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Lingo Lumber Co., loss by fire 
which destroyed other business property in the 
neighborhood with a total loss of $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Warrantown—Nels Wold lumber 
yard near here struck by lightning and lumber and 
mill burned, 


OBITUARY 


GEORGE W. FUNCK, vice president and 
superintendent of the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., died on the night of Sept. 8, 
of heart disease, at his home in that city. He 
was 70 years old. Mr. Funck had apparently 
been in robust health and his death was a 
great surprise and shock to his numerous 
friends in the lumber industry. Mr. Funck 
was born in Muscatine, Iowa, Aug. 18, 1860. 


loss of 














At the age of 12 he entered the employ of 
the Hershey Lumber Co., of Muscatine, and 
had been in the lumber business all the rest 


of his life. In 1904 he organized the Banner 
Lumber Co. in St. Louis, and in 1908 formed 
the George W. Funck Lumber Co., which later 


became what is now known as the Good- 
fellow Lumber Co. In 1918 he sold his in- 
terest in that concern and joined the Hill- 


Behan Lumber Co., one of the largest retail 
yards in the St. Louis district. He became 
its vice president and superintendent and re- 
mained in that position until his death. Mr. 
Funck was one of the most popular lumber- 
men in that district, with a host of friends 
throughout the country. He was married in 
1883 to Miss Gussie J. Lange, of St. Louis, 
who survives with three sons: G. F., William 
G. and Chester C. Funck, and a daughter, 
Mrs. G. Brandt Leitch. Mr. Funck was al- 
ways interested in the work of Hoo-Hoo, of 
which he had been a member for many years. 


HERMAN H. DUKER, who had been man- 
ager of the mill of Otto Duker & Co., on 
Albemarle Street, Baltimore, since before the 
death of his father, the late Otto Duker, 
years ago, passed away suddenly on Aug. 30 


while inspecting the new home he _ was 
erecting in Guilford, a suburb. He_ had 
seemed in perfect health and his demise is 


attributed to a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. 
Duker was 71 years old and one of the 
youngest looking men for his age in the 
lumber trade. He succeeded to the millwork 
and lumber yard business of Otto Duker, the 
founder, and continued the management of 
the plant, while his brother, Henry P. Duker 
devoted himself to the retail and wholesale 
end of the yard trade. Some years ago the 
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SS _ 

prothers effected a virtual separation of the 
two pranches, Henry P. Duker forming the 
frm of Henry P. Duker & Co. Like his 
prother, he was very successful, the two 
ranking among the most efficient and honor- 
able members of the fraternity. Herman H. 
Duker is survived by his wife, two sons and 
4 daughter. There  is_ another . brother, 
‘award P. Duker, who is the head of the 
puker-Asendorf Box Co. 





BLAINE F. LONEY, formerly proprietor of 
the Iron City Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
died suddenly on Saturday, Aug. 30, at his 
home in Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Loney was 
39 years old. He was the youngest of six 
prothers, sons of Robert J. Loney, and_ was 
porn in Orange, Texas. He moved to Pitts- 
purgh in 1915, where he went into the lumber 
pusiness, and where his only surviving 
prother, Arch W. Loney, still lives and is en- 
gaged in the lumber business, being a member 
of the Peerless Lumber Co. About a year 
ago Mr. Loney moved to Los Angeles. His 
father died in 1923. He is survived by_his 
mother, Mrs. Robert J. Loney, a sister, Mrs. 
Gg. C. Poole, his wife, Mrs. Olga Loney, one 
son and one daughter, and his brother. Mr. 
Loney was a member of the Masonic Lodge, 
the Elks, the Knights of Pythias and Syria 
Temple. 


FRANCIS M. BETTS, for fifty years a mem- 
per of the wholesale lumber trade of Buffalo 
and Tonawanda, N. Y., died on Aug. 29 at 
his home in Moravia, N. Y., aged 79. He 
was born in Tonawanda and as a young man 
became connected with the Eastern Lumber 
Co. of that city and for many years was well- 
known as a salesman for white pine and hem- 


lock. Later he was associated with the 
Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis., in the 
same capacity. About ten years ago he re- 


tired from the lumber business and recently 
pought a home near Moravia, in Cayuga 
County. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Betts, and two sons: Francis M. 
Betts, of East Aurora, and Frederick H. 
Betts, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


c. K. MILLION, aged 49, manager of the 
Wayne Lumber Co., in Delavan, IIll., ten years 
prior to its dissolution seven years ago and 
prior to that time in the lumber business at 
Murrayville, Ill., died Aug. 30 in his home 
following an attack of heart disease. In re- 
cent years he had headed the Million Oil Co. 
His widow, a daughter, a son, two sisters 
and a brother survive. 


ROBERT MULLINS, aged 45, a lumberman 
of the Long Fork section of Kentucky, died 
at his home, ‘“‘Mullinscraft,” Sunday, Sept. 7, 
after a month’s illness. He leaves a wife and 
several children. 


ROBERT A. HEINZER, of the St. Louis 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., died on Sept. 1. 
Mr. Heinzer was born in St. Louis on May 12, 
1877. He is’ survived by a widow, Mrs. 
Amelia Heinzer. 


TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 


conducted by 
National Trade-Mark Company 


Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. Trade-marks below have recently 
been passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office and are in line for early registration 
unless opposition is filed. For further information 
address National Trade-mark Co. 

As an additional service to its readers, this jour- 
nal gladly offers to them an advance search free 
of charge on any mark they may contemplate 
adopting or registering. You may communicate 
with the editor of this department, or send your 
inquiry direct to the National Trade-mark Co., 
stating that you are a reader of this journal. 

LITTLE TREE. Ser. No. 283,374.—Theodore F. 
Borst, doing business as American Forestry Co., 
Framingham Center, Mass. For arbors, per- 
golas, wooden fences, gates and trellises. 

KANETEX. Ser. No. 296,134.—John H. Mitchell. 





Chicago, Ill. For artificial lumber, wall board | 


and artificial thermal insulation. 

BEUTECT, Ser. No. 296,023.—Wallace G. Pal- 
mer, jr., doing business as the Beutect Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. For lumber either 
unprotected by pigment or prestained or pre- 
painted lumber and fasteners used in connec- 
tion with the lumber for securing the same in 
place. 

___ PERMACOLOR,”’ Ser. No. 297,824.—Arthur E. 
Stitzinger, doing business as Stitzinger Lum- 
ber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. For stained shingles. 

L B, in a cirele of silver. Ser. No. 294,751.— 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. For 
wooden posts. 

Nu-TuHot, Ser. No. 298,616.—D. Stanley Cor- 
Win, Greenport, Long Island, N. Y. For wall 
board, lath, shingles ete. 


Jimmie Wealferbesl says :-— 


“You can’t. 
Let up and 
Keep “Busy” 


OOK up a new prospect...for modern- 

izing if not for new work...every day. 
Send for the WEATHERBEST representative 
to help you. You will be surprised at the 
number of modernizing jobs that help own- 
ers sell their old homes so they can build a 
new one. 





There is a special service story in this 
connection worth sending for. For literature 
and sample color pad, write 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Plants: North Tonawanda—Cleveland—St. Paul 
“Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


Stained Shingles r,, Wealtier best 


WEATHERBEST 
Cwaterbeies | SURNWED-SWINGLES 


For Rooes ANd Siwe-Warrs 
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Here’s the Place to Get 
Any Quantity of Finest Quality 


Northern Hardwoods 


Our large tracts of virgin growth 
timber and modern manufacturing 
facilities insure you a dependable 
source of supply Let us prove it. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














Wanted—Salesmen 





Wanted—Employment 

















WANTED SALESMAN 
Familiar with Yellow Pine, White Pine, Fir and 
Hardwood to work industrials in Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, also Salesman to work retail yards West Vir- 
gzinia and Eastern Ohio. Strictly commission. 
References required. 
Address “P. 25,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 


By Idaho white pine and spruce manufacturer, for 
Dayton, Ohio, and Eastern Indiana territory, with 
industrial trade following. Also salesman for yard 
trade in southern and southeastern Ohio. Give full 
particulars. 
Address “R, 2,” 





care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employment 


LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
Full charge accountant, 11 years’ experience, well 
rated organizations manufacturing hardwood and 
pine, also millwork and retail lumber. 32 years of 
age, married, good health, competent to prepare 
cost statements, financial and income tax reports. 
Fast and accurate, A-1 reference, make bond, Em- 
ployed, legitimate reason for change. Go anywhere. 
Address “‘M. 16," care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Wants situation. Yard or road. 12 years’ experi- 
ence on N. H. A. rules. Can handle yard. Best 


references. Address “a. Be care AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 









































Special | 




















THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman. 


Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED—MANUFACTURER 
To make school equipment 


Address “‘R. 17," care American Lumberman. 


| Wanted—Salesmen 




















EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR SALESMEN 


Large and well established manufacturer of blan- 
ket type insulation, forty-five years in business, has 
been operating test sales campaign in limited ter- 
ritory with gratifying results, and now planning 
national distribution, desires to’ contact salesmen 
who are now selling to lumber dealers. 


There will be some openings for full-time men 
on drawing account against commission, and some 
for side-line men on straight commission with lim- 
ited advances from time to time for special occa- 
sions. 


Product will be extensively advertised and has 
a good showing in 1931 Sweet's. 


This should interest the 
representative. 


highest class of sales 


Address “R. 14," care American Lumberman. 





WANTS SUPPLIED 
Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 §&. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 








BAND SAW FILER AND MILL FOREMAN 


Wanted position by an up-to-date band saw filer. 
Filing bands, gang or bend resaw or saw mill fore- 
man. Am a practical millwright. 


J. S. MICHALSKY, P. O. Box 27, Plateau, Ala. 





SALESMAN VOLUNTARILY MAKING 
Change Jan. Ist. Over 10 years with 
firm, last five on territory. 
ried, 35 years old, Thoroughly experienced in 
millwork but prefer some other advertised line 
handled by lumber trade. References from em- 
ployers and customers. 

Address “R. 3,” care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 

Some city in the United States needs a man capa- 
ble of managing a retailers association. If none 
now _organized—you no doubt realize the many 
benefits possible. Will be glad to correspond with 
any such group. Can furnish best of references 
as to character, ability etc. 

Address “R. 4,” care American 


reputable 
College graduate, mar- 





Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED BAND SAWYER 
Wants position. References furnished. ; 
EDWARD MADDEN, 377 W. New York Ave.. Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 








SELLING ARRANGEMENT WANTED 


By thoroughly experienced, capable and reliable 
lumber, shingles and box shooks salesman, excly- 
sive representation in middle west, central ang 
eastern states, for high-class mill or group of mills, 
Know both yard and industrial buyers and their 
requirements. Want salary and bonus arrangement, 
Address “P. 15,”’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 


thirty years old, position with good retail lumber- 
man (small Colorado town preferred) but would 
consider elsewhere. Three years’ experience in 
office, yard and delivery work. Best of references 
from present employer. Desire change of altitude, 
Honest, good character, reliable, no bad habits, 
Protestant. BOX 85, Fowler, Colo. 





WANTED POSITION 
To manage a retail lumber and building materia] 
yard. Will consider investing from $10,000 to 
$20,000 in the business. 
Address “R. 21,” care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED BY ONE WHO 
has had thirty years experience in a retail lumber 
yard, can fill any position. Have been manager of 
a county seat yard for the past twelve years, 
Prefer to go to Indiana. Can give best of ref- 





erences. Address “R. 9,’° American Lumberman. 
RESULTS COUNT 
I can manage your retail yard, large or small; 


make the sales; get the money; show a profit; and 
give satisfaction. Thoroughly experienced in retail 
lumber. Address “R. 12,” care American Lum- 
berman. 





SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER ALSO 


Bookkeeper. Seven years’ lumber experience. 
Address “P. 7,” care American Lumberman. 


DETAILER & BILLER 
20 years experience; take care of any type or size 
building; $40.00 per week. 
Address “‘P, 22,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION 


By all-round lumberman—experienced yard man- 

ager, field man and city experience. Know the 

game and can produce. Best of reference. 
Address “P. 26," care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 


Position wanted, can figure any type building also 
can take off lumber lists, draw up small house 
plans etc. 

Address “P. 30,” care American Lumberman. 














THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


Thirty-five. Twelve years retail lumber and hard- 
ware, clean record, good collector, best references, 
Available September 1. Go anywhere. 

Address “‘P. 21,’ care American Lumberman, 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


Best of references. Address 444 MAIN STREET, 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 





FIRST CLASS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


desires change to South, or West Coast. Other 
locations considered. 10 years’ experience lumber 
and builders supplies. 6 years’ estimating and 
building construction. Age 38, married, proven abil- 
ity, best character. teferences. 
Address “R. 16,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Can you use me? 15 years’ experience: have sold 
and purchased lumber and millwork; can handle 
accounting and all office details; prefer inside 
work; 40 years old; married; available at once. 
First class references; with present connection in 
large Michigan city for eight years and member 
of firm for past six years. 
Address “R, 20," care American Lumberman. 








Wanted--Business Opportunities 


WANTED—PARTNERSHIP 


Wish to get in touch with lumberman who wants 
to retire and would like to have a younger man 
with 18 years experience carry on the business. 
For this work I would expect a part interest in 
the business. 

Address “P. 23," care American Lumberman. 























WANTED TO BUY SMALL LUMBER YARDS 
In Central Illinois or Indiana. 
Address “P. 29,” care American Lumberman. 


I WANT TO BUY A REAL GOOD LUMBER YARD 


And have the cash. 
Address “‘G. 27,” care American Lumberman. 








EXPERIENCED MILLWORK & LUMBERMAN 
Familiar with home modernizing and 
house canvass. Address “R. 8,” 
berman. 


house to 
American Lum- 





BOOKKEEPER-STENOGRAPHER 


years’ lumber experience manufacturing, 
brokerage and retail yard desires position, prefer- 
ably at mill. Good health, good appearance, good 
morals. Will go anywhere. Available at once. 
M. 8. LANIER, 118 Clay St., Jacksonville, Pla. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Forty-one, married, honest, industrious, good 
habits, eleven years each at mill and as salesman 
in Ohio, now employed. Prefer office work with 
manufacturer in North or West. Business college 
training and can do any work required in sales 
department or as secretary to general manager. 
Address “‘M. 20,” care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN 

available who has had 8 years’ experience in lum- 
ber manufacturing office as well as a few years 
other industries and banking. Familiar with books, 
payrolls, shipping, inventories, secretarial work and 
office management. Full details and references in 
first letter. Address “M. 14,” care AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


Seven 











CAPABLE EXECUTIVE WOULD JOIN 
Going Concern Retail Yard, Planing Mill, or Wood 
Specialty Manufacturer. Can make investment of 
$15,000. Prefer Eastern location. Reply in con- 
fidence. 

Address “R. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


|| Wanted—Miscellaneous 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Good second hand wire cable in half to mile 
lengths, three-quarter and five-eighth inch, suitable 
for use aerial tramway log skidding. 

Address “R. 19," care American Lumberman. 





























WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- 
ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can get it 
at small cost by advertising in the “Want Col- 
umns” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago, IIl- 

















